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1. FRANCE. By LADY MORGAN, the 2nd Edition, 

in 2 vols. 8vo. Price £\. 11 s. 6d. boards. 

** ChaQue jour de tna Vie est un fcuillc dans moti Livre,” — -Thomas* 

The Journal de Paris makes the following remarks on this spirited and 

interesting Work* 

Lady Morgan has been run after, entertained, and almost worshipped, in all our fashion* 
able circles: the has studied us from head to foot, from the court to the village, from the 
boudoir to the kitchen. 

Peasants, noblemen, duchesses, citizens* wives, priests, soldiers, royalists, ultras, consti 
TUtionalibts, both of the year 89 1816, children of the revolution, eulogizers of former 

timet., authors, players, paintci?, musicians, poets, dancers, gormandizers, mendicants, pro- 
menaders, paiasites, valets de chambie, footmen, nurses, frequenters of the theatres, auditor* 
of the institute ; no individual has e capcd the notice of Lady Morgan. She has seen, ob- 
served, analyzed, and described every thi ig, men an I things, speeches and characters. 

2. MEMOIRES du MARQUIS dc DANGEAU; ou 

Journal de la Gourde, Louis XIV. depuis 1684 jusqu’a 1715. Avcc des 
Notes Uistoriques et Critiques. Par Madaine la Comtesse 1)E GENLI5. 
3 vols. Svo. Price Ml. 11*. 6 d. 

It is well known, that in the time of Louis XIV. there were two Noblemen at the Court of 
this monarch employed in writing a daily Journal of every thing which passed under their ob- 
servation. One of these was the Duke de bt. Simon, and the other was the Marquis dc Dangcau. 
These Memoirs will be lead with indescribable interest. 

3. JOURNAL of an ENGLISH TRAVELLER from 

1814 to 1816, «r. Memoirs and Anecdotes of lier Royal Highness the 
Pincess of Wales and her Court, with Letters of her Royal Highness, Lord 
Liverpool, Mr. Whitbread, &c. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 4s. 6 d. 

4. MEMOIRES PAJtTICULlERS. Par Madame LA 

DU CU ESSE IVANGOULEME. 3rd Edition, with Historical and Bio- 
graphical Notes, printed uniformly with the Work of Hu6 and the Journal 
de Glory. Svo. 5 s. (id. 

5 . THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF BEN- 

JAM IN FRANKLIN, L. L, D. F.R. S. &c. Comprehending a Series of 
Familiar, Literary, and Political Letters, written between the years 1753 
and 1790. Now lirst published from the Originals in the possession of his 
Grandson William Temple Franklin, Esq. the 2nd Edition, in 2 vols. 
8vo. 

Among the various characters of high name in the literary World, whose letters and senti- 
ments are here recorded, may be mentioned Mr. Burke, Mr. 1-ox, Dr. Priestly, Dr. Price, bir 
Joseph Bauktb, Brand Hollis, Granville Sharp, Baron Masccre^, Buffon, Bcccaria. David 
Hartley, Bis op ahiplcy, the Earl of Buclian, Lord Shclbum, Lord Grantham, General Wash- 
ington, Sir Edward Ncwenham, See. See. Sec. 

6. MEMOIRS of the PUBLIC LIFE of M. FOUCHE, 

Duke of Otranto, comprising various Coirespondence, addressed to the 
Emperor Napoleon, Duke of Wellington, King Joachim, the Duke d’ Artois, 
Prince Bluchcr, Louis XVI 11., Count de Hlacas, and other ministers, &c. 
2nd Edition. 8vo. 75 . 6d. 

This work portrays this celebrated man as he really is. It exhibits his mos. secret sentiments, 
the spirit of his public Life, and the principles which have directed him at all periods, and in si- 
tuations the most diversified. The Political Documents will be found to thiow great light on 
the pcnonal relations of the Duke, and on the history and character of recent events* 
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7 . LETTERS from the EARL of CHESTERFIELD to 

ARTHUR CHARLES STANHOPE, Esq. relative to the Education of 
his Godson, the late Earl of Chesterfield. Now first published from the 
Originals, in l vol. 12mo. 7s. 6rf. 

8. NARRATIVE of a TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE at 

the COURT of TRIPOLY. From the original Correspondence in the 
Possession of the Family of the late RICHARD TULLY, Esq the British 
Consult comprising authentic Memoirs and Anecdotes of the reigning Ba- 
shaw, his Family, and various Persons of Distinction; an Account of the 
domestic Manners of the Moors, Arabs, and Turks, &c. &c. 2nd Edition, in 
1 vol* 4to. with several coloured plates, 2L 1 2s. 6<L bds. 

9. TRAVELS to MOROCCO, (through France and Spain.) 
By Col. MAURICE KEATING, comprising a Narrative of the Author’s 
Residence in that Empire, with an Account of the British Embassy to 
the Court of Morocco, under the late George Payne, Esq. Consul 
General; to which is added, a Second Journey through France in 1814* 
in which a Comparison is drawn between the present and former State of 
that Country and its Inhabitants, in 4to. illustrated with 34 plates of 
Scenery, Antiquities and Costume, from Drawings made on the Spot by 
the Author. 4L 4s. bds. 

10. NARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in IRELAND 

during the Summer of 1814 and that of 1815. By ANNE PLUMPTRE, 
in 1 vol. 4to. embellished with a Portrait of the Author, from a Painting 
by Northcote, and 12 Engravings of remarkable Scenery. 

11. LETTERS from the MEDITERRANEAN, containing 

a Civil and Political Account of Sicily, Tripoli, Tunis, and Malta, with 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, and Observations, illustrative of the 
present State of those Countries, and thei relative Situation with respect 
to the British Empire. By EDWARD BLAQUIERE, Esq. R. N. In 
S large vols 8vo* with Maps. 28*. 

Mr. Blaquicrc has produced an intcicsiing and considerably important work, which is nt>t 
merely creditable to his talent*, bur his integrity, and from which hi* Majesty Government 
may acquire a great deal of useful information.--- Eclec. Rev. 

12. AMUSEMENTS in RETIREMENT; or, The In. 
flucnce of Literature, Science, and the Liberal Arts, on the Manners and 
Happiness of Private Life. By the Author of “ The Philosophy of 
Nature.” lnlvel.8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

13. RECOLLECTIONS of ITALY, ENGLAND, and 
AMERICA. By F. A. Dli CHATEAUBRIAND, (Author of “ Atala,” 
“ Travels in Greece and Palestine,” &c.). 2 vol. 8vo. 18*. 

— Ditto in French. 

14. The REVOLUTIONS of EMPIRES, ANCIENT and 

MODERN { an Historical, Literary, and Political Essay. By F. A. DE 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 8vo. 12*. 

15. A DICTIONARY of the LIVING AUTHORS of 

""GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND; comprising Literary Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of their Lives, and a Chronological Register of their Publi- 
cations, closely printed in 1 vol. 8vo» 14s. bds. 
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16. MEMOIRS of LADY HAMILTON, with illustrative 

Anecdotes of her most particular Friends and distinguished Contemporaries* 
Sod Edition, embellished with a tine Portrait after Romney. 10s. 6d. bds. 

17. MEMOIRS of CAPTAIN ASHE, Author of “The 

Spirit of the Book/’ &c. written by Himself. 3 vols. Sir. 

18. MEMOIRS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, Knt* 

L. L. D. &c. late President of the Royal Academy. By JAMES NORTH- 
COTE, Esq. R. A. 4to. comprising Anecdotes of Johnson, Burke, Gold- 
smith, Garrick, &c. 1 vol. 4to. with Portraits, &c. 2/. 12$, 6d% bds.] 

19. The SECOND and last VOLUME of the TRAVELS 

of the Professor LICHTENSTEIN in SOUTHERN AFRICA; com- 
prising the Continuation of his Journey through the Karroo: a Botanical 
Tour to the District of Zwellendam, Ac. a Journey into the Countries of 
the Bosjesmans, the Coran9, and the Beetjuans, a People never before 
visited by Europeans s an Excursion to the Borders of the Roggeveld : a 
Journey to Bosjesveld and Tulbagh, and the Return by St. Helena to 
Europe. Illustrated with a valuable Map, and several Engravings, 30$. bds. 

20. TRAVELS in the CAUCASUS and GEORGIA, per- 
formed by Command of the Russian Government. By JULIUS VON 
KLAPROTH, Member of the ^Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Pe- 
tersburg, &c. 4to. 2/. 2s. bds. 

The result of M. Klaproth’s labours is a volume containing a very considerable stock of 
new information.-— Monthly Review, October. 

21. TRAVELS in the MOREA, ALBANIA, and other 
Parts of the OTTOMAN EMPIRE. By F. C. POUQUEVILLE, M. D. 
Member of the Commission of Arts and Sciences, and French Consul at 
Joannina. With Engravings of Scenery and Costume, 2 f. 2s. bds. 

22. TRAVELS THROUGH NORWAY and LAPLAND, 

By LEOPOLD VON BUCH, Member of the Royal Academy of Science* 
at Berliu. With Notes, Ac. by Professor JAMESON, 4to. Maps. 1/. 16 j. 
boards. 

Von Buch, like the celebrated Humboldt, is a Prussiau, and a man of sense, enterprise 
and observation. His Travels through Norway and Lapland contain much curious and Cain* 
able information.-— Edinb. Rev. 

23. The SECOND and last VOLUME of the VOYAGES 
and TRAVELS of G. VON LANGSDORFF, Aulic Counsellor to His 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, and Consul-General at the Brazils, con- 
taining the Account of his Voyage to the Aleutian Islands and North-West 
Coast of America, and Return by Land over the North-East Parts of Asia, 
through Siberia to Petersburg, a Route never before performed. Illus- 
trated with a Map, and several Engravings. H. 17*. 6d. bds. 

This is a valuable and entertaining woik. It is the production of au individual highly ac- 
complished iu his profession.— British Critic. 

This volume communicates much new information ■, particularly respecting the state of the 
north-west coast of America.— Monthly Review. 

24. SICILY and its INHABITANTS. By W.H. THOMP- 

SON. 4 to. With Engravings. 31s. 6 d. bds. 
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35. An HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the BATTLE of 

WATERLOO, written from the first Authority, by W. MUD FORD, Esq. 
and arcom named by a Scries of Twenty-four splendidly coloured Engrav- 
“p, mT&f. from Drawings taken on the Spot by JAMES ROUSE. 
Eiq! illustrating the whole Country from Brussels to Charleroi. Imperial 
4 to. 6/. By. bfte. 

20. An AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE of the INVASIONS 

of FRANCE in 1814 and 1815. By M. l)E BEAUCHAMP, Author of 
«« The History of the War of La Vendee.” The 2nd Edition, comprising 
u circumstantial Account of the Battle of Waterloo, by a French Staff Offi- 
cer, in 2 vote. 8vo. 21s. bds. The Invasion of 1815 separately, to complete 
1st Edition. 4s. 

27. HISTORY of the WAR in SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 

from 1807 to 1815. By General SARRAZIN, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated 
with a Map, exhibiting the Routes of the various Armies. 12s. bds. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Illness of His Majesty. — Impatience of the Opposition .— 
Recall of Mr. Fox from Italy. — Proceedings in Par • 
liament . — Assertion of the Prince's Right to the Re • 
geticy. — Resisted by Mr. Pitt . — Vehemence of Mr . 
Sheridan . — His Influence with the Prince. — Mr. Burke 
said to have been introduced by him at Carleton House.— 
Extreme Intemperance of that great Man. — Conduct of 
Mr. Sheridan to Dr. Willis. — His Correction of a Lite* 
rary Error in Lord Belgrave. — Debates on the Regen - 
ey. — Contest with Mr. Rollc on the supposed Mar* 
riage of the Prince.— On the Settlement of the Roytd 
Household.— Singular Conduct of the Irish Parlia* 
went. — Recovery of His Majesty. 

WHILE the nation was rejoicing in the com- 
memoration of that great event which settled the 
constitution upon a permanent basis, and while 
one sentiment actuated all parties in celebrating the 
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blessing that opened a way to the accession of the 
House of Brunswick to the throne of these realms, 
a cloud arose to damp the cheerful feeling, and 
spread dismay and jealousy throughout the land. 
His Majesty having been for some time troubled 
with a bilious complaint, was advised, in the 
preceding summer, to try the Cheltenham waters ; 
from which, and an excursion through the midland 
counties, he appeared to have received material 
benefit. But about the middle of October, some 
unpleasant rumours were circulated respecting the 
nature and degree of his malady ; to dispel which, 
and appease the public anxiety, a levee was held at 
St. James's, on the twenty-fourth of that month. 
This measure, however, though it might have a 
momentary effect in stilling the public fears, was 
highly improper, as having a tendency to produce 
irritation where the restoration of health required 
Calmness and seclusion. This was proved, indeed, 
soon afterwards ; for on the king's return to 
Windsor, his disorder assumed a very alarming 
aspect ; and by the second week in November he 
was universally known to be in a state of complete 
delirium. This melancholy intelligence naturally 
drew the leading persons of different parties to the 
metropolis, that they might be in readiness to act 
&s teh exigency of affairs should require : and as 
the Prince of Wales had long been closely con- 
nected with the opposition, the principal members 
of this class were more than commonly active on 
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the present occasion. Mr. Fox was then in Italy 
for his health ; but an express was instantly dis- 
patched to hasten his return with as much speed 
as if the welfare of the stale had depended upon 
his presence. In the mean time the most assiduous 
attentions were paid to his royal highness by those 
who anticipated a change in the administration 
as the necessary result of his entrance into the full 
exercise of the regal authority^ Among the chief 
favourites at Carleton House was Mr. Sheridan, 
whose zeal for the interests of his royal patron was 
far from being tempered with that prudence which 
became the confidential adviser of a prince upon 
whom the public attention was now fixed with 
more than ordinary anxiety. 

The parliament, which had been prorogued to 
the twentieth of November, met, of course, on 
that day, and then adjourned to the fourth of the 
following month ; previous to which a meeting of 
the privy council was held, for the purpose of 
obtaining the evidence of the physicians who were 
in attendance on the king, all of whom were ‘ 
agreed in their description of the disorder, and the 
probability of a recovery, though none of them 
could presume to assign any period for the cure. 
This concurrent opinion, however, of the medical 
men upon the degree of the complaint was suffi- 
cient of itself to shew the necessity of restricting 
the powers to be vested in the regency, which, from 
the personal incapacity of the king, it was now , 
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the indispensable duty of the legislature to supply. 
The proceedings of the privy council being reported 
to parliament, afurther adjournment of both houses 
took place till the eighth of December, when it 
was proposed by Mr. Fitt that a committee of 
twenty-one members should be appointed for the 
examination of the phj'sicians. Two days after- 
wards, the committee presented their report; and 
another was then moved for by the minister, to 
examine the journals) and report precedents of 
such proceedings as could be found in cases of 
the suspension of the royal authority by infancy, 
sickness, or otherwise, with a view to provide for 
the exercise of the same. To such a proposition 
one would hardly suppose that the smallest objec- 
tion could have been made, especially by those 
persons who were the zealous advocates for the 
power of parliament in regulating and restraining 
the prerogative of the crown. But by a fatality 
which sometimes leads the wisest men into the 
strangest inconsistencies, Mr. Fox, at the very 
outset of the business; opposed the motion which 
had been made by the minister as wholly nuga- 
tory, and at the same time advauced this position, 
«« that whenever the sovereign, from sickness, infir- 
mity, or other incapacity, was unable to exercise 
the functions of his high office, the heir apparent, 
being of full age and capacity, had as clear and 
express a right to assume the reins of government, 
and exercise the power of sovereignty, as in tit? 
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case of His Majesty’s natural demise.” This 
assumption of right on the part of the' prince of 
Wales was immediately controverted by the minis- 
ter, who took an advantage, from what had been 
advanced by Mr. Fox, to urge the absolute neces- 
sity of the measure which he had proposed; for, as 
Mr. Pitt very forcibly argued, the bare intimation, of 
a claim of right rendered it a matter of consequence 
to ascertain, from precedent and history, whether 
there was any foundation for it ; since, if such an 
authority should be discovered, farther delibera- 
tion in that house on the subject would be unne- 
cessary. In the mean time, however, the minister 
had no hesitation in maintaining that the assertion 
of such a right in the Prince of Wales, or any one 
else, was little short of treason against the consti- 
tution of the country. Mr. Pitt proceeded with 
the same frankness to observe, that while he 
avoided the discussion of the principle, he would 
pledge himself to prove, that in the case of the 
interruption of the personal exercise of the royal 
authority, without the existence of any lawful 
provision previously made for carrying on the 
government, it belonged to the other branches of 
the legislature, on the part of the nation at large, 
to provide according to their discretion, for the 
temporary exercise of the regal functions in the 
name and on the behalf of the sovereign, in such 
manner as they should deem requisite: and that 
the Prince of Wales had no more right of himself 
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without their decision, to assume the government, 
than any other individual subject in the country. 

Mr. Fox, in reply, was driven to the necessity 
of defending the right which he had advanced on 
the principle of an hereditary sovereignty. He 
was followed by Mr. Burke, who attacked the 
minister with his accustomed powers of sarcastic 
raillery, and represented him as a competitor with 
the prince for the regency, and as threatening the 
assertors of the right of his royal highness with the 
penalties of constructive treason. 

The petulance of Burke called forth one of those 
pertinent illustrations for which his great antago- 
nist was remarkably felicitous, and which, in the 
present instance, he applied with equal force in 
repelling an illiberal accusation, and in strengthen- 
ing the constitutional ground which he had taken. 
“ At that period of our history,” said Mr. Pitt, 
“ when our constitution was settled on its present 
foundation, when Mr. Somers and other great men 
declared that no person had a right to the crown 
independent of the two houses of parliament, 
would it have been either fair or decent for any 
one to pronounce Mr. Somers a personal compe- 
titor with King William ?** 

The doctrine that had been started by the oppo- 
sition with regard to the abstract rights of the heir 
apparent was also strongly animadverted on in the 
House of Lords by ihe venerable Earl Camden, 
president of the council ; which induced Mr. Fox 
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to take the first opportunity of. vindicating himself 
and explaining his meaning, when the committee 
of precedents brought up their report. ' On that 
occasion he complained heavily of having been 
misrepresented in another place, and made to say, 
that the Prince of Wales had a right to assume 
the royal authority, in consequence of the inca- 
pacity of the king, when he only meant that the 
claim, as of right, was in the prince, but that the 
adjudication of possession lay in the other branches 
of the legislature. This refined distinction he 
followed up by recommending the house to pre- 
sent a declaration or address to his royal highness, 
investing him, during the incapacity of His Ma- 
jesty, with the full exercise of all the royal powers, 
in the same manner, and to the same extent, that 
they would be enjoyed by the king had his health 
remained unimpaired. 

To have acted upon this proposition would 
have been an admission, on the part of parlia- 
ment, of the very inherent right, which waa a 
matter of question, and remained to be proved. 
Mr. Pitt, therefore, still continued inflexibly to 
resist the claim, notwithstanding the subtle mo- 
dification in which it was now involved by poli- 
tical casuistry; for nothing in reality could be 
more absurd than to make parliament a mere 
instrument, by giving it the privilege of adjudica- 
tion, without the power of deliberation andrefuftiU 
The question was one of vital importance, which 
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affected the essence of the constitution, and with 
Which the private virtues of the Prince of Wales 
had no concern. It Was a new case, and nothing 
Certainly could be found in the English history 
that was perfectly analogous to the exigency. The 
devolution may be regarded as bearing in principle 
the nearest resemblance to it; for at that period 
the regal authority was in fact suspended by an 
abandonment on the part of the sovereign ; in 
Which crisis the convention parliament did not 
indeed appoint a regency, but it went farther, and 
filled the throne. Now it could not be denied, 
that if the former measure had been considered as 
" most adviseable for the public benefit and the per- 
manent security of the constitution, a regency 
Would then have been adopted, in preference to 
the act which gave the vacant crown to the Prince 
of Orange. This was a precedent so- completely 
in support of the parliamentary right to supply 
any deficiency that may possibly arise in the exer- 
cise of the royal authority through the moral inca- 
pacity of the sovereign, that it may well excite 
astonishment how men who made a boast of being 
guided by the principles of the revolution could 
pass it Over in silence, or endeavour to evade its 
application. But when the purposes of a party 
ate to be served, men of the greatest ability and the 
loftiest sentiments will not scruple to make sacri- 
fices Which they would be the first to condemn 
fifth the wtifiost severity in others. That this 
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assertion of a right to the regency, without the 
express appointment of parliament, arose from the 
connexion which subsisted between the prince 
and the party in opposition, cannot admit of a. 
doubt ; and it exhibits a memorable instance of 
political inconsistency, and the little confidence 
that is to be placed in professions erf public virtue. 
Upon the whole, however, a material advantage 
resulted from this temerity in putting forward the 
claim of right on the behalf of the prihee, as it 
reduced ministers to the necessity of bringing the 
question to an issue, that the legality of the mea- 
sures to be adopted might be settled, and that in 
future no disputes might arise in cases of a similar 
emergency. But though Mr. Fox was the first to 
start the subject, and though the party of which 
he was the leader made a great outcry against 
Mr. Pitt for having represented the alleged right 
as dangerous and unconstitutional, nothing was 
more disagreeable to them than the intention which 
he avowed of coming to a decision upon theques* 
lion, which had been agitated previous to the 
arrangement of the necessary measures for the 
supply of the royal functions, which were now in 
a state of suspension. Thus the indiscreet zeal 
of the party, Who were eager for the establishment 
of that government in which they expected to hold 
the principal influence, occasioned tt delay which 
produced, ill s hVefy stage of the business, new 
triumphs to the minister, ami ended at last ra the 
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complete mortification of his opponents. Mr. 
Sheridan seems to have foreseen the consequences 
of this precipitancy of his friends ; but in the alarm 
which he felt on the declaration of Mr. Pitt, he 
had recourse to language little calculated to divert 
thatjgreat man from his purpose, or to make a 
favourable impression upon the house. After 
reprobating with great vehemence the discussion 
of a proposition, which, instead of conciliating, 
might create dissensions and animosities, Mr. 
Sheridan warned the right honourable gentleman 
against provoking that claim to be asserted which 
had not yet been preferred.' Now, though this 
might be considered, and perhaps was intended 
as a gauntlet thrown down to the minister, it 
was, in fact, an impeachment of the right of par- 
liament to settle a regency in cases where the 
moral capacity of the sovereign is suspended, and 
to limit the powers of those who may be called 
to the exercise of the royal authority during that 
deficiency. This tone of defiance was even more 
imprudent and unbecoming than the hasty ad- 
vancement of pretensions on the part of the prince, 
which had already roused the attention of parlia- 
ment, and excited considerable apprehensions 
amon^ the people. Thus the headlong eagerness 
of the persons who affected the greatest zeal for 
the constitution, and the warmest attachment to 
the royal family, made the illustrious personage 
Hfeose cause they espoused an object of suspicion 
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throughout the country. Knowing the footing 
on which these advocates of an unlimited regency 
stood at Carleton House, it was natural for indie* 
pendent men, and the public at large, to view thetff 
proceedings with some degree of jealousy. What* 
ever came from this quarter on a subject so 
generally interesting to the nation, was properly 
considered as bearing the stamp of authority, and 
conveying an expression of the royal sentiments. 
When, therefore, Mr. Fox originally hazarded the 
question of right, in manifest contradiction to 
the political principles which he had hitherto main* 
tained, the obvious inference in the minds of roost 
impartial men was, that he had been called from 
Italy expressly for the purpose of broaching thia 
new doctrine ; and it was still more generally 
concluded, that when his friend Sheridan after- 
wards dared the miuister to bring the claim of the 
prince before parliament, he had the highest sanc- 
tion for the conduct which he pursued, and the 
language which he uttered. It was scarcely to be 
imagined, that any person, professedly in the con- 
fidence of the prince, would, without authority, 
have denied the right of parliament to investigate, 
the grounds of a claim which, in its very nature,, 
would have had an extensive and indefinite, in- 
fluence upon .the privileges of the crown and,the' 
liberties of thfe people. What fell from Mr. She-, 
ridan in the course of this, debate was therefore,, 
considered, both by the house and the mint 
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in ft very important light, as expressive of some- 
thing like a protest against the legislative power 
of parliament to enter upon the question of right ; 
and Mr. Pitt, in consequence, observed, “ that he 
trusted the house would do its duty in spite of 
ftay threat, however high might be the authority 
(torn which it proceeded.” 

The situation in which Mr. Sheridan had now 
involved himself was awkward enough ; but the 
effect which it was Calculated to produce in regard 
to bis royal patron was of a much more serious 
nature ; for it had the direct tendency to place the 
Prince of Wales in a state of personal competition 
tvitb the two houses of parliament in a matter of 
the highest and most grave consjder~tL.il with 
respect to legislative jurisdiction. It w?s im- 
possible, therefore, for the minister to pass over 
the declaration slightly, or to regard it as the mere 
effusion of zeal on the part of the speaker, who 
was universally known to have a commanding 
influence in the cabinet council of the prince. 
Mr. Sheridan was aware of the error which he had 
committed, and he endeavoured to retrieve it by 
denying that his language could be construed into 
a threat, and observing that it was merely an 
hypothetical statement of the danger that would 
ftiiSe, should the prince be provoked - to urge a 
Claim tvhidh he had not as yet preferred. This 
ekphtbftttoi), however, was too Sophistical and 
flimsy to receive much attention ; and it was 
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easy to see that if any danger or (ni^9|^9H(P1^e4 
the discussion of the asserted right* the -Mlgcf&’lay 
with those who had startedlthe question, antf not 
with the ministers, whose durty it was to accept 
the challenge, and set the matter at rest where 
only it could be lawfully determined. The neces- 
sity of this resolution became still more urgent* 
if possible, from the very explanation which- Mr. 
Sheridan had just made ; for therein he still con* 
tinned to maintain the claim as a dormant right, 
which the prince might, at a future period, be 
advised to bring forward whenever such a measure 
should appear convenient to himself or his friends. 
Considerable alarm now began to prevail among 
the members of the opposition* the whole body of 
whom saw clearly enough that the claim which 
had been so injudiciously and prematurely set up, 
was too questionable to be supported, and too un- 
popular to be carried. Every exertion was there- 
fore made to prevent the formal discussion of a 
point which the party that advanced it would 
not totally abandon as untenable, while they 
were sensible of their incapacity to defend its 
validity. Some of the royal family endeavoured 
to prevail upon ministers to wave the discussion 
of this delicate subject; but their entreaties were 
ineffectual, and Mr. Pitt, on the sixteenth of 
December, carried, through a committee of thu 
House of Commons, three resolutions, the 
stance of which was, that, as the royal authority 
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Was suspended, it became the right and duty of 
parliament then assembled to provide the means 
for supplying the deficiency in such mauner as 
the exigency of the case might require. This was 
not only a death-blow to the claim that had been 
so pertinaciously asserted, but it was a clear indi* 
cation that whatever regency should be adopted, 
would be restricted in its powers by legislative 
enactments. 

The latter conclusion, indeed, could not well 
be avoided, when the principle was once establish- 
ed that parliament alone was competent to make 
provision for the exercise of the regal functions 
during the personal incapacity of the sovereign. 
This consequence was felt by the leaders of the 
opposition, who, being fearful of the limitations 
which might be adopted by the majorities, now 
decidedly with ministers in both houses, deter- 
mined to persevere in supporting the ideal right, 
which they had created in order to combat with it 
those restrictions which they were apprehensive 
would place the object of their own ambition at 
an indefinite distance. In the debate on the 
ministerial resolutions, Mr. Fox betrayed great 
irritation of temper while endeavouring to vindi- 
cate himself from, the charge of a dereliction of 
principles; but the only thing urged by him in 
the shape of an argument on the question of the 
parliamentary right to nominate a regency, was 
the allegation, that by so doing the monarchy 
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would no longer be hereditary but elective. The 
most satisfactory refutation of. this extravagant 
position was to be found in the proceedings of the 
assembly where it was delivered; for, however 
mortifying the same might be to the feelings of a 
party, it could not be fairly denied that the whole 
manifested a jealous watchfulness over the consti* 
tutional rights of the throne, and a careful 
anxiety to restore the royal authority unimpaired 
to its legitimate possessor upon the recovery of inis 
mental faculties. Parliament was not then engaged 
in disposing of the crown, but in securing the 
exercise of its most essential functions for the 
public benefit, till such time as the sovereign in 
being should be fully capacitated to discharge the 
important duties of his high station. A material 
distinction arose out of this fact, which completely" 
destroyed the fallacious reasoning of those, who, by 
their conduct, seem to have regarded the throne 
itself as vacant, and unjustly withheld from him,, 
who alone, in the case of actual demise, would have 
had the right to fill it. As one act of imprudence 
generally begets another, Mr. Fox, who had incau* 
tiously hazarded the position of an abstract right ij| 
the prince to take upon him the reins of govern^ 
ment, now ventured to announce himself and fife 
friends as the intended successors of the existing 
ministers, a declaration, which, at that period, and 
under all circumstances, was far from being cajm 
cola ted to impress upon the public mind a favour^ 
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•fele opinion of that change which was about to 
take place. This confident anticipation of power, 
while the great council of the nation was engaged 
in deliberating on the means of providing for an 
urgent state necessity, could not be vindicated on 
any other plea than that of political expediency, 
as tending to influence those vacillating minds who 
might be in a state of hesitancy between a regard 
to old connexions, and the desire of profiting by a 
new state of things. * With an avowal of such 
expectations, it ill became Mr. Fox to charge the 
minister, in the course of the same speech, as having 
been so long possessed of power that he could not 
endure to part with it, and of being at least re- 
solved to ruin that which he could no longer be 
permitted to enjoy. 

A denunciation of this nature was easy of retort 
with accelerated force and much surer aim, for the 
ambition of Mr. Pitt could have at least nothing 
more than an ephemeral gratification, while that of 
his opponents extended its prospects not merely 
within the temporary circle of a provisional govern- 
ment, but far end wide, through all the rich and 
growing advantages of a new reign. This frank 
declaration, that a change in the administration was 
already settled in the cabinet council of the prince, 
afforded an opportunity to Mr. Pitt of shewing 
strongly the interested motives* by which hie 
adversaries were guided in their present conduct, 
dud of inferring fromtheace the still greater neces- 
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sity of guarding against the abuse of those powers 
with which the regent might be invested, sur- 
rounded as he was by advisers who felt no scruple 
in making a boast of their own pretensions* By 
thus mixing the hopes of the party with the con- 
cerns of the prince, the cause of both suffered 
considerably in the public opinion, as appeared 
beyond all question in the support which minis- 
ters received at a time when their continuance in 
office wholly depended upon the uncertain event of 
the king’s speedy recovery. Nothing therefore 
could be more absurd or inconsistent than the 
accusation of ambition which was so vehemently 
brought against them by those persons, who, 
according to their own admission, were at that 
very moment impatient to possess their places, 
being equally regardless of the sentiments of the 
nation, and of the probable feelings of the sovereign 
himself, whenever he should be in a state to resent 
the advantage that had been taken of his malady* 
Yet this charge of ambition was urged with 
additional vehemence a few days afterwards by 
Mr. Sheridan, who represented Mr. Pitt as acting 
in a spirit of personal enmity to the prince; and 
he concluded a desultory speech full of invective, 
with asking whether any person would advise his 
royal highness to say—'* I accept the regency under 
the limitations you propose, which I think are im- 
proper, and which I hope parliament will annul?” 
Now at this very time the speaker knew that 
VOL. II. c 
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both he and his friends had actually recommended 
the acceptance of the regency, let the parlia* 
tneutary restrictions be what they might; audit 
was admitted just before in this samfe speech that 
the prince would consent to the limitations of his 
authority. This was a strange contradiction, for it 
could not be supposed that the assent so unreserv- 
edly promised would be the single act of the prince, 
without the concurrence of those persons who were 
known to be his confidential advisers. It was, 
therefore, an idle flight of oratory to say, that 
none of these political friends would venture 
to give such counsel to his royal highness, and 
yet at the same time to acknowledge in the same 
breath that his acceptance of the government 
might be relied upon whenever parliament should 
have settled the conditions. This was, in feet, an 
admission that the prince had a council for whose 
judgment he entertained amuchgreaterrespectthan 
for the decisions of the two legislative branches of 
the constitution, though, as a matter of prudence, 
he could not follow his inclination. It appeared, 
however, a few days afterwards, that notwithstand- 
ing the bold declaration of Mr, Sheridan, with 
respect to the firmness of his party in withholding 
their advice to the prince on the subject of his 
acceptance of the regency, they did actually not 
only recommend his compliance, but even draw 
up in his name a protest against the restrictions 
with which the office was intended to be clogged. 
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On the thirtieth of December, Mr. Pitt submitted 
to the prince an outline of the plan vrhich had 
been prepared by the cabinet for parliamentary 
consideration, respectfully soliciting permission 
to explain the same, either in person or in writing, 
as his royal highness should think proper to 
order. But instead of giving the minister the 
opportunity which he requested, an answer was 
returned, containing a long and laboured complaint 
against the paper, as exhibiting “a project for 
producing weakness, disorder, and insecurity, 
in every branch of the administration of affairs — 
a project for dividing the royal family from each 
other, for separating the court from the state, and 
therefore by disjoining government from its natural 
and accustomed support— a scheme for discon- 
necting the authority to command service from the 
power of animating it by reward, and for allotting to 
the prince all the insidious duties of government, 
without the means of softening them to the public, 
by any one act of grace, favour, or benignity/’ 
This injudicious and ill-advised remonstrance 
went still farther than all this, by treating lightly the 
powers and prerogatives of the crown, as being no 
otherwise necessary than in an auxiliary subser- 
vience to the preservation of the poise and balance 
of the constitution. To what purpose such 
reasoning was introduced into a paper of this 
nature it would be difficult to surmise, singe jt&e 
principle of it had nothing apparently to dp with 
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the subject of the regency ; and, what was worse, 
it went the length, if pushed to its consequences, 
of destroying all the hereditary rights for which the 
framers of this curious protest were at that very 
time the most furious advocates. After lamenting 
in a querulous strain the degraded state, cur- 
tailed authority, and diminished energy of the 
government now proposed, the advisers of the 
prince, in flat contradiction to what Mr. Sheridan 
had averred in their name, concluded with express- 
ing a determination to undertake the painful trust, 
to prevent the evils which might otherwise arise to 
the king's interests, the peace and happiness of 
the royal family, and the safety and welfare of the 
nation. The party spirit breathing throughout 
this declaration ill became the illustrious per- 
sonage in whose name it was composed ; and the 
argument on the supposed injustice of limiting the 
executive government conveyed a strong reflec- 
tion upon the wisdom and integrity of the two 
legislative branches of the constitution, by whom 
the full exercise of that power had already been 
recognized as both a natural right, and a positive 
duty. 

This celebrated paper, copies of which were 
circulated with the greatest industry, has been 
confidently ascribed to the pen of Mr. Burke, 
who is said to have been now, for the first time, 
introduced at Carleton House by his friend 
Sheridan. The story, however, does not seem 
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entitled to much credit, for the internal! character 
of the paper is too vapid and heavy for the genius 
of Burke, whose ardent mind would assuredly 
have diffused vigour into the composition, and the 
correctness of whose judgment would as certainly 
have preserved it from the charge of inelegance 
and grammatical deficiency. Besides, it is not 
likely that Burke would have presumed to inter- 
weave into a document of this nature sentiments 
which were derogatory to the dignity of the crown, 
and amounting to the concession that the people 
have a right to curtail and take away the regal 
prerogatives at their pleasure. In the warmth of 
debate, the irritable temper of Burke sometimes 
hurried him into strange flights of extravagance ; 
and he would, for the sake of enforcing his own 
positions, or ridiculing those of others, bring toge- 
ther the most heterogeneous objects ; but though in 
the’ course of these proceedings he too frequently 
insulted the feelings and the taste of his hearers by 
odious comparisons, he never diverged into the 
republican jargon, that government is of popular 
creation, and its privilege nothing more than a 
matter of public convenience. Burke was a violent 
politician, but he was too wise a man to espouse 
notions which could not be carried into practice 
without producing universal anarchy ; and how- 
ever loosely he might occasionally argue in public 
assemblies, it is not to be supposed that he would 
assert in the name of the prince doctrines which he 
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did not himself believe to be true. The zeal of 
Burke in defending the claims of his royal highness 
at this juncture, though inflammatory enough, was 
more in unison with the exploded system of the 
divine right of hereditary monarchy than favour- 
able to the voice of the people. If, therefore, Burke 
was either the sole author of this paper, or any way 
concerned in drawing it up, the utmost that can be 
said is that the circumstance affords another lament- 
able instance of the political inconsistencies into 
which the greatest men are liable to run, when 
they suffer themselves to be harnessed in the 
trammels of a party. But this document was not 
more unworthy of the eminent writer to whom it 
has been so confidently attributed, than it was 
beneath the exalted dignity of the personage for 
whose use, and in whose name, it was deliberately 
composed. Nothing could be more improper than 
to represent the prince as betraying particular 
uneasiness about the want of power to confer 
those rewards and distinctions upon his adherents, 
which he could not but be sensible must prove dis- 
agreeable to his Toyal parent in the event of his 
recovery. This desire of prerogative, for the pur- 
poses of gratifying private ambition, was as little 
to be justified as the attempt to gain popularity 
by flattering the passions and prejudices of the 
multitude. 

But the little regard which the advisers of theprince 
had for appearances was evinced in almost every 
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stage of this business, and in none more remarkably, 
or disgustingly, than in their studied endeavours to 
prove that the malady of the king was irremediable. 

In the committee appointed by the Hoi|se..of 
Commons for the examination of the physicians, 
the most rigorous and perplexing questions were 
put to those gentlemen who had ventured to 
express their hopes of a recovery ; but Dr. 
Willis, whose judgment in such cases enabled 
him to speak with the greatest confidence, 
was exposed to a much closer interrogation, and 
compelled to endure more painful remarks than 
any of his colleagues. 

Even in obstinate complaints, where the mind 
is unaffected, medical observers may see latent 
indications of a favourable nature which the^ 
cannot easily explain to others, though the 
signs of recovery may be sufficiently satis- 
factory to themselves. But in disorders of the 
brain, the symptoms on which the experienced 
practitioner grounds his expectations of return- 
ing reason are still more difficult of elucidation, 
being generally of so refined and subtle a tex- 
ture as to have in appearance rather a tendency 
to increase fear than to generate hope. In all cases 
of this description, however, the interests of hu- 
manity will incline the judicious attendant to 
cherish whatever holds out the slightest promise 
pf convalescence, as an excitement to professional 
diligence, and a support for the afflicted. Even 
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where the intellect seems shrouded in darkness, 
and every attempt to recall it into action proves 
ineffectual,, the intelligent practitioner will be the 
Jast to relax in his attentions, knowing on what 
slender and imperceptible movements the restora- 
tion of consciousness may depend. He who thus 
acts in the treatment of one of the most deplorable 
and intricate of human ailments will sometimes 
be mistaken in his judgment, and often be disap- 
pointed in his expectations, yet surely he cannot 
be justly censured for errors where certainty is 
unattainable, nor ought he to be condemned for 
indulging those hopes which are the animating 
stimuli to perseverance in duty. The disorder 
under which His Majesty laboured was of a 
character that fully warranted this line of conduct 
on the part of his medical attendants, who would, 
in fact, have been highly reprehensible if they had 
deported themselves in such a way as to depress 
the anxious hopes of a loyal and affectionate people. 

Had the symptoms of the disease been more 
perplexing and obstinate than they really were, 
the physicians would have deserved commen- 
dation for endeavouring to soothe the public 
mind as much as possible, by holding out the 
prospect of a cure. But morality has seldom 
much connexion with political feelings ; and that 
which would be considered as an indispensable 
rule of action in the common concerns of life, will 
be dressed up in the most odious colours when 
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it happens to thwart the purposes of ambition. 
Dr. Willis, who, as a man of simple manners and 
conscientious principles, had no idea that a favour- 
ablereport of His Majesty’s situation could possibly 
give offence to loyal minds, very naturally deliver- 
ed his opinion with the confidence of one, who, 
being satisfied himself, thought that he should, 
at least, escape reproach, though he might not 
perhaps obtain entire credence. But the doctor 
was mistaken ; for his sentiments were treated as 
impertinent, and his practice was censured as 
empirical. 

His long established reputation could not secure 
him from the ’'liberal accusation of charlatanism, 
nor his age and profession from sarcasm and abuse. 
The 1'reedom with which he spoke on a subject 
that was familiar to him was represented as flip- 
pancy, while his prudence in avoiding to commit 
himself by positive predictions was described as eva- 
sion. The support which Dr. Willis received from 
the ministerial side of the house, and the reliance 
which it was known that Her Majesty placed upon 
his judgment, contributed to render him an object 
of particular dislike to the opposition, who worried 
him without mercy in the committees, and labour- 
ed by every means to undervalue him in the 
estimation of the public. In this business Mr. 
Sheridan took the lead, and he managed it with aii 
address which did more credit to his wit than his 
discretion ; for, however happy he might be in 
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perplexing the doctor with questions which could 
not be directly answered, he created a suspicion 
that the zeal employed to disparage the medical 
evidence arose from a wish that the cure might 
never be effected. This, perhaps, was a harsh and 
ill-natured surmise ; and yet from the manner io 
which the operations of the party were conducted, 
and from their unwarrantable severity towards those 
professional persons who entertained the most 
sanguine expectations of a recovery* it was natural 
to conclude that the feeli-ngs of desire for power 
and place had overcome all other considerations, 
and smothered more generous sentiments. 

In the course of these debates on the regency, 
Mr. Sheridan had an opportunity of evincing the 
extent of his reading, and the correctness of his 
memory, by setting Lord Belgravc right with 
respect to a passage from Demosthenes, applied by 
him to the opposition. His lordship was fond of 
Greek quotations, hut in thi3 instance he was 
rather unfortunate in his selection, by adopting 
a line which was a bitter reproach of the Atheni- 
ans for wasting their time in enquiries about the 
state of Philip’s health, instead of making prepa- 
rations for the defence of their country. Mr, 
Sheridan, having repeated the passage, with the 
context, and explained it satisfactorily, shewed its 
general irrelevancy to the present case ; though, 
injustice to the noble lord, it is fair to say that the 
censure passed by the Grecian orator upon his 
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countrymen might tropically, and by adaptation, 
have been properly applied to those members of 
the British parliament who were industrious in 
gathering from the dissonance of professional 
opinions inferences unfavourable to the national 
hope and energy. 

Among the various reasons assigned for limiting 
the powers of the regent, one of the most offen- 
sive to the party was that which stated the appre- 
hension that he might be surrounded by evil 
advisers. This was so direct an attack upon the 
great advocates for the natural right of the prince 
to the full exercise of the regal authority, that 
silence under it would have indicated timidity, 
or that studied indifference which nearly resem- 
bles the consciousness of impropriety. It was 
not, therefore, a matter to he wandered that Mr. 
Sheridan should enter upon an elaborate vindica- 
tion of the friends with whom he was associated ; 
nor perhaps was he much to blame for mingling 
with his panegyric some strong animadversions 
upon the minister who had provoked the retort. 
After remarking on the frequent attacks of this 
kind which had been made on the political party 
to which he belonged, Mr. Sheridan proceeded to 
observe, “that as for himself he made no scruple 
to declare he thought it the glory and honour of 
his life to belong to that party. He who knew 
the character of the party, knew it was an honour 
which any man might covet. Was it a disgrace 
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to have been formed under the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham; and under his banners to have com- 
bated on behalf of the people with success?— 
Was it a disgrace to be connected with the Duke 
of Portland, a nobleman who, swayed by no mean 
motives of interest, nor influenced by any ambi- 
tious designs to grasp at power, nor with a view to 
any other purpose than the welfare of the country, 
dedicated his mornings unremittingly to the pro- 
motion of the public good ?” Having thus eulo- 
gized the dead and the living heads of the party, 
Mr. Sheridan went on in the same strain of affec- 
tionate eloquence to compliment his friend Fox, 
the characteristic distinction of whose heart, he 
said, was to compel the most submissive devotion 
of mind and affection from all those who came 
under the observation of it ; and to force them, by 
the most powerful and amiable of all influence, 
to become the inseparable associates of his fortune. 
With respect to his talents, he would not speak of 
them; they would neither derive support from 
any man’s attestation, nor from the most flattering 
panegyric of the most enlightened of his friends. 
“Thus much,’’ Mr. Sheridan added, tc he must be 
permitted to observe with regard to the abilities of 
his honourable friend, that it was the utmost 
effort of any other man’s talents, and the best 
proof of their existence, that he was able to under- 
stand the extent, and comprehend the superiority 
of them. It was the pride and glory of. his life 
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to enjoy the happiness'and honour of his friend- 
ship ; and he desired to be told, whether the 
Duke of Portland and Mr. Fox were less worthy 
of the confidence of their country, or more unfit 
to become ministers, because an arrogant indivi- 
dual chose presumptuously to load them with 
calumny ? Were he an independent man, standing 
aloof from party, and wholly unconnected with it, 
he could not, with patience, hear the right honour- 
able gentleman's insulting language ; but, as a 
party man, boasting himself to be one, how did 
the right honourable gentleman imagine he should 
receive his reflections, but with that scorn and 
disdain which became a man conscious of the 
worth and value of those with whom he was 
connected ?’* 

But however natural and commendable it was 
for Mr. Sheridan to resent in warm language the 
reflections and insinuations which had been 
thrown out against his friends, it will hardly be 
contended that his encomium on their merits 
amounted to a justification of their conduct as the 
advisers of the prince. Allowing them to have 
been all honourable men in the strictest sense of 
the phrase, and most amiable characters in private 
life, yet with regard to the particular circumstances 
of the exigency on which their talents were 
actively employed, they might for all that be mis- 
chievous counsellors to his royal highness and the 
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nation, by introducing such innovations as they 
were well aware would prove personally offensive 
to the king irt the event of his recovery. 

Every man in the kingdom knew that these 
persons had formerly lost the confidence of their 
sovereign by having brought forward changes 
which were obnoxious to his sentiments ; and 
therefore as the revival of those measures was the 
least that could be expected, it was easy to antici- 
pate what would be the effect on the royal mind 
when reason should resume its seat, and enquire 
what advantage had been taken of the suspension 
of its powers. As a breach of the most serious na- 
ture between the father and the son would inevita- 
bly have been the consequence of such proceedings, 
it was far from being unjust or indecorous to say 
of the men who should recommend the adoption 
of them that they would be evil advisers. The 
responsibility of his ministers would have been 
a miserable shield for the protection of the prince 
from the reflections of his parent, and the censure 
of the nation, when the question came why the 
ambition of a party was consulted rather than the 
feeling of the monarch and the opinion of the 
people. The reproach of Henry the Fourth on 
the bed of sickness to his son would neither have 
been so keen nor deserved as that which might 
have issued from the embittered mind of George 
the Third on awakening from the dream of ideal 
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confusion to the recollection of his former great- 
ness, the sense of bis duties, and the contemplation 
of his crown, now “shorn of its beams.** 

In perusing the debates which took place at thiar 
critical period, it is scarcely possible tor the most 
insensible or prejudiced person to avoid being 
struck by the indifference with which the con- 
dition of the king was treated on that side of* the 
house where every member appeared most tenderly 
alive to whatever seemed to affect the rights and 
claims of the prince. That which touched the 
sympathy of the public at large seemed to interest 
the party in opposition no otherwise than as it 
placed the attainment of power nearer within 
their grasp. The prospect spread before them 
blunted their sensibility, and the rising splendour 
which gilded their horizon served to throw into 
shade all that agitated the fears and hopes of other 
men. It was painful to notice the phlegmatic 
coldness and sententious brevity with which 
Mr. Fox spoke of the calamity that had fallen 
upon the king; but this was nothing compared to 
the acrimonious virulence of Burke, and the 
unseasonable levity of Sheridan. Nothing, indeed, 
could he more disgusting than the odious reflec- 
tions of the former on an affliction which ha9 
always commanded pity even among the least 
civilized part of mankind ; and though the latter 
did not so completely shock the sensibility of his 
hearers by the coarseness of his language, he 
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certainly did little credit to the cause in which he 
was embarked by the sallies of his wit. The keen 
severity of his reply to Mr. Rolle, the member for 
the County of Devon, who had rather needlessly, 
as many were of opinion, ventured to revive the 
question of the marriage of the prince and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, might perhaps be fully justified on 
account of the intimate knowledge which Mr. 
Sheridan must be supposed to possess on the 
subject. But this very solicitude to repel calum- 
ny, and to respect private feelings in one quarter, 
ought to have operated with as much force in 
restraining the orator from sarcastic allusions to 
the state of the king, and unbecoming remarks on 
the conduct of his royal consort. Instead of this, 
he indulged a wantonness of humour, and an 
asperity of expression, on the resolutions for 
regulating the care of His Majesty’s person and 
household, which no circumstances could warrant, 
and which were in a high degree reprehensible, as 
coming from the particular friend of the prince. 
Though the desire of the queen to be entrusted 
with the charge of watching over His Majesty was 
well known, Mr. Sheridan did not scruple to 
represent this tenderness of affection as a weak 
compliance with bad advice. There was a strange 
want of prudence in this course of proceeding, 
since it tended to create an idea in the public 
mind, that the restoration of the king was less an 
object with the party than the security of their 
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own power in the perpetuity of the new govern- 
ment. Nor was their behaviour with respect to 
the domestic concerns of His Majesty calculated 
to remove this unfavourable impression, especially 
when Mr. Sheridan broadly asserted that the 
feelings of the king, on the renovation of his 
mental faculties, were less entitled to consider- 
ation than the inclinations of the prince to gratify 
his followers by a complete change in the royal 
household. It had been very properly observed, 
in support of the proposed restriction, that danger 
might arise of the most melancholy description, 
should His Majesty, on the recovery of his 
understanding, find that all his old servants were 
dismissed, and their places filled by men of whom 
he either had no knowledge, or whose principles 
and characters he disapproved. Strong and con- 
clusive, however, as this reasoning undoubtedly 
was, it only served to sharpen the wit of Mr. 
Sheridan, who treated the attention which was 
paid to the royal feelings with a levity of humour 
that would at any time have been indecorous, but 
which, in the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
was highly imprudent and offensive. “The bad 
advisers of the regent,** said he, “ were to 
be allowed the power of making war, peace, 
treaties, and the exercise of various other 
important authorities. To talk, therefore, of His 
Majesty’s feelings, when he should recover and 
find his household changed, was to suppose that 
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be would be more shocked at this than to learn that 
the constitution of his country was changed, part 
of his dominions ceded to foreign potentates, and 
other essential and important calamities and dis- 
graces entailed on his country ; which was like a 
man, who, having been entrusted with the mansion- 
house of a person during his incapacity to take 
care of it, should suffer it to go to ruin, and the 
winds of heaven to blow through almost every 
part of it, the inclosures to be broken down, the 
flocks of sheep to be shorn and exposed to the 
storms, and all left to ruin and decay, except a 
few looking glasses and worthless lumber that 
were locked up in an old-fashioned drawing-room/’ 
It would be a waste of words, and an insult on 
the judgment of the reader, to enter into an ex- 
amination of this strange mixture of extreme 
cases and incongruous comparisons ; but the quo- 
tation was necessary, to marie the spirit of oppo- 
sition in an affair that called for peculiar gravity 
and delicacy in the discussion, as much out of 
regard to the reputation of the prince as concern 
for the sufferings of his parents. Throughout the 
whole of these proceedings on the regency, Mr. 
Sheridan distinguished himself so conspicuously 
in the character of an accredited agent, that his 
declarations were regarded in a very different light 
from what they would have been in any other 
case, which rendered his indiscretion more 
glaring, because it tended to raise an injurious 
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suspicion that the intemperance of his language 
was not altogether unacceptable, where it might 
have been expected to meet vHth the mo£t decided 
displeasure. The subject is not of that evanescent 
kind, which, being connected with the fleeting 
politics of the day, passes away into obscurity 
among the petty contentions that deserve to be 
forgotten ; but it has become matter of history, 
both as a precedent and a warning, affording a 
rule for the guidance of statesmen, and a caution 
to princes in the formation of their friendships. 

While the British parliament was thus engaged 
in providing for the deficiency in the executive 
government on constitutional principles, that of 
the sister kingdom took a very different course, 
and at once voted an address to the Prince of 
Wales, requesting him to assume the government 
of Ireland during the continuance of His Majesty’s 
indisposition, and no longer. 

The illegality of this act was rendered per- 
fectly ridiculous by the blunders with which it 
was characterized, and the gross ignorance which 
distinguished the persons who hurried it forward 
with a rashpess that looked as if they wanted to 
insult the parliament of Great Britain, or to cover 
their own with disgrace. In either case it must 
be admitted that they performed their work with 
effect, for nothing could be more offensive than a 
resolution to vest the regency of Ireland in the 
prince, before he was authorised to act in thftt 
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capacity by the legislature of England. Su pposing, 
that out of resentment, after this, the two houses at 
Westminster had thoughtproper to place the govern* 
ment, during the king’s indisposition, in a council 
of regency, which’ they might have done, and that 
the lords and commons of Ireland had persisted in 
their measure, the prince, by accepting the propo- 
sition, would have stood at the head of the state in 
one country, while he remained in the capacity of a 
subject in the other. But this was not the only 
absurdity that marked the proceeding; for the 
ludicrous recommendation to the prince to hold 
the regency during the indisposition of the king, 
and no longer, conveyed an insinuation that he 
might be tempted or advised to retain the situ- 
ation after the recovery of his father. The regal 
authority, or in the curious language of the Irish 
parliament, the third estate of the realm being 
thus summarily provided for without condition or 
limitation, a commission of delegates was nomi- 
nated to wait upon the prince with the address. 
Fortunately, however, his royal highness was 
delivered from the dangerous dilemma into which 
an acquiescence with this overture would have 
placed him, by an event that must have proved 
as great a relief to his mind as it afforded joy to 
the nation. 

The convalescence of His Majesty put a stop 
.to the proceedings on the regency in the British 
parliament, and of course terminated effectually 
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the commission of the Irish delegates, "Who were 
obliged to content themselves with an elegant 
dinner, and a complimentary speech from the 
prince, instead of returning, as they had expected, 
armed with the power of triumphing over their 
opposers. But if the conduct of the patriotic 
party in Ireland, 011 this occasion, was glaringly 
inconsistent and unconstitutional, the manner in 
which their address was received corresponded 
with it so exactly, that had the advisers of the 
prince designed to convert the whole business 
into burlesque by a travesty, they could not have 
succeeded more happily, when they made his 
royal highness observe, that “what had been done 
was a proof of undiminished duty to the king, of 
uniform attachment to the House of Brunswick,, 
and of a constant attention to the maintenance of 
concord between the two kingdoms.’* 

The paradox that this measure exhibited a 
proof of undiminished duty to the king, though it 
took no care of his interests, was exceeded, if 
possible, by the extravagant declaration that the 
proceeding tended to maintain concord, when its 
object was, in fact, the direct contrary. Happily, 
however, for the people of both nations, and not 
less for the good of the prince himself, the restora-* 
tion of the monarch to the dominion of reason* 
put an end to the public fears, and extinguished;, 
the dreaming hopes of intriguing politicians. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Popularity of Ministers. — Spirit of Dissention among 
their Opponents. — Observations on the Conduct of Mr. 
Sheridan. — Association formed to prevent Schism . — 
Defensive Proceeding of the Irish Patriots. — Oppo- 
sition to fortifying the TVesl India Islands. — Debates 
on Ways and Means . — Excise on Tobacco opposed by 
Mr. Sheridan. — On lending Newspapers. — Motion 
for a Financial Committee. — Proposed Ileform of 
Jtoyal Scotch Burghs . 

The recovery of His Majesty not only secured 
the ministry in their seats, but increased their popu- 
larity. It was now seen, in refutation of the haughty 
prediction of their opponents, that the measures 
proposed for the supply of the royal authority 
were neither considered by the king as derogatory 
to the dignity of his crown, nor injurious to 
the interests and honour of his family. The nation 
at large joined with the monarch in the approbation 
of these councils: and amidst the universal joy 
which prevailed on this happy occasion, a senti- 
ment of gratitude was strongly expressed towards 
the men, who, by their firmness in a period of 
peculiar oifficulty, had preserved the real dignity 
of the throne, and the rights of the people. This 
consolidation of power in the union of royal 
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confidence with public esteem exhibited a strikfng 
contrast to the state of the party in opposition, 
whose disappointment was rendered the more 
mortifying by the general exultation which it 
produced. To aggravate their chagrin, the spirit 
of discord began to manifest itself among them with 
strong indications of open schism ; for some, whose 
expectations had been most sanguine, were so 
soured by defeat and disgrace, as to be ready to 
fall out with their compeers. It was broadly 
insinuated that ministers would not have attained 
their present elevation, had those who boasted 
their intimacy with the prince been less forward 
in their zeal, and more discreet in their pro- 
ceedings. 

The conduct of Mr. Sheridan, in particular, was 
distinguished throughout by a vehemence of hos- 
tility which many regarded as unjustifiable in 
itself, and injurious to the cause; while others, 
on account of their soperior rank and influence,, 
thought that he assumed too, high a port, and 
affected to be a leader where he had no legitimate 
pretensions. Much of the contempt incurred 
in consequence of the absurd proceedings of the 
Irish parliament was attributed to a secret agency 
in which he was supposed to have been engaged; 
and this suspicion certainly received support from 
some remarkable passages in one of his speeches, 
defending the grounds of those proceedings, and 
recommending the whole measure as a model ©f 
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'nutation. But whatever credit might be given 
to the panegyrist for the sincerity of his opinion, 
he could claim little for the propriety of his 
advice, lo have adopted which the English parlia- 
ment must have retracted its own avowed prin- 
ciples, and have rescinded those resolutions which 
were founded upon them. 

Mr. Sheridan, in common with his friends, had 
certainly formed an idea that the disorder of the 
king was incurable; and this conviction alone 
made the party so determined in the mode of op- 
position which they inflexibly pursued, even in 
the very face of public expectation, and in defi- 
ance of medical experience. Had they been con- 
tent at first with watching the progress of minis- 
ters, instead of rushing forward so impetuously 
as their competitors; and had they suffered the 
prince to have been established in the regency, 
according to the parliamentary regulations, instead 
of combating every inch for imaginary rights, 
though they might not immediately have gained a 
plenitude of power, they would at least have been 
saved from the ridicule of losing the substance by 
grasping at its shadow. 

Yet much reason as they had to be displeased 
with themselves, and to censure the steps that 
had been rashly taken by some individuals in the 
connexion, it was not for the honour and interest 
of the party to indulge in charges and recrimi- 
nations, which would have weakened their own 
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ranks, and strengthened the hands of government. 
Policy, therefore, dictated the necessity of sup- 
pressing private feeling to prevent an open breach ; 
and the same principle suggested the utility pf an 
association, to make the world believe that the 
body of opposition remained unbroken, and its 
spirit unsubdued. Such was the course adopted 
in England for the preservation of political unity 
among those who were apprehensive that without 
some such means of affiliation the system might 
sink still lower in the public estimation, and the 
great leaders in it be left almost without any 
support. In Ireland, another method was taken 
by the persons who had manifested such an 
uncommon eagerness to outstrip the legislature of 
England in paying their devotions to the risingsun. 
Conscious of the gross want of consistency and 
respect which had marked their precipitate reso- 
lutions and proceedings, these members of the- 
Irish parliament, some of whom enjoyed places of 
great emolument, being justly fearful, that govern- 
ment would take their conduct under consider- 
ation, entered into a confederacy, and signed an 
instrument, binding themselves under an obligation 
to resist all the measures of government, even to 
the very grant of the necessary supplies, should 
any of the fraternity be deprived of those employ- 
ments and sinecures of which by this very act 
they proved themselves totally unworthy. The 
first public business which drew forth the powers 
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of opposition in the English parliament was the 
vote to grant a sum among the extraordinaries of 
the ordnance, for the fortification of some of the 
West India islands? Though the necessity of the 
measure was made fully apparent by the defence- 
less condition of those colonies, the proposition 
was resisted, on the strange plea, that should any of 
the islands fall into the hands of an enemy, the 
works would be turned against ourselves; and 
that in the case of an attack, the inhabitants would 
rather insist upon the surrender of the forts than 
run the risk of having their plantations destroyed. 
Such was the sophistry with which General 
Burgoyne and Mr. Courtenay endeavoured to lay 
our most valuable foreign settlements open to 
capture, or to create a spirit of discontent among 
the people, by telling them, that though we were 
ready to engross all the profit of an intercourse with 
them in time of peace, yet that in war they must 
shift for themselves. During the debate on this 
question, Courtenay, who felt personal enmity to 
the Duke of Richmond, with whom the measure 
was supposed to have originated, launched out in 
his usual strain of extravagance, for which he was 
called to order by the speaker, and defended with 
more zeal than prudence by his friend Sheridan. 
This interference drew from the chair some 
pointed observations on the duty of submitting to 
Xhose rules which were indispensably necessary to 
the support of the dignity of the house, and the 
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Regularity of its proceedings. Mr. Sberidan felt 
the force of the correction, and acknowledged t^ie 
impropriety of what he had just before attempted 
to justify. With regard to the subject of the 
debate, be declined entering into the merits of it 
as a military concern, but contented himself with 
raising a new objection to the vote* on the ground, 
that no specific estimate of the actual expense had 
been laid before the house. This argument*, 
however, failed in making any impression, and 
the proposed grant was immediately voted without 
a division. 

An opposition thus framed and conducted 
would hardly have been an object of serious 
apprehension at any period, but in the present 
circumstances it only contributed to increase the 
national confidence in ministers, by evincing the 
imbecility of their adversaries. Nor was the 
attempt made to shake the credit of Mr. Pitt with 
respect to the finances of the country, and the 
efficacy of his plans for their improvement, a whit 
more successful, though laboured with great 
energy, and managed with singular address. 

At the opening of the budget for this year, it 
was stated, that notwithstanding the flourishing 
state of the country, and the progressive reduction 
of the national debt, of which four millions bad 
already been liquidated, yet owing to some unfore- 
seen expenses, and heavy incumbrances, a loan of 
one million was necessary to be raised upon 
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annuities, in the nature of a tontine, so that in time 
this debt would be extinguished by its own pro- 
visions and operation. However satisfactory the 
report might be, and judicious the mode by which 
it was proposed to remove the temporary pressure, 
it was quite sufficient for the purpose of Mr. She- 
ridan to find it admitted that there was an actual 
deficiency in the revenue, and an accumulated 
expenditure above the income. With his wonted 
acuteness and ingenuity, he endeavoured to shew 
that the exigency which called for an extraordinary 
supply did not arise from the contingencies that had 
been represented, and which he affected to con- 
sider as too insignificant for notice, but had its 
source, and was essentially involved in a system of 
finance which he felt no hesitation in characterizing 
as “a bubble that would inevitably burst in time, 
and dissipate the public illusions/* In the same 
strain of gratuitous assertion and paradoxical 
declamation, the orator laboured to make it appear 
that the required loan of one million indicated a 
yearly diminution of double the amount. 

When the report of the committee of ways 
and means was brought up the next day, Mr. Pitt 
observed that the income of the country had been 
on the increase during the last three years, and 
this, he said, was a fact admitted by Mr. Sheridan 
himself, who very naturally expressed his surprise 
what was thus advanced, and declared, that so 
f&t from entertaining such a belief, or giving coun* 
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tenance to it, lie regarded the circumstance of 
applying for the loan of a million as evidence 
sufficient of a defalcation in the revenue. He 
then went over his former arguments, or rather 
assertions, for reasoning was out of the case where 
all the data from which the conclusion of a 
deteriorated state of things was drawn, consisted of 
hypothetical assumptions and visionary complaints. 
The report of the committee of finance which had 
been appointed three years before, having been 
adduced with a degree of confidence, as affording 
Satisfactory evidence of the prosperous state of the 
public resources, Mr. Sheridan in reply animad- 
verted very strongly both on the report and those 
who made it, denominating the one a fallacious 
statement, and characterizing the authors as a set 
of interested persons connected with government, 
and therefore under the influence of the minister. 

This language naturally excited indignation on 
the part of those who were so coarsely, though 
indirectly, accused of betraying their trust, by 
framing a report, the particulars of which they 
knew to be untrue: and therefore the Marquis of 
Graham, with becoming severity, repelled the 
imputation as equally illiberal and unfounded. 
The explanation of Mr. Sheridan was any thing but 
an apology; for though he (Attested that he in- 
tended nothing personal, and did not mean to 
charge the members of the committee with having 
do ue so intentionally, he still entertained the 
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Opinion that they had deceived the house and the 
public. In conformity with this sentiment, add 
For the purpose of supporting his positions on the 
depreciation of the revenue, and the inadequacy 
of the means employed to provide for the necessi- 
ties of the state, and at the same time to abridge 
•effectually the national debt, Mr. Sheridan sug- 
gested the propriety of appointing a new committee, 
consisting of members unconnected with govern- 
ment, to examine into the actual condition of the 
finances. On this subject, a motion was soon 
afterwards made by him in a very long and 
elaborate speech, abounding in witty* remarks 
and humorous descriptions, no less than in caustic 
reflections on the minister, and confident auguries 
of the failure of his financial system. Having 
entertained the house by his pleasantry, Mr. 
Sheridan introduced these propositions : 

“ That the report of the committee appointed in 
1786, to examine and state the several accounts 
relating to the public income and expenditure, 
and to report the probable amount of the income 
and expenditure in future, does not appear to have 
been founded in fact, uor verified by experience: 

“ That for the three last years the expenditure 
has exceeded the income two millions, and may 
be expected to do sJ 1 for three years to come : 

“That no progress has hitherto been made in 
the reduction of the public debt : 

“ That there is no ground of rational expectation 
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that any progress can be made without a consider- 
able increase of the annual income, or reduction of 
the expenses/* 

To substantiate these positions, a review was 
taken of the report of the committee, and a parade of 
calculation exhibited, to make it appear that in many 
important particulars the statements were inaccu r 
rate, and the inferences necessarily fallacious. The 
most ingenious part of this desultory speech lay in 
the close, when on enumerating the names of fifteen 
gentlemen, as members of a new committee, Mr. 
Sheridan sagaciously observed, that if “the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer declined meeting him on 
such fairground, the public would readily assign 
the motive/* This appeal to the people Was 
curious enough, but it was calculated only to 
make an impression upon the superficial and un- 
thinking part of the community; since to every 
discerning mind it must have been obvious that 
no minister .could consent to such a measure, 
W'ithout by so doing admitting the truth of the 
premises which had been laid down as the ground 
of the proceeding. Mr. Sheridan must have been 
aware, at the time when he gave notice of his in- 
tended motion, that the principle of it was totally 
inadmissible by a parliament which had already 
sanctioned what was now averred, on his single 
authority, to be erroneous. Besides, the appoint- 
ment of a committee under the circumstances, 
and for the reasons alleged, was rendered nugatory 
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by the statements and arguments adduced, since, 
if it was so easy for one member to make himself 
acquainted with the actual condition of the public 
income and expenditure, the same facility was 
open to others; and it could hardly be contended 
that, as the representatives of the people, the whole 
were not bound in a common obligation. The 
treatment which the motion experienced, being 
negatived without a division, clearly proved what 
a slight effect the arguments to recommend it had 
produced even upon the party whose interest was 
in a considerable degree affected by the question 
which it involved. 

Among the means proposed for the improvement 
of the revenue at this time, that of subjecting the 
manufacture of tobacco to the excise laws was 
one which created great alarm throughout the 
country, and produced numerous petitions from 
the traders in that article. On this occasion, Mr. 
Sheridan was applied to by many of the manufac- 
turers ; and he advocated their cause with equal 
energy and ability in all the stages of the bill, 
though without being able to prevail upon the 
minister to recede from his design, or upon the 
house to reject the objectionable parts of the plan. 
In support of the new regulation, it was proved, 
that though tobacco to the amount of fourteen 
millions of pounds was annually brought into the 
kingdom, the duty was not paid for half the 
quantity. Independent of the injury which the 
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revenue of the country suffered from this enormous 
extent of smuggling, the illicit practice gave 
extraordinary advantages to the Americans, and 
enabled them to carry on a most lucrative trade 
upon our coasts, with comparatively very little 
risk. This contraband traffic was also attended 
with other consequences highly detrimental to the 
national interests, though profitable to individuals, 
as by affording peculiar facilities for smuggling in 
a variety of branches, it held out inducements to 
nefarious practices, which were not only injurious 
to the revenue, but destructive of the public 
morals. However obnoxious, therefore, the 
excise system might be in itself, yet there was no 
other mode of correcting the existing and growing 
evil, than by applying this inquisitorial power to 
the manufacture of an article of foreign growth, but 
of great consumption among all classes of persons 
in the country. The opposition set up to the new 
regulation was chiefly grounded on the offensive 
nature and severe operation of the excise laws, 
with the alleged injustice of exposing the secrets 
of manufacturers to the inspection of the revenue 
officers. On these points Mr, Sheridan expatiated 
with considerable force of argument and ingenu- 
ity of illustration; but his reasoning was weakened 
by the reflection, that if admitted, it would go to 
the length of destroying the most essential branches 
of the revenue, by withdrawing the checks upon 
smuggling in other professions. Nothing could be 
vot n. £ 
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more unfair than to deny the propriety of placing 
commodities of mere luxury under the excise laws, 
while, at the same time, such indispensable articles 
as candles, soap, and leather, were suffered to 
remain within the controuling inspection of that 
system. Mr. Sheridan, indeed, seems to have 
been aware of this consequence of his objection, 
and of the advantage which might be made of his 
arguments in support of it; for on the renewal of 
the subject in the ensuing session, he observed, in 
regard to the loss which might be sustained by 
taking off* the restriction of the excise in this 
instance, “ that there were some rights which were 
above all price, and for the want or loss of which 
no increase of revenue could be a compensation.’* 
The truth of this, as an abstract proposition, 
cannot be called into question ; but unluckily for 
the service which the principle was impressed to 
support, it proved an enemy instead of a friend ; 
for when men engage in manufactures under the 
protection of the state, those rights which belong to 
them in a private capacity are not to be set up as a 
covert under which they may with impunity enrich 
themselves to the injury of fair dealers, and the loss 
of the public. The eloquence of Mr. Sheridan, 
though powerfully adapted to agitate the feelings, 
failed alike in awakening sympathy for the suffer* 
ing tobacconists, and in rousing indignation at 
the extension of the excise laws. It appeared 
ridiculous that one description of traders should be 
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so clamorous against this visitation, when others, 
who had long been sensibly affected by it, remained 
silent ; and the plea that hereby the secrets of 
the manufacturers would be exposed looked rather 
like a dread of detection in something wrong, than 
any apprehension of the superior sagacity of an ex- 
ciseman. 

Another financial measure of the minister, which 
called forth the exercise of the versatile powers of 
Sheridan this session, was the imposition of an 
additional duty upon newspapers, accompanied by 
a clause restricting the venders of these publica- 
tions from lending out the same for hire. When 
the clause was read in the committee, Mr. Sheri- 
dan objected to it as being intended to sacrifice the 
interests of the poor newsmen to those of the 
printers; but upon the tax itself he was much more 
severe, considering it in the light of a measure 
purposely hostile to the freedom of the press. 
With regard to the additional duly on advertise- 
ments, he said that it would prove rather a loss 
than an advantage to the revenue, by occasioning 
a reduction in the number, particularly in the 
staple articles furnished by auctioneers and book- 
sellers. This prediction, like most other random 
assertions of the conjectural kind, thrown out in 
the heat of debate, has been amply refuted by the 
increase of newspapers, notwithstanding repeated 
additions of taxation. Colonel Phipps, since 
Lord Mulgrave, made a few slight observations on 
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this opposition to the new tax, and remarked, that 
if the honourable gentleman took the trouble to 
read one of the newspapers of the ensuing day, 
he would perceive that his arguments had most of 
them been answered before he entered the house. 
Though the obvious meaning of the colonel 
amounted only to this, that nothing new had been 
advanced by Mr. Sheridan in his objections to the 
measure, most of which had already been consi- 
dered and refuted, he chose to give the intimation 
another colour for the* sake of a good practical joke, 
observing “that he would certainly look the next 
day into that miraculous paper the honourable 
gentleman talked of, but he did not before know 
that the Hibernian Journal was printed in London; 
and no other paper he should have conceived 
would have made him answer arguments which he 
had never heard/* 

Of the high opinion entertained of Mr. Sheridan. 
as a parliamentary orator at this period, a more 
remarkable proof could hardly be given, than that 
of his being selected by a great number of persons 
in Scotland to state their case, and to support their 
prayer for the correction of abuses. These peti- 
tioners, who were respectable inhabitants of the 
royal burghs, had not indeed to remonstrate against 
innovations of recent origin, nor to complain of the 
infringement of ancient rights ; and yet, in appear- 
ance, their grievances were such as to justify resent- 
ment, and to call loudly for a legislative remedy. 
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The constitution of the burghs certainly exhibits a 
curious anomaly in the history of incorporations; 
for while each place has its separate jurisdiction 
and peculiar privileges, the whole together form a 
connected body, having a common system of legal 
government, over which the other courts of the 
kingdom have no controul. That an institution 
therefore of the standing of three centuries, and pos- 
sessing 60 much internal power, with the right of 
sending representatives to parliament at the nomi- 
nation of the magistracy, should in the lapse of time 
contract abuses, may be considered as no more than 
a necessary consequence of human establishments. 

The original design of the royal grants to these 
corporate bodies was the concentration of trade, and 
the security of those persons who embarked in ma- 
nufactures and commerce. Of the propriety of such 
exclusive systems for the encouragement of indus- 
try, and the protection of property, in the infancy of 
maritime states, there can be no doubt, since, 
without some extraordinary privileges, neither will 
the natives be stimulated to enterprise, nor foreign- 
ers be induced to settle among them. To this 
cause many foundations in the nature of monopoly 
owe their origin; but though the particular reason 
for which they were created may no longer exist, 
it does not therefore follow that they ought to be 
suppressed, or deprived of their chartered rights. 

So long as they are serviceable in their municipal 
character to the public benefit, and enjoy revenues 
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which have been acquired without injury to the 
state, or wrong to individuals, it is no more than 
common justice that their privileges should be 
respected, and their property be deemed sacred. 
It is natural, however, for those who have no share 
in the advantages of a corporation to regard the 
exclusion as a hardship, and to look upon the 
whole of its administration with suspicion. When 
many persons are thus affected, it is not difficult 
for them to draw up a strong representation of 
oppression, and an elaborate catalogue of abuses, 
which was the case of the complainants against 
the Scotch burghs, who had the advantage of 
popularity in the nature of their cause, and in 
the ingenuity of their advocate. But though Mr. 
Sheridan exerted his powers to the utmost to pro- 
cure a change in the internal government of these 
burghs, all his arguments were unavailing; and 
the redoubled petitions on the subject, which were 
presented from session to session, were also unsuc- 
cessful. What appeared very extraordinary in this 
business, was the circumstance that, in a concern 
which required local knowledge, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the peculiar laws and customs 
of Scotland, the complaining burgesses should have 
resorted to a stranger for his parliamentary support, 
rather than to one of their own countrymen, 
who might be supposed better qualified in point 
of personal information to enforce the prayer of 
their petition. The singularity of an Englishman's 
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entering with zeal into the discussion of Scotch 
grievances could not escape notice; and even some 
of the members, who were united with Mr. She- 
ridan in general politics, censured his interference 
on this occasion as totally improper ; while Mr. 
Dundas observed, “that it was not a little remark- 
able, that though there appeared occasionally a 
considerable difference in opinion among those 
gentlemen who represented the northern part of 
the kingdom, yet none of them could be found 
to espouse the cause of reform ; but forgetting 
the animosities of party, they had confederated 
for the pur; se of oppressing the poor burgesses 
of Scotland. The honourablegentleman, therefore , 
had been selected as the champion, who was to 
rescue them from the oppressions under which 
they had so long laboured : but as he could not 
acquire his knowledge of the subject from local 
acq tintance with the country, a long catalogue 
of their supposed grievances had been published 
for the honourable gentleman’s information ; and 
he now came forward with one simple propo- 
sition, the object of which was to overturn and 
repeal the whole constitution of the royal burghs 
of Scotland, established for four hundred years.” 
The reply of Mr. Sheridan shewed how sensibly 
the sting of these remarks was felt, for he 
accused his opponent in bitter terms of i (liber- 
ality, taxed him as the patron of corruption, 
then abused Mr. Pitt for having deserted the 
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cause of reform ; and after declaring his resolution 
to resist oppression wherever it might be found, 
professed his belief that he should ultimately 
succeed in removing the evils which he had been 
instructed to expose. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Contrast between England and France . — Revolution in 
the latter Country. — Conduct of Political Clubs in 
Ijondon. — Indiscreet Zeal of Dr. Price . — Unqualified 
Praise of the Revolution by Mr. Fox. — Eloquent 
Reply of Mr. Burke. — The Revolution Defended by 
Mr. Sheridan. — Separation in Politics and Friendship 
between him and Burke. — Ineffectual Attempt at a 
Reconciliation. — Causes that contributed to increase the 
Hostility. — Opposition to Mr. Pitt's Financial Mea- 
sures. 

While every part of the British dominions 
resounded with congratulations on the restoration 
of the monarch to the functions of reason and 
government, a spirit of insubordination was spread- 
ing on the continent, indicating in one country 
the horrors of civil war, and threatening all Europe 
with the destruction of social order. The contrast, 
indeed, exhibited at this period between France 
and England, was of such a nature as to afford a 
practical lesson for the instruction of nations and 
individuals, by shewing the danger of acting upon 
theories in policy, and by displaying the supreme 
advantage of an adherence to constitutional prin- 
ciples, in seasons of difficulty. 

In whatever light the subject may be considered 
by trifling and sceptical minds, the serious observer 
of historical events will be disposed to admire the 
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direction of infinite wisdom in adapting the most 
afflictive dispensations as a security against greater 
evils. Thus the visitation of Providence, which, 
by exciting the sympathy of the people of England 
for their sovereign, made them sensible of his 
private virtues, and of the blessing of his govern- 
ment, proved an effectual antidote to that pesti- 
lential contagion which had already, through the 
example of France., begun to poison the moral and 
political atmosphere.. In the one country an en- 
lightened principle of loyalty prevailed, resulting 
from the experience that obedience to the laws is 
the best security of liberty; while in the other, 
the abstract right of the power of the people was 
made an engine for the introduction of anarchy, 
and the perpetration of every species of crime. 

Still, as the French revolution could not pass 
without attracting general observation, it was 
natural that a favourable opinion should be enter- 
tained of it by those, who, enjoying freedom them- 
selves, must have had a wish to see the same bless- 
ing extended toothers. Accordingly, in the early 
stage of this tremendous convulsion, many per- 
sons of great worth and distinguished talent enter- 
ed with warmth into the cause of the French 
■patriots, over whose excesses they were disposed 
to throw a veil, when it was impossible to justify 
the atrocities which, in the name of liberty, were 
daily committed. 

Some political clubs in London took a very 
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lively interest in the affairs of France ; and even 
when the most flagitious outrages were going on at 
Paris, Dr. Price preached a sermon at the meeting- 
house in the Old Jewry* celebrating the passing 
scenes as indicative of an occurrence corresponding 
with the advent of redemption. The same divine at 
the anniversary dinner of the Revolution Society, 
of which the late Lord Stanhope was chairman, 
proposed a congratulatory address to the French 
National Assembly, in which, among other strange 
declarations, the members of the club expressed 
“ their particular satisfaction in reflecting on the 
tendency of the glorious example given in France 
to encourage other nations to assert the unalienable 
rights of mankind, and thereby to introduce a 
general reformation in the governments of Europe, 
and to make the world free aud happy.** 

Now at the very time when the French were 
thus complimented for their respect to the rights 
of human nature, and when the preacher applied to 
himself the song of Simeon on the occasion, saying, 
“now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation ;**— 
at this very moment the doctor and his friends 
well knew that in the capital of France neither 
rank nor property, virtue nor talent, could secure 
a man from the grossest outrage, if he was once 
suspected of being an aristocrat, which was the 
invidious name set upon every person who was 
marked out as an object of popular fury. 
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The proposed address was transmitted to the 
National Assembly, and an answer returned, 
which stimulated other societies of a similar cha- 
racter to follow the example ; and thus a connexion 
was formed between the republican zealots of the 
two countries, to the manifest injury of both; 
for in France it acted as an incentive to greater 
changes, and brought into England new doctrines 
on the subject of government, subversive of all 
the principles on which legislative authority is 
founded. 

Now, whatever excuse might have been found for 
those individuals who beheld in the agitated state 
of France the dawn of liberty, no reason could be 
given for the officious interference of private clubs 
in the public affairs of another state. This med- 
dling disposition was no less disrespectful to their 
own government than it was offensive to the feel- 
ings of the French monarch ; for it was the assump- 
tion of a character and importance to which the 
parties had no claim; and it had the direct tendency 
to foment jealousies, under the mask of friendship, 
between two powerful nations, which under all cir- 
cumstances have ever been suspicious of each 
other. But the mischief did not end here, for the 
same society, which made itself conspicuous in 
holding out the right hand of fellowship to the 
French revolutionists, ventured to recommend 
their proceedings as deserving of imitation. With- 
out considering the total dissimilarity of the two 
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countries, or waiting for the result of those changes 
which they admired, the club, of which Dr. Price 
was the oracle, framed an exhortation to the people 
on the duty of asserting natural rights, and suggest- 
ing the propriety of establishing village associations 
for the propagation of political knowledge. Nothing 
could be more absurd or disgusting than this 
exhibition of the French as a model, when it was 
notorious that these reformers had themselves no 
certain principles for their own guidance ; and 
when every movement made by them only served 
to evince the extreme danger of recurring to the 
people for the correction of abuses, and the im- 
provement of government. Yet when the gra- 
dations of order were blended in confusion, and 
all the ties of duty that bind men together for the 
peace of society and individual security were 
broken, the nation in which these evils prevailed, 
with all their consequent horrors, was commended 
as having taken the lead in the return to reason, 
while the people of other countries were urged to 
co-operate with her in the great work of regene- 
rating human society. That an imposition so 
flattering to the basest passions of the multitude 
should meet with greedy attention among the 
ignorant and designing ought not to be wondered 
at ; but how men of enlarged minds and liberal ideas 
could favour the delusion, or bestow praise upon 
the actors in it, may well excite astonishment. 
There were not wanting, however, men of brilliant 
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talents and high reputation to celebrate the turbu- 
lent scenes which, had taken place in France, to 
vindicate the grounds on which they were perform- 
ed, and to eulogize the revolutionary demagogues as 
the ornaments of their country, and the benefactors 
of mankind. Thus, soon after the opening of the 
British parliament in 1790, Mr. Fox, evidently with 
a premeditated design, laid hold of an occasion for 
the delivery of his sentiments on the subject of 
the passing events in France. 

When the army estimates were laid before the 
house on the fifth of February, an objection was 
taken to them, on the plea that the extent of our 
military force was rendered unnecessary by the 
pacific disposition of foreign powers ; and particu- 
larly by the internal disturbances which would 
prevent France from giving any molestation to her 
neighbours for many years. Having thus noticed 
the state of that country, Mr. Fox launched out 
into a preposterous eulogium upon the French 
guards, who had recently disobeyed their officers 
and joined the insurgents, thereby, as the orator 
said, «* setting a glorious example to ail the mili- 
tary of Europe.** 

Such was the light in which the worst species 
of treason was beheld by a British statesman, whose 
advice, if followed, would invest all soldiers with 
the terrible power of judging their superiors, and 
of determining for themselves the rule and mea- 
sure of obedience. Little notice was taken of this 
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extravagant flight; for though Mr. Pitt defended the 
estimates with considerable force, he very judici- 
ously wished to avoid the introduction of French 
affairs into the deliberations of an assembly to which 
they certainly had no relation, and where the dis- 
cussion of them was calculated to do more harm 
than good. The ardent mind of Mr. Fox formed 
a striking contrast to the cautious and reserved 
temper of the minister; and accordingly, when the 
report on the estimates was brought up, he burst 
forth in a strain of more vehement eloquence on the 
revolution of France, which he compared without 
any scruple or limitation to that of England. 

This speech was replied to at great length by 
Mr. Burke, whose acquaintance with French his- 
tory, and the character of the people, far exceeded 
that of his friend, to whom, while he differed with 
him in opinion, he paid some elegant compliments 
for the riches of his mind and the amiable qualities 
of his heart. No man had paid a closer attention 
to the state of the continent than Burke ; and his 
perspicacious judgment could "not be deceived by 
those extravagaut pretensions which too many 
well-meaning persons considered as the auguries of 
dawning liberty and happiness. Instead of con- 
templating the revolution with admiration, : he 
regarded it as a frightful chaos, in which all the 
balances and counterpoises for the security of the 
state and safety of the people were rashly destroy- 
ed, and melted down into one incongruous mass. 
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When the National Assembly should have been 
employed in redressing grievances, and improving 
the constitution of their country, they laid the axe 
to the root of private property, and endeavoured, 
too successfully, to destroy the principles of reli- 
gion and morality by confiscating the possessions of 
the church. For the old and tried rules by which 
civilized man has been governed in all ages, these 
legislators established a new code called the rights 
of man, which might be denominated a sort of 
institute or digest of anarchy, destructive of every 
hold of authority, whether religious or civil, on the 
minds of the people. In allusion to the praise 
which had been lavished on the French army. Air. 
Burke observed, that these soldiers were not an 
embodied corps under respectable leaders, engaged 
in resistance to tyranny, but mutineers and deser- 
ters, who, having abandoned their officers, and vio- 
lated their oaths, had leagued themselves with a 
licentious rabble for the most lawless purposes. 
After. painting in lively colours, but with an accu- 
racy of delineation ‘which could not be questioned, 
the atrocious outrages committed in France, this 
penetrating observer of human nature proceeded 
to vindicate the English revolution from the charge 
of being the prototype of that heap of confusion to 
which it had been so preposterously assimilated. 
“With us,** said Air. Burke, “it was the case of a 
legal monarch attempting to introduce arbitrary 
power: — in France it was an arbitrary monarch, 
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beginning, from whatever cause, to li(nit his power 
within the confines of the law. The one was to 
be resisted, the other was to be managed and direct- 
ed ; but in neither case was the order of the state 
to be changed, lest government might be ruined t 
which ought only to be corrected and legalized. 
With us, we got rid of the man, and preserved the 
constituent parts of the state : there they got rid of 
the constituent parts of the state, and kept the; 
man. What we did was in truth and substance, 
and in a constitutional light ; — a revolution not 
made, but prevented. We took solid securities : 
we settled doubtful questions: we corrected 
anomalies in our law. In the stable, fundamental 
parts of our constitution, we made no revolution ; 
no, nor any alteration at all. We did not impair 
the monarchy. Perhaps it might be shewn that 
we strengthened it very considerably. The nation 
kept the same ranks, the same orders, the same 
privileges, the same subordinations, . the same 
order in the law, in the revenue, and in the magis- 
tracy ; the same lords, the same commons, the 
same corporations, the same electors. The church 
was not impaired. Her estates, her majesty, her 
splendour, her orders, and gradations, continued the 
same. She was preserved in her full efficiency, 
and cleared only of a certain intolerance, which 
was her weakness and disgrace. The church and 
the state were the same after the revolution that 
they were before, but better secured in every part/* 
VOL. II. F 
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This luminous speech made a strong impression 
upon the bouse ; but it eould not shake the con- 
fidence of Mr. Fox, who expressed his satisfaction 
at the downfall of the French government, and 
defended his opinion that this revolution had its 
parallel in our own. 

Mr. Sheridan on this occasion entered the lists 
with an ardour equal to that of Burke, of whom 
he said, “ that he could not conceive how it 
was possible for a person of such principles, or for 
any man who valued our own constitution, and 
revered the revolution that obtained it for us, to 
unite with such feelings an indignant and unquali- 
fied abhorrence of all the proceedings of the patri- 
otic party in France/' Mr. Sheridan then main- 
tained that the revolution which had taken place 
in that country was full as just as our's, proceed- 
ing upon as sound a principle, and a greater provo- 
cation. To support this bold position, he drew a 
picture of the old French government, and the 
dilapidated state of the national revenues : from 
which he inferred the justice of an appeal to the 
wisdom and feelings of the people, whose only 
resource for a remedy under the existing evils was 
in effecting a radical amendment of the frame and 
fabric of the constitution. The cruelties which 
disgraced the commencement of the French revo- 
lution were ascribed by the orator not to the want 
of moral principle or of legal restraint, but to 
“ a superior abhorrence of that accursed system 
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of despotic government, which had so deformed 
and corrupted human nature, as to maice its sub* 
jects capable of such acts ; a government that set 
at naught the property, the liberty, and lives erf the 
subjects; a government that dealt in extortion, 
dungeons, and tortures, setting an example of 
depravity to the slaves over which it ruled : when 
therefore the day of power came to the wretched 
populace, it was not to be wondered at, however 
much it might be regFetted, that they should act 
without those feelings of justice and humanity of 
which they had been stripped by the principles and 
practices of their governors.” 

This attempt to palliate the violence of the French 
populace by seeking its sources in a despotism which 
had subsisted for ages, was equally just with the 
effort to free the National Assembly from all con* 
cern in these lawless proceedings. Of this notable 
assembly, Mr. Sheridan observed, that so far from 
being responsible for the outrages which had been 
committed, it had on the contrary interfered with zeal 
and alacrity for the maintenance of order and just 
information; consequently, nothing couki warrant 
the appellation which bad been applied to it by 
Mr. Burke, of being “a bloody, ferocious, and 
tyrannical democracy. Language like this,” he 
continued, “had been too prevalent in some of 
the ministerial prints; and be had always seen it 
with regret; for to traduce the National Assembly, 
was in his mind to libel the whole French nation. 

f 2 
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Whatever was great or good in France, must be 
looked for there, or nowhere.** 

Now, unfortunately for the ingenious advocate of 
this fierce democracy, it was in proof, that so far 
from using any exertions for the preservation of 
order, the National Assembly suffered the basest 
of the Parisian rabble to sit in their hall, and to 
express by plaudits or hisses the sense which they 
entertained of the subjects under discussion, and 
of the conduct of tli? speakers. Yet the members 
of this virtuous and independent assembly, while 
they suffered public clamour to controul the 
freedom of debate, actually refused to assist the 
monarch with advice when he condescended to 
ask it, on the strange plea, that to comply with his 
request would be derogatory to their own dignity. 
Such was the notoriety of these facts, and so mani- 
fest was the encouragement given to the spirit of 
sedition by those persons who ought to have 
invigorated the hands of government, that an en- 
comium on the National Assembly was almost 
equivalent to an apology for the mob. Mr. Sheri- 
dan, however, having undertaken the task, went 
on to depreciate the character of the reigning 
sovereign in that distracted country, and to eulo- 
gize those men, who, in violation of their private 
duty as subjects, and the disregard of their official 
obligations, abandoned the throne which they 
should have defended, and joined the factions 
which they ought to have suppressed. 
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Mr. Burke truly observed in his speech, that 
“ the French had made their way through the 
destruction of their country to a bad constitution, 
when they were absolutely in possession of a good 
one.” This position was strangely perverted in 
the reply of Mr. Sheridan, who, instead of stating 
it as an assertion that the French stood in no need 
of manufacturing a new constitution, when they 
already had one, represented Mr. Burke as saying 
that “ they might have received a good constitution 
from their monarch.” Having thus given a new 
and invidious version of a plain and self-evident 
proposition, he proceeded to demand triumphantly 
“whether this proposed constitution were pre- 
paring for the French people in the camp of 
Marshal Broglio, or they were to search for it in 
the ruins of the Bastile?” 

In public debates, nothing can be more likely 
than a casual misconception of particular phrases, 
or an erroneous construction of the speaker’s mean- 
ing, when the subject is involved in subtilty, and 
perplexed by the manner of treating it. But this ex- 
cuse could not apply in the present case, for the lan- 
guage of Burke was too explicit to be mistaken; 
and the very argument which he supported ren- 
dered it impossible that he could fall into the egre- 
gious blunder of condemning the French nation 
for not accepting that from the king which they were 
competent to settle by their own energies, and the 
wisdom of their representatives. Nothing could be 
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plainer than the fact that the French populace 
were so besotted with the desire of novelty as to 
look with contempt upon every institution that 
had the experience of ages for its recommendation. 

Instead of building upon the foundations of 
ancient virtue, and adhering to the approved prin- 
ciples of practical wisdom, the demagogues in that 
unhappy country humoured the love of change by 
schemes for the renovation of the state, which were 
rendered insufficient to the purposes of legislation, 
*>y giving to every man the right of judging their 
propriety, and destroying all the laws of moral and 
civil obedience. Mr. Burke therefore was perfectly 
justified in holding up such conduct to general 
reprobation at a time when the most insidious 
attempts were making to create a similar spirit of 
innovation in this country. His opponent, how- 
ever, neither had the same comprehensive view of 
the subject, nor an adequate sense of the danger 
resulting from so pernicious an example, otherwise 
it is not to be supposed that he would, even in that 
stage of the revolutionary history, have gone the 
length of exulting in the absolute extinction of one 
of the oldest monarchies in Europe, and the sub- 
stitution of a sanguinary democracy on its ruins. 

Mr. Sheridan, indeed, qualified his language by 
professing his satisfaction at the downfall of despo- 
tism in France, which he hoped would never be re- 
stored; and this sentiment he avowed, he said, not 
only as a friend to the general rights of mankind. 
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but as a politician, spiking only for ttaeadVaptage 
of his country 

By despotism* must have been meant the ancieht 
government; which) with all its faults, was infinitely 
preferable to the despotism of the mpltitude ; both 
in regard to the conservation of domestic rights^ 
and the security of foreign nations. Now, bow 
far Mr. Sheridan was correct in believing that 
the republican order of things in France would 
be purer from corruption in itself, and safer for the 
neighbouring states, than the polity which it su- 
perseded, time has shewn : and though no states- 
man has the gift of penetrating the veil of futurity, 
in this instance, at least, a pretty accurate estimate 
might have been formed of the consequences of the 
revolution, by a slight examination of ancient and 
modern history. Yet in opposition to all the roles 
and lessons for the regulation of conduct, and the 
calculation of probabilities, which the experience 
of ages has supplied, this ingenious man ventured 
the assertion that the revolution was beneficial to 
our* interests, because that “ France, by becoming 
more powerful in her permanent resources, would 
be a juster, worthier, and more peaceable nation, 
and more likely to act towards us as we did now 
towards her/’ In the same tone of paradoxical 
confidence, the orator endeavoured to strengthen 
the opinion which be had advanced on the good 
effects to be expected from the new order o. 
things, by a very Battering encomium on the 
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national character of the French, who, he said, 

“ were naturally a brave and generous people: 
whose only vice had been their government!’* 
After this, it was not much to be wondered that 
the panegyrist should descend to particulars in 
complimenting the patriotic leaders of this virtuous 
people: but an Englishman could hardly have 
expected to hear that the revolution in his own 
country consisted in a change of the constitution. 
Mr. Sheridan, however, observed, in opposition to 
what had fallen from Mr. Burke on this event, 
that he had never been accustomed to consider 
that transaction as merely the removal of one man, 
and the substitution of another, but as the glori- 
ous aera that gave real and efficient freedom to 
this country, and established, on a permanent 
basis, those sacred principles of government, and 
reverence for the rights of men, which, he for 
one, could not value here, without wishing to see 
diffused throughout the world. 

Such a view of the revolution has certainly the 
merit of novelty, for it i6 at direct variance with 
historic fact, since the people neither shook off 
their king, nor made any alteration in the con- 
stitution. James If. by his conduct, rendered 
some measures necessary to restrain him from 
effecting a revolution on his part; but before 
these could be adopted he abdicated the throne 
and the kingdom, in consequence of which no- 
thing remained but to supply the vacancy, which 
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was done by conferring the crown on the heir, 
and fixing the succession in the protestant. line 
of the same family. It certainly was very true 
that this great event settled freedom on a per- 
manent basis ; but this was done by preserving 
the constitution in all its forms from a monarch, 
who, in violation of his solemn engagements, had 
assumed to himself a power of dispensing with 
the laws, and thereby preparing the way for a 
total change in church and state. 

When Mr. Sheridan had concluded his com- 
parison of two transactions which were per- 
fectly dissimilar in all their parts, he was replied 
to by Mr. Burke, who said, “ that he most sin- 
cerely lamented the inevitable necessity of pub- 
licly declaring, that, henceforth, his honourable 
friend and himself were separated for ever in 
politics: yet, even in the very moment of sepa- 
ration, he expected that his honourable friend, 
for so he had been in the habit of calling him, 
would have treated him with some degree of 
kindness; or that, if he had not, for the sake of 
a long and amicable connexion, heard him with 
partiality, he would at least have done him the 
justice of representing his arguments fairly. On 
the contrary, he had, both cruelly and unexpect- 
edly, misrepresented the nature of his remarks. 
The honourable gentleman had thought proper to 
charge him with being the advocate of despotism, 
though in the beginning of his former speech Mr. 
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Burke maintained he had expressly reprobated 
every measure which carried with it even the 
slightest appearance of despotism. AH who knew 
him, could not avoid, without the most unmerited 
violation of natural justice, acknowledging that 
he was the professed enemy of despotism in every 
Shape, whether it appeared as the splendid tyran- 
ny -of Louis XIV. or the outrageous democracy 
of the present government of France, which le- 
velled all distinctions in society. The honourable 
gentleman,” continued Burke, “ had also charged 
him with having libelled the National Assembly, 
and stigmatized them as a bloody, cruel, and fero- 
cious democracy/* In answer to this, he appealed 
to the house whether he had uttered a single 
syllable concerning the National Assembly that 
could warrant such a construction as the honoura- 
ble gentleman had put upon his words. He felt 
himself warranted in positively repelling the im- 
putation ; because, he hoped that the whole 
tenour of his life had proved at least that he was 
a sincere and firm friend to freedom ; and under 
that description, he was concerned to find that 
there were persons in this country who entertain- 
ed theories of government not thoroughly con- 
sistent with the safety of the state; and who were 
perhaps ready to transfer a part of that anarchy 
which prevailed in France to- this kingdom, for 
the purpose of effecting their own designs. As 
to the charge of abusing the National Assembly, 
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it m$ght seem almost sufficient ~ answer, “ What 
is the National Asse*-*^ *> «*? M B«« ****• Burl m 
declared “ tt*** he did not libel the National As- 
sembly of France, whom he considered very little 
in the discussion of these matters ; that he thought 
all the substantial power resided in the republic of 
Paris, whose authority guided, or whose example 
was followed by all the republics of France. The 
republic of Paris had an army under their orders, 
and not under those of the National Assembly.** 
Having thus stated a very important but certain 
fact, that Paris led the nation, Mr. Burke pro- 
ceeded to observe, “that the honourable 'gentle- 
man had asked from whence the people of France 
were to expect a better constitution ? — Whether 
from Marshal Broglio, at the head of his army ; or 
were they to look for it amidst the dungeons of 
the Bastile? Was that a fair and candid mode of 
treating his argument, or was it what he ought to 
have expected in the moment of departed friend- 
ship ? On the contrary, was it not evident that 
the honourable gentleman had made a sacrifice of 
his friendship for the sake of catching some 
momentary popularity ? If the fact was such, 
even greatly as he should still continue to admire 
the honourable gentleman’s talents, he must tell 
him that bis argument was chiefly an argument 
ad invidiam, and that all the applause which be 
could hope to receive from his clubs was scarcely 
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worth the sac.\c„ e w hich he had chosen to make 
for so insignificant an acij»; Q ; t i on . M 

A public breach between two political charac- 
ters of such great and deserved celebrity could not 
but produce a very lively sensation in the public 
mind, and occasion a variety of reflections on the 
conduct of each party. It was indeed considered 
as the prelude to a more extended schism in the 
ranks of opposition ; for the prevention of which, 
and to effect a reconciliation where it had already 
taken place, a meeting was held at Burlington 
House two days after this conflict in the House of 
Commons. Here a very animated and extraordinary 
conversation, or, more properly, debate, was carried 
on between Burke and Sheridan from ten o’clock 
at night till three in the morning ; but though a 
signal display of talent was evinced on both sides, 
and their mutual friends made every effort to 
accomplish a union, the interview ended rather in 
an aggravation than an adjustment of hostilities. 
On this occasion much blame was thrown upon 
Burke, whose implacability was represented as 
little better than treachery towards those persons 
with whom he had long been associated on public 
grounds, as well as in the bonds of private amity. 
There were not wanting, indeed, some who 
affected to consider his conduct as the result of a 
deliberate design to abandon the opposition, and 
make his peace with government. But these 
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charges were very unjust; for though the irritability 
of his temper carried him to an extremity of vio- 
lence on the subject of this difference, there can be 
no question made of the sincerity of his opinions. 
Besides, it should be remembered that the affairs of 
France were not brought forward by him, but by 
Mr. Fox, and that too in a manner equally un- 
called for and improper. Yet Burke at that time 
did not enter into any discussion of the subject; 
and when he ventured upon it in a subsequent 
debate, it was with a great feeling of personal 
respect towards Mr. Fox, and the expression of 
regret at being under the necessity of dissenting 
from him in this instance. It is true, the political 
union of these two great statesmen was dissolved 
by this radical difference of sentiment on the 
French revolution, but it is no less true that they 
still cherished a mutual esteem, and occasionally 
exchanged visits. But the case was otherwise 
with regard to the rupture between Sheridan and 
Burke, for it remained incurable, and they never 
spoke to each other afterwards in private, which led 
many to suppose that there were some secret causes 
for this rancour, not connected with French politics. 
To such a degree was the animosity carried, that 
they studiously avoided all intercourse at those 
houses where they had been accustomed to meet ; 
and while at St. Anne’s Hill, the name of Mr. 
Burke continued to be mentioned with respect by 
Mr. Fox and his friends, Sheridan on these occa-. 
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siona always preserved silence, though hi the 
House of Commons, from motives of policy, he 
spoke of him, “ as one for whose talents and per* 
sonal virtue he had the highest esteem, veneration, 
and regard, and with whom he might be allowed 
to differ in opinion upon the subject of France, 
persuaded as he was, that they never could differ 
in principle/' Mr. Burke, however, did not conde- 
scend to acknowledge the compliment in the house, 
because he doubted its sincerity; and elsewhere he 
never heard the name of Sheridan without express- 
ing emotions of resentment amounting to abhor- 
rence. One reason assigned by him for this dis- 
like was a conviction that the separation between 
him and his party would not have gone to such 
a length as it did, had it not been for the ofhcious- 
ness of Sheridan, which he ascribed to the design 
of gaining the ascendency over himself and Fox in 
the political hemisphere. Whether the suspicion 
was chimerical or not, it is certain that Burke did 
not stand alone in his belief of its truth ; for when 
the division took place, and of course occasioned ge- 
neral observation, much was said on secret intrigues 
that were alleged to have been carried on during 
the recent expectancy of a change in the ministry, 
and which being now publicly discussed, brought 
upon Sheridan the appellation of Joseph Surface. 
Various*stories were circulated, and of course some 
allusions to them found their way into the daily 
prints, very little to the credit of his integrity either 
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as a private friend or a public character; and among 
other things, it was said that the Duke of Portland* 
who had long headed the party, was completely 
disgusted with the conduct of Sheridan, both to- 
wards Fox in the late business of the regency, and 
the present contest with Burke on the affairs of 
France. To repel these insinuations, and to make 
it evident that he continued in the same degree 
of estimation with his illustrious associates, Mr* 
Sheridan, took the opportunity in a debate on the 
tobacco, duty of observing, that iC those who made 
the attacks upon him elsewhere, had gone out of the 
common path ; and instead of pursuing the old 
sober staple of abuse, had descended to the lowest 
scurrilities, and fallen without mercy not only 
upon his public conduct, but, also on his private 
life. They had made charges of a singular nature* 
and endeavoured to rob him of the esteem and 
friendship of those whom he valued most in society : 
fortunately, however, their charges were as void 
of truth as they were fraught with malice. He 
had hitherto treated them with contemptuous 
silence; and would have continued in thisdisposi- 
tion to the present day, if he had not felt some rea- 
son to think, which reason he had not heard till a 
few hours before, that some of those charges were 
considered as founded in truth. What he more 
particularly alluded to were whispers or reports 
of jealousies among some of his dearest friends* 
and of a certain opposition affirmed to have been 
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made by a noble duke against some views or 
expectations which he was said to have entertained. 
Now, concerning such whispers and reports, he 
could truly declare, that there was not in them 
one grain of truth. The opinion which they 
ascribed to the noble duke had never been enter- 
tained by him. On the contrary, Mr. Sheridan 
remarked that he would not venture to state the 
opinion which the noble duke was pleased to 
entertain of him, lest he should be accused of 
vanity in publishing what he might deem highly 
flattering. All therefore that he would presume 
to assert on this occasion was, that if he had 
it in his power to make the man, whose good 
opinion he should most highly prize, think favour- 
ably of him, he would have that person think of 
him precisely as the noble duke then did: and 
then his wish on that subject would be most 
amply gratified. He added, that “ the jealousies 
to which be was described as having giving 
occasion existed only in the brains of his tra- 
ducers, and he was therefore perfectly at his 
ease whilst they were propagating their calum- 
nies. He defied arty man to charge him with a 
single act which could be tortured into a violation 
Of any engagement founded in honour and integrity. 

If he could be charged, in truth, with anything 
dishonourable, mean, or unmanly, he should feel 
very differently indeed: his mind, in that case, 
would sting him more than the most bitter re- 
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ptoaches of his most calumniating enemies. As 
to any pretensions which he might be supposed to 
setup to situations far beyond his natural weight ills 
the community, he would only observe that it i#as 
the peculiar excellence of the British constitution* 
that a man could push forward into notice and 
distinction the talents or abilities, whatever they 
might be, with which he was gifted by Providence.** 
In the course of this speech, Mr. Fox signified 
his approbation of what had been advanced by a 
public appeal to the house ; and yet, notwilhstarid- 
ing this boast of union, the subsequent secession 
from the party of the Duke of Portland, accompa- 
nied by some other distinguished members of both 
houses, afforded a pretty convincing proof that 
neither were the jealousies ideal, nor the rumou 
of dissension a mere coinage of malicious invention. 

Mr. Sheridan distinguished himself this session 
by very powerful exertions to procure a repeal of 
the act passed the year before, subjecting tobacco' to 
the excise laws; on which subject he very happily 
combined wit and argument ; but neither his raiK 
lery nor his reasoning could carry through the 
committee a resolution, which would marerialiy 
have affected an impost from w lienee the nation 
derived a clear annual revenue of more than six 
millions. 

Mr. Sheridan was not more successful in his 
endeavours to shake the credit of the minister on 
the subject of the general state of the finances, than 
VOL. II. n 
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he had been in his attempts to procure the repeal 
of the law respecting tobacco. When Mr. Pitt 
congratulated the house on the improved state of 
the country in the extension of its commerce and 
the increase of its resources, Mr. Sheridan laboured 
with considerable ingenuity to support the calcu- 
lations which he had adduced on former occasions, 
to shew that in reality the national income did not 
cover the expenditure. He continued still to 
maintain the same position which he had repeat* 
edly advanced, that the balance against the country 
amounted to a million at least every year; and for 
the purpose of proving the assertion, he now 
had recourse to the sums that would be requisite 
for the completion of Somerset House and Carletou 
House, which he was led to do, because these 
articles were not included in the ministerial esti- 
mate. Mr. Sheridan, however, was much more 
happy in his animadversions on the lottery, as a 
measure of finance, than in his arithmetical inves- 
tigations of the public accounts. With respect to 
this branch of the revenue, he contended that the 
ultimate and permanent loss to the community, in 
the injury done to the industry and integrity of the 
lower classes of the people, infinitely outweighed 
any temporary advantage which the minister could 
derive from it. He opposed it, therefore, on the 
same principle that he did the extension of the 
excise, because it was part of a system which con- 
templated a momentary gain at the expense of 
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those sound and superior principles which formed 
the true foundation of our prosperity. He looked 
not to the Exchequer for the produce of a lottery, 
but to the Old Bailey; not to the temporary ad- 
vantage arising in a pecuniary point of view, but 
to the exports to Botany Bay. Recurring to the 
same subject, at the close of his speech, he said, 
that “with regard to lotteries, he perhaps had 
greater opportunities of knowing their bad con- 
sequences than most gentlemen : and he was 
persuaded that if these consequences were as well 
understood by the committee in general, there 
could be but one opinion on the subject. Having 
brought in a plan for the regulation of the police of 
Westminster, he had come at facts which proved 
that lotteries were most fatal in their effects.” 
Mr. Sheridan then proceeded tb explain this decla- 
ration, by stating that a plan for regulating the 
police of Westminster had been framed by an emi- 
nent barrister, and brought forward from Lord 
Sydney’s office ; that he had cordially assisted in 
making it, and given every help in his power, 
though it was not to be known that he did so, nor 
was he to derive any credit from it; that in the 
prosecution of this work he had necessarily mauy 
conferences with the Westminster justices, and they 
produced to him a pawnbroker, who said that he 
never had such a number of things brought to hint 
in the course of the whole year as during the time 
of drawing the lottery. That first the men brought 
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their Working tools, then the women their clothes, 
and one article after another, till at length they 
pawned even the very clasps of their childrens' 
shoes ; and at last, each a picture of penury, dis- 
tress, and despair was exhibited, as must make 
every man possessed of the least feeling shudder. 
That picture justified him, therefore, in asserting 
that let the profit acquired from the lottery be ever 
so great, he should object to it, as the base gain 
derived from a vile and pernicious plan* of playing 
upon the worst passions of the poor and laborious 
ranks of society. 

But forcible as this representation of the evils 
attending a national system of legalized gambling 
unquestionably was, and irrefutable as were the 
arguments alleged against it, both in a moral and 
political point of view, still, as bearing upon the 
subject under consideration, it must be admitted 
that neither did the one invalidate the correctness 
of the statements of the minister, nor the other 
support the calculation of his opponent. As a 
matter of conscientious feeling, and of liberal poli- 
cy, the objection raised against the lottery was 
irresistible ; but in the present case, it was evidently 
brought forward to supply the want of direct con- 
clusions subversive of the financial credit of the 
minister. Mr. Pitt, therefore, while he treated the 
observations which had fallen from Mr. Fox iu the 
course of the debate with courteousness, censured 
those of Mr. Sheridan as petulant and fallacious, not 
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only founded in error, but open to tbo ehai'ge of 
wilful misrepresentation. 

To this keen reproach the orator replied* in a 
good-humoured strain, that if he pould judge front 
the manner of the right honourable gentleman, ho 
appeared to have reserved the mildness of a peace 
establishment for Mr. Fox, and had boarded up 
the hostile spirit for himself. The minister might 
as well, however, have shewn that 

“Grim visag'd war bath smooth’d hig wrinkled front,*’ 

because he must well know, that when he felt 
himselfon right grounds, this spirit was not apt to 
weigh much with him. He declared, besides, that 
lie should have answered with equal hostility, had 
not some time elapsed, and his feeling of resent- 
ment subsided. 

At the close of this session, Mr. Sheridan aimed a 
blow against the credit of the East India Company, 
by moving the payment of three hundred thousand 
pounds, which, in 1783, the Bank of England had 
advanced to the company on the collateral security 
of exchequer bills issued by government. 

The motive for bringing forward this proposition 
was obviously to invalidate what had been stated 
of the prosperous condition of our eastern concerns, 
or at least to depreciate the merits of administra- 
tion in regard to any improved policy and increased 
revenue that might have taken place in British 
India. As the luminous report brought up by 
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Mr. Dundas on this subject tended to throw a 
strong reflection on the famous bill of Mr. Fox, 
and also upon the justice of the protracted im- 
peachment of the governor-general, the wisdom of 
whose measures was thus indirectly admitted, it 
seemed expedient to the party that something 
should be done to weaken the effect of the state- 
ment, and if possible to throw a doubt upon the 
solvency of the company. Thi9 task was commit- 
ted to Mr. Sheridan, who managed it with sufficient 
dexterity; but though he made some long speeches 
on the question, he failed in carrying his motion : 
soon after which the session closed, and parliament 
was dissolved. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

lie-election of Mr. Sheridan for Stafford. — His Exer- 
tions in Favour of Mr. Fox for Westminster. — Ridi- 
cule cast upon him by Horne Tooke. — Meeting of Par- 
liament. — Compliment paid to the Minister relating to 
the Expense of the Armament against Spain . — Oppo- 
sition to the Malt Tax. — War between llussia and the 
Porte. — Mr. Sheridan's Speech on that Subject . — 
Farther Contentions in Parliament on the French Revo- 
lution. — Debates on the Finances.— Motion for post- 
poning the Prorogation of Parliament. 

Pa rli ament havingbeen dissolved by proclama- 
tion on the eleventh of June, Mr. Sheridan, and his 
colleague, the honourable Edward Monckton, lost 
no time in repairing to Stafford, where they expe- 
rienced a very friendly reception, and were re- 
chosen without delay or difficulty. In Westmin- 
ster, however, an opposition arose, which, though 
not of any serious import, was of a very peculiar 
character, and excited considerable attention. Mr. 
Horne Tooke, who had played a variety of parts 
before the public, now offered himself as a candi- 
cjftte to represent that city upon independent prin- 
ciples. This was a contest as mortifying as it 
was unexpected, because it evidently appeared to 
arise from personal hostility to the popular candi- 
date, on the very grounds which he himself laid his 
claim to public favour. 
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The address of Mr. Tooke to the electors put 
this beyond all doubt ; for after observing that 
their two late representatives had never con- 
curred in any measure for the public benefit, the 
author made an allusion too strong to be mistaken, 
in saying, that ** throughout history, down to the 
present moment, all personal parties and fac- 
tions have always been found dangerous to the 
liberties of every free people; but their coali- 
tions, unless resisted and punished by the pub- 
lic, certainly fatal/* 

On this occasion Mr. Sheridan took a very ac- 
tive part in canvassing the city for his friend : and 
though there was not any room to doubt of the 
ultimate success of Mr. Fox, yet, as it was desira- 
ble that he should stand at the head of the list on 
the final return, the utmost exertions were made 
to obtain for him that distinction. 

No man was better fitted for such a business 
than Mr. Sheridan, whose ready humour, per- 
suasive address, and couvivial manners, gave him 
many powerful advantages, and enabled him to 
gain an influence over minds that were little in- 
clined to favour his politics, or to support his 
party. In the former contest for Westminster he 
displayed his zeal and abilities, oh the behalf of 
Mr. Fox, with great effect ; and, in the present, 
he acted with similar energy and ability both in 
the committee and on the hustings. But it was re- 
marked, that, though Sheridan was ajways at the 
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side of bis friend when the state of the poll called 
for an harangue to the surrounding populace, he 
seemed to shrink from the rough sarcasms and 
unceremonious language of florae Tooke. The 
eloquence of Fox, and the vyit of his ingenious 
ally, could not erase the impressions, produced 
upon the motley assemblies who daily attended 
to witness the progress of the election, and to hear 
the speeches of the orators. The coarse virulence 
of Tooke, which neither spared rank nor talent, 
public principles qor private conduct, was ex- 
tremely well calculated to operate upon the passions 
of the multitude, who applauded loudest that wit 
which approached the nearest to scurrility. With 
such an antagonist, even the genius of Sheridan 
was ill qualified to contend; and though be soqne- 
tirnes succeeded in amusing the crowd by his sal- 
lies of pleasantry, the laugh was generally turned 
against him by the cutting personalities and lu- 
dicrous representations of one whose extensive 
acquaintance with public men enabled him to ex- 
pose their failings to contempt and ridicule. In 
broad humour, and quickness of application, 
Tooke was equal, if not superior to Sheridan, 
of which many instances occurred during this 
election ; but on one occasion it burs,t forth with 
such an electrifying effect as to produce reiterated 
plaudits. Mr. Fox having retired from the hust- 
ings at the close of the poll, left the charge of en- 
tertaining the spectators to his auxiliary, of \yhicb 
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circumstance an immediate advantage was taken 
by Horne Tooke, who said that it was always the 
rule, when the quack doctor withdrew from the 
stage, to leave his merry-andrew behind him. 

The cause of this enmity to Mr. Fox it is diffi- 
cult to conjecture; but for the splenetic attacks 
upon Mr. Sheridan we are not so much at a Joss, 
since the latter, having a few months before had 
occasion to notice a letter published by Tooke on 
the supposed marriage of the Prince of Wales, 
observed: “it is true, a pamphlet has been written 
by an ingenious gentleman, the madness and lolly of 
which are apparent in every page, and the whole 
drift of it betrays the author to he a had citizen ; 
because, when he roundly asserts that he seriously 
believes the fact to which he refers to have taken 
place, and yet resorts to no means of elucidating 
it, he insinuates what he ought not to have insi- 
nuated, without proceeding to establish it, by 
something at least that bore a resemblance to truth/’ 

This was a direct impeachment of the moral 
integrity of Tooke, and charging him with circu- 
lating an evil report, from that spirit of wanton 
malignity which is totally careless about the 
verity of what it relates, or the consequences 
which the calumny may produce. 

Tooke was conscious enough that the censure 
'was merited, but he never forgave the quarter from 
whence it came ; and, therefore, when he had an 
opportunity of retaliating, he did it with the ven- 
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geance of an Indian, who estimates his triumph 
not by the justice of his cause, but by the number of 
his scalps. 

The first subject that engaged bie consideration 
of the new parliament was the recent difference 
between England and Spain, with regard to the 
right of forming settlements on the north-west 
coast of America. Some private adventurers, 
under the protection of the India Company, having 
engaged in the fur trade for the Chinese market, 
established themselves at Nootka Sound, with the 
consent of the native chiefs, but were driven from 
thence by a Spanish officer, under special order* 
from his court. Y\ r hen~the particulars of this 
violence became known to the British cabinet, no 
time was lost in demanding reparation for the 
injury which w r e had sustained, and an acknow- 
ledgment of the rights winch had been so shame- 
fully violated. After some equivocation and 
delay on the part of the court of Madrid, during 
which the most active preparations were carried 
on to enforce our claim to satisfaction, the articles 
insisted upon by our ambassador were fully com- 
plied with in the restitution of property, and an 
admission of the right of trade and fishing on the 
north-west coast of America. But though the 
termination of this dispute gave great and general 
satisfaction to the nation, some members of the 
opposition affected to consider the arrangements 
that had been made as insufficient, and replete 
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with improper concessions on the part of England, 
instead of those acquisitions which we had a right 
to expect from the court of Spain, after the insult 
that had been committed upon our flag. If Mr. 
Fox was not exactly of this opinion, at least he 
objected to the address of congratulation, on the 
ground that we had submitted to restraints and 
limitations that were inconsistent with the rights 
and privileges which had been set up in justifica- 
tion of tbe armament. Mr. Sheridan did not take 
any part in the debate; but when the minister laid 
before tbe house an account of the expenses 
incurred by the preparations of a war with Spain, 
and proposed a plan for paying off the whole by , 
the balance of the issues of unclaimed dividends, 
and the imposition of some temporary taxes, he 
delivered his sentiments with great candour, and 
highly complimented Mr. Pitt on the general out- 
line of his plan for the extinction of tbe three mil- 
lions necessary to discharge the expense incur- 
red. He assured the right honourable gentle- 
man that he bad done no more than justice to 
that side of the house in thinking they would) give 
their support to such a necessary measure. What- 
ever difference of opinion there might be on 
particular topics; whether some of them might 
think on the subject of that armament, either- that 
it' was not necessary, and that there had been no 
reason to have talked to Spain in so haughty and 
menacing a tone ; whether other gentlemen, might 
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deem the armament necessary, and the satis- 
faction obtained inadequate? or whether others, 
again, might consider the conduct of the rtght 
honourable gentleman as spirited and proper, and 
that the convention concluded between the two 
countries was excellent, and likely to prove of 
permanent advantage : —let the contrarieties of 
opinion be what they might, the right honourable 
gentleman, he was persuaded, would find but one 
sentiment in the house on the subject of his pro- 
posed plan. And as those who sat near him had 
often stated that nothing was so necessary as to 
meet the exigency of the moment in a firm, manly 
way, to look our difficulties at all times in the 
face, to bring them forward without disguise, and 
call upon the house to provide for them to their 
full extent; now, as the advice was taken, they 
would cheerfully assist in sharing the disagreeable 
task of imposing fresh burthens on the people. 
Convinced as they were, that however the mode 
of incurring the expense might be wrong, that 
the expense, being once incurred, must be paid. 

But though Mr. Sheridan bestowed his share of 
praise on the plan proposed for liquidating the ex- 
pense of the armament, he took an exception to 
that part of it which respected the appropriation of 
the unclaimed dividends, because he feared that the 
meddling with any money issued to pay the public 
creditor would affect the national credit. 

This objection appeared so very reasonable to 
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Mr. Pitt, that he made an alteration in his scheme; 
and instead of resorting to the unclaimed dividends, 
he consented to borrow a loan of half a million 
from the Bank, as long as a floating balance to that 
amount should remain in the hands of the cashier. 

After having given his approbation to the plan 
of the minister, and admitted the indispensable 
necessity of carrying it into effect by new taxes, 
it was little to be expected that Mr. Sheridan 
would, on the following day, make a stand against 
the very measure which he had so openly sanction- 
ed. This, however, was the case ; for w'hen Mr. 
Pitt proposed to lay for a time an additional duty 
on malt, as one of the means to be adopted for 
clearing off the extraordinary expenditure that had 
been incurred by the armament, he was strenuously 
opposed by several members, and Mr. Sheridan 
among the rest, who contended that it would press 
hard upon the poorer order of the people. 

On this occasion, he remarked, that however 
trivial the intended addition might prove, it must 
always be granted that a number of trifling 
augmentations aggregately sw-elled to a gross 
increase, and an intolerable oppression. They had 
gone so far already, that another small matter 
of addition would turn the scale ; and therefore 
the attempt to make any addition ought to be re- 
sisted. W«ith regard to the duration of the act, 
he repeated an assertion which he had before ad- 
vanced, “ that the right honourable gentleman de- 
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ceived himself in imagining that the taxes would 
be only temporary; for when once passed, they 
would become permanent. The right honourable 
gentleman would find that he could not do without 
them. The subject, of course, was one which 
ought to be treated with great gravity, and most 
deliberate attention. If the new taxes actually 
turned out more productive than was expect- 
ed, they could tell, from experience, what would 
be the couduct of the right honourable gentleman ; 
for what he had done already, there was reason to 
expect he might do again — make a most dangerous 
use of the surplus, and be guilty of the most 
blameable appropriation of it, by expending the 
money in effecting the purposes of a dissolution of 
parliament, or by increasing our peace establish- 
ments.’’ 

After this philippic against the minister, which 
but ill comported w’ith the eulogium previously 
passed upon his conduct, Mr. Sheridan laboured to 
prove that the malt tax was already unproductive; 
from whence he glided into his old doctrine, that 
the expenditure of the country exceeded the in- 
come to the annual amount of a million and up- 
wards. This opposition to the new impost was con- 
tinued through every stage; and when Mr. Coke 
proposed a tax upon dogs as a substitute for it, Mr. 
Sheridan raised an objection to that likewise, by 
observing that he was convinced such a tax was 
not practicable ; though a few years afterwards this 
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very measure was adopted with effect. It fs remark- 
Able also, that notwithstanding the strong argument 
against the new tax upon malt, drawn from the 
consideration of its oppressive hardship upon do- 
mestic comforts, yet at a subsequent period, when 
Mr. Sheridan and his friends were in power, a 
measure, proposing the extension of the excise to 
private brewing, met wijh their decided support. 

The dispute with Spain was scarcely brought to 
an amicable conclusion, before a cloud arose in 
the north, alarming the nation with the prospect 
of a storm, far more extensive in its operation, 
and serious in its effects. The insatiable ambi- 
tion of the Empress Catherine had long excited 
the jealousy of the different European powers; 
but at this time the nature of her views was de- 
veloped too clearly to be misunderstood. Nothing 
could be plainer than her design of destroying the 
Ottoman state, and of securing that object by 
annexing Poland to her vast dominions. She had, 
indeed, expressly avowed an intention of placing 
her grandson, Constantine, on the throne of* the 
eastern empire, in the antient Byzantium ; and to 
carry that point into execution, she directed her 
force with such energy and success on the Euxine 
as to gain possession of the strong fortress of 
Oczakow, which might be considered the key of 
the Turkish capital. To repress the farther ag- 
grandizement of Russia, the courts of London and 
Berlin cp-opcrafed for the restoration of peace be- 
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tween the two great belligerent powers $ but their 
interference was treated with insufferable con- 
tempt by the haughty Catherine, who plainly 
declared that no nation upon earth should meddle 
with her concerns. On this occasion she marked 
her resentment against England in particular, by 
refusing to renew the treaty of commerce, the 
term of which had just expired ; while, at the 
same time, she entered into another with France, 
on the most favourable conditions to that country. 
All this, however, would not have furnished an 
adequate reason for hostile preparations on our 
side, had not the general interests of Europe been 
affected by the encroachments of the northern 
Semiramis, and our commercial relations in the 
Levant been menaced, as well as our eastern pos- 
sessions endangered by her progress in the Turkish 
dominions. It required no peculiar sagacity to 
discover that the acquisition of Constantinople, 
by a maritime power like Russia, must speedily 
be followed by the conquest of Egypt; and thus, 
besides the entire command of the dediterranean 
shores, the way’ would have been completely 
opened for the subjugation of Persia, and the 
eventual expulsion of the English from every part 
of India These were no cnimerical apprehen- 
sions; and he would have ill deserved the cha- 
racter of an enlightened statesman who should 
have beheld the establishment of the Russian au- 
thority on the Bosphorus with indifference. The 
VOL. II. h 
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British minister was well acquainted with the 
gigantic spirit of the empress; and he also knew 
that the means which she enjoyed of effecting her 
objects upon Turkey and Poland were commen- 
surate to her ambitious views, which could .only 
be checked by a timely interposition, to save those 
comparatively feeble states from her grasp. But 
the people at large could not enter into tlffe policy 
of such a contest, which was, besides, render- 
ed unpopular by the general dislike, amounting 
to national antipathy, against the Mussulmans 
and their government. Notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties with which the measure was sur- 
rounded, Mr. Pitt persevered in endeavouring to 
rescue from destruction a power, which, whatever 
might be its inherent weakness and defects, was of 
great importance to our commercial interests, and 
necessary to the preservation of the balance of 
power. On the failure, therefore, of the efforts 
for mediation, and w'hen the direct scheme of the 
autocratrix could no longer be a matter of doubt, 
a message was communicated to parliament on the 
twenty-eighth of March, 1791, stating, that His 
Majesty’s endeavours, to* conjunction with his al- 
lies, to effect a pacification between Russia and 
the Porte, had 4?een r unsuccessful ; and that, as 
consequences might arise by the farther progress 
of the war of great importance to England, and 
Europe 10 . general, His Majesty had found it re- 
quisite to make an augmentation of his naval force, 
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relying on the wisdom of parliament to defray the 
expense of the same. 

This message was taken into consideration 
the day following ; when an address, proposed 
by Mr. Pitt, was carried by a majority of ohly 
ninety-three, which encouraged the opposition to 
renew the subject ; .and accordingly, on the twelfth 
of April, Mr. Grey moved eight resolutions, de- 
clarative of certain general principles, with regard 
to the interest of this country in the preservation 
of peace, the just' causes, and the unjust pretexts 
for war; all of which were applied by him to the 
hostilities between Russia and the Porte : from 
whence an inference was drawn, in the form of a re- 
solution, “ that the expense of an armament must 
be burthensome to the country, and that, under 
the present circumstances, it was inexpedient and 
unnecessary.** 

Among other propositions advanced in support 
of this motion, one of the most fallacious was 
that which reduced all lawful war to the simple 
abstract principle of personal self-defence,; and 
concluding from thence, that, because neither Eng- 
land, nor any of her allies, were directly attacked 
by Russia, their interference was unjust. The ho- 
nourable mover, however, was not contented with 
this mode of reasoning, the tendency of which 
went to dissolve all the ties that hold the family of 
nations .together, but he proceeded to the extrava- 
gant length of maintaining that, should the caarint}, 

h 2 
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accomplish all the objects of ambition imputed to 
her counsels, in the possession of Constantinople, 
ttm\ the expulsion of the Turks from their dom'i- 
frrons, the rest of Eh rape, instead of being in- 
jured, wottM he gai neTs by the change. 

As the 'flegociatrons were stiH pending, minis- 
ters could not with propriety enter open such 
explanations as would have fully warranted tfhehr 
proceedings, and even have justified more sfettVe 
exertions against Russia. This silence proved of 
considerable advantage to their opponents ; and 
they did not fail to make a powerful use of it, 
in persuading many to vote with them, who, had 
they known the intrigues which were then car- 
rying On by the party here, and the vast designs 
of Russia, Would have given an unqualified support 
to the government. Some independent members 
of the House of Commons, however, defended the 
trm ament with considerable ability, particularly 
the late Sir William Young, and the present Earl 
Grosvenor, who took a comprehensive view of 
question, and pointed out, with geographical 
precision, the immediate and remote consequences 
of dhat aggrandisement, which, by every motive 
of sound policy, we were called upon to restrain. 

At the close Of the "debate -JMr. Sheridan made 
a long, erratic, and facetious speech, in which be 
treated what he termed ironically the magnificent 
silence of ministers us disrespectful to the bouse; 
and so far from being willing to -gi ve the 'Oban- 
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cellor of the Exchequer any degree ofconftdence. 
he pledged himself ready to go through his whole 
political life, and prove that most of hi« lipea- 
sures had been pregnant with mischief. The his- 
torical and geographical knowledge of the baroneti 
who preceded him, he burned into ridicule, hy 
saying that he had traversed over all Europe.; 
traced the history of the navigation and commerce 
of Russia from the earliest period; described her 
frontiers, and ail parts of jher dominions ; expati* 
ating with as much familiarity concerning the 
Dnieper and the Danube, as if he bad heen 
talking of the Worcestershire canal; and that be 
had, besides, pictured the empress as a female 
Colossus, standing with one foot on the hanks 
of the Black Sea, and the other on the coast of 
the Baltic. *« But,” said Mr. Sheridan, M are 
maxims, drawn from maps and books, . the cause 
for which an English House of Commons are to 
plunge their country into a war, and waste the 
blood and treasure of their constituents?” With 
equal pleasantry, hut certainly with as little reel 
argument, he turned into banter what had fallen 
from Lord Belgrave, whose readiness at classical 
quotation rarely failed to furnish some oppor- 
tunity for the wit of his lively antagonist. On 
tbq present occasion, he observed, that “ the noble 
lord, who had formerly shewn himself very much 
attached to the ancient Creeks, had appeared 
to be so much attached to the modern Greeks* 
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«rid had said, ‘ See, what a faithless set of people 
these modern Greeks are.* In what,** said Mr. 
Sheridan, 41 did theft treachery consist? He knew 
of no such treachery; and he owned that he 
should rather have expected that the noble lord, 
with a classical indignation, would have lamented 
that* the descendants of Demosthenes should not 
be orators, statesmen, and soldiers, .but an un- 
fortunate race, kept only to pamper the false taste 
and degraded appetites of the Ottoman court. So 
much out of humour had the noble lord proved 
himself to be with the modern Greeks, that he bad 
been betrayed into a perfidy of citation, having 
quoted a Latin line, to his surprise, when he had 
expected a line of Homer at lea^t.** 

On the immediate subject of what the orator 


termed our arrogant interference, between Russia 
and the Porte, little, if any thing, was added that 
could deserve attention ; and the only light thrown 
upon it in the way of reasoning was in the suppo- 


sition of extreme cases, which no man else per^ 
haps would ever have thought had the slightest 


analogy to a conflict that involved the very exist- 


ence of one great empire, and the immeasura- 


ble increase of another. “ Suppose,** said Mr. 


Sheridan, “ when we were making the peace in 
1783, Russia had insisted on oiir giving up Nega- 
patam jn the East Indies to the Dutch ; extrava- 
gant as this might appear, it was not more so than 
our insisting on her restoring Oczakow to the 
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Porte. .Imagine then that shehad made a point 
of our resigning Negapatam to the Dfttcll* mean- 
ing, on her part, to give it to .Denmark, or some 
other of her allies. What should we have said.to 
such demand? The answer would have been, what 
has Russia to do with our possessions in the East 
Indies.? We should have repelled the demand, and 
treated it with contempt. Suppose, in that case* 
the empress had sent a fleet down the channel* 
and burnt HullVin its way to London, where, on 
her arrival, she was determined to enforce her 
negociations, by acting as an armed mediator: 
should not we have thought that Russia acted 
most arrogantly, and most unwarrantably ? and yet, 
her conduct in that case would not be more ex- 
traordinary than our’s in the present instance.*.* 
Mr. Sheridan added, that “ he shrewdly suspected 
we, were led on by our allies; and that the real 
cause of the war was a Prussian object in Poland. 
Suppose, however, that we went on with the 
contest, and that in the end the emperor should 
obtain what he wanted in Moldavia and Walla- 
chia ; the empress what she wanted in Turkey; 
and Prussia should gain Thorn and Dantzic : in 
that case, he had no hesitation in predicting, that 
the lot of England would be to pay the piper ; 
and, that the expense we might incur- would be 
all tlj.at fell to our share.** After running on in 
this course of hypothetical declamation for some 
time, Mr. Sheridan descended to personal invee- 
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tive against the minister, whom he charged with 
ignorance, presumption, and restless ambition, 
in setting himself up as the great posture-master 
of the balance of power, as possessing an exclu- 
sive rigbt to the umpire of all, and to weigh out, 
in pfetent scales of his own, the quantity of domi- 
nion that each power should possess. This de- 
sultory speech terminated in another eulogium 
upon the French revolution, upon which the 
orator declared that his opinion remained fixed, 
and would continue the same. But, as if it was 
not sufficient to maintain the iiqmutabilitv of his 
Sentiments, on a fluctuating subject, he finished 
by observing, “ that what had happened in France 
afforded a useful lesson to us, and that it was our 
duty to improve by that event.” 

Nothing could be more easy than to have ex- 
posed the absurdity of placing the colonial acqui- 
sitions of England upon a footing with the in- 
tegral possessions Of Turkey ; but when Mr. Pitt 
was wantonly abused for his exertions in preserv- 
ing that balance of t power on which the peace of 
Europe so materially depended, the fiuest compli- 
ment was in reality paid to bis judgment as a 
statesman, and the fullest answer given to all the 
objections that had previously been urged against 
his conduct towards Russia. The principal stress, 
of the party, however, was laid uponVhe silence 
observed by government, wtth regard to t he secret 
information which furnished sufficient grounds for 
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the confederacy between England and other states 
to controul the rapacity of Catherine ; but it ill 
became Mr. Fox to accuse his great rival of with- 
holding such communications, when he must have 
been conscious at the time that he was himself 
acting the part of duplicity. 

Tire most extraordinary part of this business 
was the fact, that while the British cabinet was 
endeavouring, in conjunction with other states, to 
erect a mound for the preservation of commerce, 
and political independence, Mr. Fox was labouring 
with an underhand contrivance to let the -torrent 
of ambition loose, regardless of its direction, and 
indifferent to the consequences. 

• Whatever difference of opinion there might be 
on the subject of the general policy of Mr. Pitt, 
it could not be denied that in this instance he had 
the merit of upholding the weak against the power- 
ful, and of using his efforts to preserve the pact, 
by which thp peace of nations is best secured. 
Mr. Fox, on the contrary, exhibited another spirit, 
when he sent a secret agent to Petersburgh for the 
express purpose of counteracting the negociations 
of our minister at that court, and of encouraging 
the empress in her designs, by promising her the 
support of the opposition in this country. This 
singular transaction, to which it is to be hoped no 
parallel will in future be supplied, has become 
matter of history ; and the mission of Mr. BLobert 
Adair will ever stand as a monument of, political 
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integrity, and a memorable instance of the patriot- 
ism of party. The ambassador of the opposition was 
revived, as might be expected, with distinguished 
honours : he was seated at the right hand of the' 
empress, and loaded with magnificent presents, 
far surpassing those bestowed upon the represent- 
ative of his sovereign; while, to crown all, the N bust 
of the man of the people was placed in the im- 
perial cabinet. Whether Mr. Fox consulted with 
his friends on this occasion, or whether he acted 
solely by his own judgment, is a point of very 
little moment; since in either case the circum- 
stance stands as an indelible stain upon his cha- 
racter ; and it is very observable that none of his 
biographers and eulogists, though they have boast- 
ed of his success in counteracting the measures of 
the minister in this instance, have ventured to 
relate the story of the unconstitutional and illegal 
embassy by which that object was accomplished. 

That the opposition at this time entertained 
expectations of getting into power, and that this 
was 'the direct aim cf Mr. Fox in sending his 
relation to Russia, may be inferred not only from 
the history of the transaction, but the remarkable 
language of Mr. Sheridan, in saying that he would 
not >place confidence in government, unless the 
first official department were rescued from the 
hands of a person, who, to an, overcharged conceit 
of his owii, abilities, added the rashness which 
always muet ^attend inexperience, and that situ- 
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at ion filled by ft man familiar with foreign courts, 
and possessed of dexterity and simplicity sufficient 
to enable him to discharge the duties of the ofg$ce 
with skill and success. By dexterity, be did hot 
mean that cunning which another person mistook 
for craft, and that craft for wisdom; but he meant 
dexterity to discover and ward off the devices and 
intrigues of foreign ministers; and simplicity to 
follow the strait-forward path of opeh manliness and 
plain-dealing himself. Mr, Sheridan said “ that he 
would leave the house to make the application of 
this contrast; but unless a department of so much 
importance, considering the present situation of 
foreign courts, were placed in «such hands, it 
was impossible for him to give confidence to 
ministers; nor had they, in fact, any right to ex- 
pect it from him, who had uniformly resisted the 
right honourable gentleman's measures.” These 
•two portraits, from the peculiarity of the drawing, 
the attributes with which they were surrounded, 
and the lights in which they were placed, could no 
more be mistaken than the intent of the exhibition, 
which was manifestly to excite a general idea of 
the absolute necessity of an immediate change in 
administration; It is true, the armament against 
Russia was rendered unpopular by misrepresenta- 
tion; and the majorities in parliament were thereby 
considerably reduced ; which, together with the 
improper conduct of Mr. Fox, in presuming to 
negociate for his party with a foreign potentate. 
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compelled the minuter to reiiwpiiah his plan, and 
gave a complete triumph te the empress, who 
thus secured her footing in the Crimea, and pre- 
pared the way for the total subjugation of Poland, 
After this, it may be safely left to posterity to 
judge how far the opposition, or their leader, 
deserved the praise of open manliness, simplicity, 
and plain dealing; or with what justice the minis- 
ter could be accused of rashness, cunning, and in* 
experience. But though the party so far succeeded 
as to embarrass the enlarged views of the govern- 
ment, they failed in accomplishing their direct aim 
of driving Mr. Pitt from the helm of the statu;. 

This disappointment served to inerease their 
spleen, which appeared in the renewal of the sqb> 
ject from time to time, and even when the occasion 
had totally subsided by the termination of hosti- 
lities between Russia and the Porte. In all this, 
one looks in vain for that disinterested patriotism 
and liberal principle to which the opposition made 
such large pretensions ; nor did their deportment 
respecting the affairs of France tend in the' small* 
eat degree to confirm their claim to these public 
virtues. That political wisdom, which has for its 
object the general good, unmixed with private 
passion, is of a sedate, deliberative character, and 
examines opinions and events; not on^y in the 
causes whence they spring, hut the consequences 
to which jbey lead* before it comes to any conclusion 
upon their merits. This was not ex^mplified in 
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the behaviour of Mr. Fox, aad those of his friends, 
who persevered with him in eulogizing a revolu- 
tion, the features of which every day prevented 
some new and frightful changes, disgraceful to the 
country where they occurred, and portentous of 
mischief to the surrounding nations. I know not 
whether the plea of insincerity would not be tire 
bes^ apology that could be oflfered for the distin- 
guished persons among ourselves who contribu- 
ted in some measure to the anarchy of France, %y 
availing themselves of their senatorial privilege in 
bestowing unqualified praises upon the agents of 
the storm. In such a case, some kind of pretext 
might be alleged for this conduct in the accustomed 
tactics of parliamentary warfare, by virtue of which 
every qualified polemic assumes the right of calling 
to his aid the most heterogeneous arguments, and 
^regular auxiliaries for the purpose of obtaining a 
momentary advantage, and of distressing bis politi- 
cal adversary. But if this constituted any part of 
the system of Mr. Fox, the only effect it had Was 
that of strengthening the power Of ’ministers, and of 
weakening his own party. Yet, regardless of the 
secession which had already 'taken place, and of <the 
symptoms Of mete extended defection, the head 
of the opposition missed no opportunity of celebra- 
ting tile ’French revolution as an event pregtjatrt> 
with benefits to -the* human race, and mo less 
deserving cf imitation than Of praise. 

Th us, when ohtll *washretight into ’the Mouse* of 
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Commons during Ibis session, the intent of which 
was to provide a permanent form of government 
for the cplony of Canada, though the plan was of 
local application, and congenial to the constitution 
of the parent state, Mr. Fox, in the last stage of 
it, raised a number of objections to the measure* 
because it deviated from repubiicao simplicity, and 
was not assimilated to the new order of things in 
the, United States of America. This sudden 
and totally unexpected resistance to a concern 
of no material interest in itself excited general 
surprise, and produced much alarm among the 
members of the opposition, many of whom depre- 
cated the discussion of a subject which they were 
aware would unavoidably lead to the consideration 
of abstract questions upon the essence of moral 
and political rights, with a comparative view of the 
merits of particular schemes of government. 

No man could be so short-sighted as to avoid 
discerning the real aim of Mr. Fox, who made it, 
indeed, sufficiently apparent, by directing his artil- 
lery, against every part of^the Canadian system pf 
legislation which bore .the nearest analogy to the 
national polity. This conduct, to say the least of 
it, was excessively imprudent, since whatever 
reason there might be to think favourably of those 
persons whobegan, the work of revolution in France, 
it was an egregious absurditjtto set up, their princi- 
ples and example as worthy of being adopted and* 
acted" upon in other states* The impolicy indeed 
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was so evident, that active exertion? were made to 
prevent the farther agitation of questions, which, 
though certain of raising a tempestuous debate, 
it was clear would not, from the fermented tem- 
per of the times, produce conviction on either 
side. With a view, therefore, to deliberate re- 
flection, and perhaps to ascertain the balance of 
opinions fhnong the different persons of greatest 
influence in the political cirole, Mr. Sheridan 
moved, on the twenty-first of April, that the far'* 
ther consideration of the bill should be postponed 
till after the Easter holidays. This proposition 
was acceded to ; but it had neither the effect of 
closing the breach which had already been made, 
nor of stopping the progress of discord in the ranks 
of the party. In the renewal of the debate on 
the Canadian bill at . the beginning of May, Mr. 
Burke came forward, as he had pledged himself, 
armed with all the powers of reasoning, facts, and 
eloquence, to combat the visionary and destructive 
theories which issued, like the evils of Pandora’s 
box, out of the French declaration of the rights of 
man. The fruits of this system might be seen, he 
observed, in the West Indies, where.it had set the 
blacks against the whites, and the whites against 
the blacks, all actuated alike in their murderous 
hostility by the stimulating principle of liberty and 
equality. Having thus shown the practical conse- 
quences of the revolutionary doctrines in foreign 
settlements, Mr. Burke returned to take a survey . 
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of the natron where they originated, and from 
whose affiliated societies they were kindly diet#* 
Tnited among their neighbours. But when he had 
advanced thus far, and was about to describe the 
shocking scenes which bad recently occurred in 
France, a fierce uproar arose among his old col- 
leagues, who literally deafened the assembly by 
their clamour for order, and exhibited*^ striking 
specimen of revolutionary candour, whiie they 
were accusing another of the want of liberality. 
In this confusion, Sheridan called upon the minis- 
ter for an explicit declaration of his sentiments ; 
but Mr. Pitt, though he complimented Mr. Burke 
on the purity of his motives, and the constitu- 
tional excellence of his principles, very judiciously 
declined delivering any other opinion upon the 
French revolution, than expressing a wish that the 
subject had never been mentioned. On the point 
of order, indeed, lie supported 'Burke ; and it would 
have been. -very unjust if he had not, for nothing 
could be more preposterous than to impose silence 
upon one member for entering into the practical 
effects of doctrines which another had very irre- 
gularly introduced with the most pompous -enco- 
miums. 

l>n this extraordinary contest, which brought the 
full powers of the two greatest orators of. the party 
into collision, Mr. Fox was so greatly affected as 
tabe almost incapable of utterance ; and a few days 
afterwards he endeavoured to soften ddwn much 
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of what he had said in the warmth of debate, by 
entering into an explanation of his former language, 
and justifying himself from the suspicion of repub* 
licanism. But it would have been better if this 
great man had acted with so much caution as to 
have rendered the vindication altogether unneces* 
sary ; for at this time, some of his most intimate 
and valued acquaintance were certainly dissatisfied 
with the countenance which the advocates of de* 
mocracy received from his public speeches. In 
Sheridan he found a steady adherent, who never 
failed to echo his opinions with volubility, and to 
defend them with ardour on all occasions. Mr. 
Fox had also the satisfaction of being held up 
as the champion of liberty by the political associ- 
ations which were then multiplying throughout 
the kingdom, and of being quoted as an oracle 
every where for those principles which tended to 
simplify government, and to increase the power of 
the people. It may, however, be questioned 
whether the wit of his pleasant associate, or the 
measure of his popularity, proved in his estimation 
an adequate succedaneum for the loss of that 
immense storehouse of knowledge, and felicity of 
conversation, which rendered the company and 
discourse of Burke always delightful to every 
circle, and which had even commanded the admi* 
ration of Johnson. That during these parliament* 
ary conflicts, the zeal of this wonderful man trans* 
ported him into an intemperate heat of expression 
▼OL. 21. I 
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cannot be denied ; but at the same time it must be 
admitted, that the openness of his behaviour, and 
the effervescence of his language, afforded a con- 
vincing proof of that sincerity of heart which has 
been most illiberally and even wickedly called in 
question. 

The public principle of Burke was displayed at 
a most critical epoch, and under circumstances 
in which he was sensible that popularity would 
not be the reward of his conduct. But he saw the 
magnitude of the evil, and he traced its ramifications 
through all the subtle refinements and alluring 
pretences, which, under the name of reform and 
improvement, threatened the annihilation of ancient 
establishments, and the introduction of universal 
anarchy. Impressed with a deep sense of the 
danger, he warned his country against the perni- 
cious doctrines which were sure to produce it; and 
with this patriotic view, he addressed the two great 
rivals for power, and exhorted them, that whether 
they should for the future move in the political 
hemisphere as two flaming meteors, or walk toge- 
ther, like brethren hand-in-hand, to preserve and 
cherish the British constitution, to guard it against 
innovation, and to save it from the pestilential 
influence of French philosophy. 

At the conclusion of the same speech, Mr. 
Burke made a beautiful appeal to the judgment of 
his hearers, on the danger of hazarding new theories, 
where human wisdom is contracted) and cannot 
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foresee the consequences of its rashness. “ To 
the deity,” said he, “must be left the province of 
infinite perfection, who hurls a comet like a projec- 
tile, out of its course, and enables it to endure the 
solar heat, and the pitchy darkness of the chilly 
night ; while to us poor, weak, and incapable mor- 
tals, there is no rule of conduct so safe as experi- 
ence. ’’ 

The remainder of the session was chiefly occu- 
pied in debates on the financial state of the 
country, and the report of the committee which 
had been formed to inquire into that subject. Mr. 
Sheridan admitted that the report was stated witli 
no less candour than accuracy, and that there had 
been an increase of income within the preceding 
year. Still he contended that ministers had gone 
on in adding with prodigality to the public burthens, 
and that they had violated the promise made by 
them in the report of finance five years before. 
Instead of fulfilling the pledge given in 1786, he 
maintained that a permanent increase of half a 
million a-year had been added to the national ex- 
penditure. 

On the part of ministers, this statement was 
contradicted ; and it appeared that so tar from any 
such assurance having been made, the only cir- 
cumstance on which the assertion rested, was the 
hypothetical declaration amounting to an assump- 
tion, that in case the expenditure should from acci- 
dental occurrences increase, the income of the 

i 2 
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country would proportionally increase, so that the 
public receipt would at all times cover the public 
expenditure. With regard also to the increase of 
half a million, which had been so ingeniously repre- 
sented as a permanent addition, it was clearly 
shewn that the whole consisted of incidental ex- 
penses, which would end with the temporary 
occasions that rendered them necessary. Mr. 
Sheridan, however, though unable to controvert 
these positions, persevered in questioning the 
integrity of the public accounts, and in vindicating 
the accuracy of his own calculations : with which 
view he moved no less than forty resolutions, 
grounded on the financial reports, tending to 
prove that the revenue did not cover the expen- 
diture; and that in reality no reduction in the 
national debt had taken place. But though these 
propositions were introduced in a very able and 
elaborate speech, they were either all directly 
negatived, or so met by amendments as to be 
rendered absolutely nugatory: while an opposite 
set of resolutions received the approbation of the 
house, and constituted the triumph of the minister. 

These discussions having brought the extraordi- 
naries voted for the completion of Carleton House 
into notice, Mr. Sheridan moved for an inquiry 
into that subject, with the intention of silencing 
some unpleasant rumours which were then in cir- 
culation respecting the misapplication of the 
money granted by parliament to that ns* • In the 
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course of this investigation it appeared that the 
sums necessary to finish the works, according to 
the estimates, had been paid into the hands of the 
Prince’s treasurer, which proceeding was censured 
by the mover of the inquiry, and also by Mr. Fox, 
in very strong language, amounting to an insinuation 
that it was done to ensnare the servants of the 
Prince, or at least to make the world believe that 
an improper use had been made of the parliament- 
ary grant. Mr. Sheridan contended, that as the 
house belonged to the king, the whole of the 
business should have been placed under the direc- 
tion of His Majesty’s surveyors ; and he maintained 
that his royal highness, having the same conviction 
in his mind, and considering that the money was 
not his own, had made it a point never to touch a 
shilling of it. Mr. Pitt repelled with indignant 
contempt the illiberal reflections which had been 
cast upon his motives ; and he observed, that if he 
had meant to have entrapped the servants of the 
Prince into an improper use of the money, he mu$t 
have taken them at once for egregious fools, as well 
as egregious knaves, which description every one 
knew did not belong to the very respectable gentle- 
men who belonged to his royal highness’s house- 
hold. 

At the close of the session, Mr. Grey moved an 
address to His Majesty, praying that parliament 
might not be prorogued until some distinct infor- 
mation should be communicated relative to the 
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causes of the present armament. This motion was 
seconded at great length and with considerable 
vehemence by Mr. Fox, who reprobated the con- 
duct pursued towards Russia in the most indig- 
nant language. He was supported by Mr. Sheridan 
with his accustomed readiness of wit and humour; 
but neither his sarcastic exultation over the minis- 
ters on account of their silence, nor his bold attempt 
to put a limitation upon the royal prerogative of 
making peace and war, could give effect to a 
motion, which, though parliamentary privilege 
might warrant, would, if carried, have shorn the 
crown of its brightest beams. 

The speech of Mr. Sheridan, on the subject of 
the proposed address, was remarkable only for the 
extraordinary position which he advanced, that 
the power of the king to declare war without con- 
sulting the two houses of parliament is a defect in 
the constitution, and tends to produce public 
calamity. It is inconceivable how a notion so 
repugnant to every principle of sound policy and 
practical experience could have entered into the 
imagination of any man, since the unshackled pre- 
rogative of making war is no less essential to 
the insurance of success, than that of negoci- 
ating treaties is to the security of peace. Was 
this right of the crown to be abridged, and war 
and pea< c to depend upon the issue of par- 
liamentary councils, the vigour of preparations 
would be paralized by the delay, and the best 
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designs rendered abortive by the chance of disclo- 
sure. Before an effective blow could be struck, 
the open debates in parliament would put the 
enemy upon his guard ; besides which, the selfish 
interests and conflicting sentiments of a mixed 
assembly would, in the very nature of things, as in 
the case of the Russian armament, act like a tor- 
pedo upon the energies of government, and prove 
of incalculable advantage to the hostile powers. 
The British constitution is already furnished with 
sufficient checks upon the undue exercise of the 
regal power ; and any farther restrictions would 
only serve to increase popular discontent, encou- 
rage faction, and expose the honour and strength 
of the nation, to the arts of caballing intriguers, 
and the machinations of foreign enemies. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Dilapidated Condition of Drury Lane Theatre.-— Pro* 
posals for the Erection of a new Building on an extend- 
ed Scale.— -The old Theatre pulled down -—Difficulties 
in the Purchase of the Patent — IJ f ary Expences in- 
curred by the Want of foresight. — Illness and Death of 
Mrs. Sheridan. — Remarkable Mortality in her Family . 
—Her excellent Character — Her poetical Genius. 

The attention of Mr. Sheridan was now called 
to the state of Drury Lane Theatre, which, accord- 
ing to the report ot the surveyors, was such as to 
render pubi c performances no longer safe, either 
to the actors or the audience. In consequence of 
this representation, it was resolved that the oM 
building should be taken down, and a new one, 
on an extended scale, and an improved plan, erect- 
ed upon the same scite. To carry this scheme into 
execution, proposals were issued for raising the sum 
of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds by three 
hundred debentures of five hundred pounds each, 
payable in three instalments, and bearing an interest 
of five per cent, for one hundred years. When 
these terms were made known, the design met 
with universal approbation ; and so ready wWe the 
people to subscribe, that in a very short time the 
shares bore a premium of five per cent. 

Of the sum to be thus raised, it was intended to 
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devote eighty thousand pounds for the completion 
of the new theatre, sixty thousand in clearing off 
mortgages upon the former establishment, and to 
reserve the remaining ten thousand for contingent 
expenses. Matters being thus arranged, the old 
playhouse of Drury Lane closed for the last time 
on the fourth of June, 179! ; and within a little 
time the space which it occupied was entirely 
cleared for the foundation of the magnificent 
structure that was to supply its place. But as 
it was impossible to complete the work before 
the ensuing season, an agreement was entered 
into with the proprietors of the Opera House 
for the use of that buildiug, where accordingly 
the Drury Lane company performed, at advanced 
prices of admission, on the twenty -second of 
September; and continued to play there, with 
the customary intermissions, till the season of 
1793, when they removed to the little theatre 
in the Haymarket. The corner stone of the new 
edifice had been laid on the fourth of September the 
preceding year, but the work went on very slowly; 
and the principal reason assigned for the delay was 
the oversight of not having secured in time the 
purchase of the dormant patent granted by Charles 
the Second to Killegrew. When the idea was 
formed of extending the concern of Drury Lane, 
the possession of that patent became a material 
object for the benefit of the subscribers, and to 
prevent the intrusion of a third theatre. With this 
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view, a negotiation took place between Messrs, 
Sheridan and Linley on the one part, and Mr. 
Thomas Harris, of Covent Garden Theatre, and the 
holder of the patent, on the other. The patent 
was estimated to be worth fifteen thousand 
pounds, and Air. Harris; who held forty out of the 
sixty parts into which it was divided, agreed to 
dispose of it for eleven thousand five hundred 
pounds. On this assurance, and entertaining no 
apprehensions that any impediments would after- 
wards arise, the proprietors of Drury Lane caused 
the old house to be pulled down, and the necessary 
arrangements to be made for the magnificent build- 
ing which was to supply its place. But when the 
transfer of the dormant patent was expected, ac- 
cording to the terms of the bargain, a difficulty 
occurred in the discovery that there were other 
persons concerned in the property, and who un- 
fortunately had not been consulted. These were 
Mr. George White and Mr. Thomas Warren, who 
having married the two daughters of Mr. Powell, 
formerly a proprietor with Mr. Harris, of Covent 
Garden Theatre, obtained by virtue of that con- 
nexion a claim to fourteen parts of the patent. 
The first of those gentlemen being now called 
upon to join in the assignment, refused to give his 
consent on any other condition than that oft being 
paid five thousand pounds for his share. 

Here was a difficulty, which became more vexa- 
tious from the consideration that it might have been 
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prevented by timely care, or lessened by prudent 
management. 

There was, however, a strange want of common 
foresight in neglecting to examine the minute state 
of the concern, and to provide for every object 
connected with it, before the old theatre' was de- 
stroyed, and the means determinately fixed for the 
completion of the new building, agreeable to the 
plan proposed and the public expectation. But 
without the security afforded by the possession 
of the patent, nothing could be done and; while 
the disputes on this subject ran high, with every 
appearance of terminating in an appeal to the law, 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Linley were paying interest 
for the first instalment upon an undertaking that 
was lying in a state of idleness, though charged 
with a heavy ground-rent to the Duke of Bedford, 
and the company performing at an enormous 
expense in the Hay market, where the house was 
almost filled every night with the free admission 
tickets of the new and old proprietors. Of a busi- 
ness so ruinous and complicated it would not be 
easy to form any thing like a fair conjecture as to 
the probable loss, but certainly those persons were 
far from being guilty of exaggeration who estimated 
it at twenty thousand pounds. But the concern 
was farther injured by the extraordinary lapse of 
time between the demolition of the old house and 
the opening of the new one ; and also by the 
necessity which the proprietors were under of pay- 
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ing the sum of nine thousand six hundred and 
twenty-five pounds for the disputed part of the 
patent. 

In addition to these anxieties and troubles, Mr. 
Sheridan had to endure an affliction still more 
painful and hard to be borne by a feeling mind. 
His amiable and accomplished partner, who had 
been long in a declining state of health, which was 
materially injured by the loss of her sisters and 
brothers, began now to exhibit the most alarming 
symptoms of a preliminary consumption. Medical 
skilTbeing in vain exerted to check the progress of 
an insidious disorder, which was accelerated by a 
variety of acute distresses, the Bristol waters were 
recommended as a last resource. Thither, to use 
the language of the celebrated John Wilkes, “ this 
most beautiful flower that ever grew in Nature's 
garden" was removed in the spring of 1792; but 
the malady was too far gone to admit the hope 
of a cure, and it became aggravated by mental 
suffering and the most mortifying circumstances. 
One morning, when Mrs. Sheridan was about to 
take an airing on the neighbouring downs, she 
found that the carriage and horses had been just 
taken in execution by an unfeeling creditor. 

It may naturally be supposed that a sho^k so 
sudden and rude would operate with deadly effect 
upon a frame already enfeebled beyond the power 
6f recovery, and hanging as it were by an imper- 
ceptible thread over the margin of the grave. The 
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stroke indeed acted with similar violence to the 
wintry blast upon a tender plant, for the sufferer, 
bending before it, burst into tears, and retired to 
her chamber, out of which she never came again 
till the lifeless form was conveyed to the silent 
mansion, “ where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and where the weary are at rest/* 

At the time of her death, which happened on 
the twenty-eighth of June, 1792, Mrs. Sheridan 
was in the thirty-eighth year of her age ; and on 
the seventh of July her remains were interred by 
the side of her sister, Mrs. Tickell, in the cathedral 
church of Wells, of which city their mother was 
a native. 

Few instances of family affliction have been more 
remarkable than the accumulation of losses which 
fell in rapid succession upon old Mr. Lihley. His 
son Thomas, the celebrated composer and per- 
former on the violin, was carried off in a few days 
by a raging fever; another fine youth, named 
Samuel, was accidentally drowned in a pond j 
Maria, who had been the delight of the lovers of 
harmony by her extraordinary vocal powers, ex- 
pired at the harpsichord while singing the praises 
of he^tiedeemer ; her sister Mary, the wife of Mr. 
Richard Tickell, was cut down in the flower of 
her age by a consumption of the lungs ; and she 
was quickly followed by her only remaining sister, 
Mrs. Sheridan, who fell a victim to the same, dis- 
order, both cases, being extremely aggravated by 
severe domestic calamity. 
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The loss of such children, who were the pride of 
his active life, and promised to be the solace of his 
declining years, was keenly felt by Mr. Linley; 
and though he possessed considerable strength of 
mind, with a correspondent firmness of bodily con- 
stitution, these repeated shocks were too much even 
for his energetic powers. 

The remembrance of his unmarried daughter, 
whose musical talents were the theme of universal 
admiration, never failed to open the bleeding wound 
inflicted by the awful manner of her dissolution ; 
and whenever an air occurred which revived the 
recollection of her enchanting voice, the sensibility 
of the parent was sure to be awakened in a manner 
that kindled the most tender sympathy in those 
who beheld the affecting scene. But the death of 
Mrs. Sheridan appeared to complete the climax of 
his woes ; and this melancholy event was embitter- 
ed by many painful reflections on distresses, which 
if they did not actually hasten the catastrophe, un- 
questionally contributed to render it more afflict- 
ing. Mr. Linley, in fact, never recovered from 
the effects of this last heavy blow, which shattered 
his reason, and hurried him to the grave, leaving a 
widow and one son to lament the sad wre^l of a 
family which was no less distinguished by the 
private and social virtues, than by originality of re- 
ciprocal genius, and high professional excellence. 

Mrs. Sheridan had two children, a son and a 
daughter, the first of whom is now living, but the 
latter died in the state of infancy while under the 
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fostering care of Mrs. Canning, the esteemed friend 
of her departed parent, and the mother of the cele- 
brated orator and statesman. 

In her person Mrs. Sheridan was a model of 
perfect symmetry, her form light and airy, yet 
graceful and dignified; with features cast in 
Nature’s finest mould, and uncommonly expressive 
when brightened up in conversation or in singing, 
though at other times there was a languishing 
sweetness spread over her fine oval countenance, 
which appeared to indicate either pensive care, or 
internal decay. Sir Joshua Reynolds very appro- 
priately painted her portrait in the character of Saint 
Cecilia; and Mr. Ozias Humphreys, the friend of 
her earliest years, drew another, in which Mrs. She- 
ridan is represented as leading her child with 
maternal delight and solicitude. Of the first, a 
metzotinto print was scraped many years ago, 
and copies of it have been multiplied; but of the 
latter, which upon the whole is the most correct 
likeness, an engraving is now for the first time ex- 
ecuted purposely to illustrate the present memoirs. 

In addition to what has been observed on the 
musical talents of this fascinating woman, it may 
be proper to state that she united true science to 
vocal power, and an admirable genius to skill in 
execution. The favourite song written by her 
husband, beginning, “ When ’tis night, and the 
mid-watch is come,” &c. was set by her : and 
she likewise composed the music for the popu- 
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lar pantomime of Robinson Crusoe, and some other 
pieces. 

One specimen of her poetry has already been 
given in a preceding chapter ; but it would be doing 
injustice to her memory to pass over in silence 
another of her productions, which is not more cha- 
racteristic of an elegant understanding, than ex- 
pressive of the tenderest sensibility. On the 
death of her brother Thomas, who was seven years 
younger than herself, Mrs. Sheridan wrote the 
following beautiful stanzas addressed to the violin^ 
on which instrument the deceased excelled: 


Sweet instrument of him for whom T mourn. 

Tuneful companion of my Lycid’s hours, 

How liest thou now neglected and forlorn ! 

What skilful hand shall now call forth thy powers ? 

Ah ! none like his can reach those liquid notes. 

So soft, so sweet, so eloquently clear; 

To live beyond the touch, and gently float 
In dying modulations on the ear! 

Thus o’er my Lycid’s lyre as I complain'd. 

And kiss’d the strings where he was wont to play 

While yet in pensive sadness I remain’d, 

Methought it sigh’d, and sighing seemed to say : 

iC Ah! me, forlorn, forsaken, now no more 
Shall fame and just applause around me wait; 

No power my gentle master can restore. 

And I, alas { will share his hapless fate. 
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<( Fled is that spirit, chill’d that youthful fire. 

Which taught those stratus with harmony replete ; 
And cold that hand which only can inspire 
My senseless form to utter sounds so sweet. 

<c Those sounds melodious ne’er again shall please : 

No tuneful strain from me shall ever flow. 

Save o’er my trembling strings a sighing breeze, 

To call one sad, soft note of tender woe. 

6C Else, ah ! for ever mute let me remain. 

Unstrung, untun’d, forgotten let mebe ; 

Guard me from curious eye, and touch profane, 

And let me rest in mournful sympathy. 


One fate with thee, dear master, let me share ; 
Like thee in silent darkness let me He : 

My fame without thee is not worth my care. 
With thee alone it liv’d, with thee shall die V* 


Copies of these verses soon getting into circula- 
tion, particularly at Bath, the late Mr. Pratt, who 
then resided as a bookseller in that city, wrote the 
following piece, purporting to be an address from 

Her Brother* $ Lyre to Mrs . Sheridan . 


. This said — a solemn silence breath’d around : 
Cecilia wept upon her Lycid’s lyre ; 

The pensive breeze then gave a sighing sound. 
And the strings seem’d to tremble and expire. 
VOL* II. K 
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One hollow murmur, like the dying moan, 

Was heard to vibrate then, with pauses slow, 

From the sad instrument, when thus the tone 
Gave modulations of a softer woe. 

ct Cease, beauteous mourner ! partner of my grief. 
Tuneful associate of my lost despair, 

Thou, only thou, can’st bring this breast relief ; 

Thy sympathy alone can sooth my care. 

44 What though, — ah! stroke severe ! our Lycid’s dead. 

Nor more, alas! can ravish mortal ear ; 

What though the soul of'melody is fled, 

His blest attendant, to th’ harmonious sphere ; 

44 Struck by Cecilia’s hand, I yet may live ; 

Her magic touch again can tune my frame; 

Her cherub voice my spirit yet revive, 

And sounds of heavenly sorrow grace my fame. 

44 But should nor dulcet song, nor music’s art, 

Nor social sighs, which mourn the youth we love 
Have power to lieal the sister’s wounded heart, 

Nor to these chords forlorn a solace prove ; 

cc Ah ! still together let our sorrows join, 

And this sad form yet boast thy gentle aid ; 

Lycid’s companion sure should still be thine ; 

Still should’st thou kiss the strings where he has play \). T " 

It would be paying the reader a bad compliment 
to institute any thing like a comparison between 
these two performances, one of which is all harmony 
and feeling, and the other little else but common- 
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place sentiment, conveyed in affected phrase and 
jingling rliimes. The verses of Mrs. Sheridan, like 
the Lye i das of Milton, find a response in every 
bosom, and excite emotions of tenderness corres- 
ponding with the grief of the mourner; but the 
imitative stanzas of the novelist neither gratify the 
ear, nor awaken sympathy. All that can be said 
of them is that they are highly adulatory, and 
that, unlike poetical addresses in general, the com- 
pliments are just. 

It may surely excite surprise, and regret, that 
among the numerous admirers and particular com- 
panions of Mrs. Sheridan, not one was found to 
strike the mournful strings at her obsequies, or to 
suspend the votive wreath upon her tomb: but 
estimable as her character was in all the relations 
of social life, and brilliant as were the accomplish- 
ments which rendered her the delight of an exten- 
sive circle of friends after her retirement from 
public observation, the muses at her death main- 
tained an unaccountable silence, and even kindred 
genius was dumb in its grief. The oidy recorded 
tribute of respect paid to her memory consisted of 
a short but expressive eulogium by an eminent 
physician, and which was inserted in one of the 
most respectable literary journals. This neat 
memorial concluded w'ith the following classical in- 
scription, no less felicitous in its description of the 
virtues of one sister, than in its allusion to the pecu- 
liar circumstances attending the death of another: 

k 2 
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In Obittjm 

Dom. Eliz. Sheridan* 

Forma* voce, atque ingenio, 
inter ornatas ornatissimse, 

Ab ilia imo amores ita 9uspiret amicus* 
Eheu ! eheu ! lugeant mortales ! 
Eja vero gaudeunt Ccelestis, 
Dulcis ad amplexus, 

Socicns jam Citharse melos, 

Redit perprata^ 
en iterum soror ; 

Suaviusque nil manot 
IIOSANNIS- 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Parliament ary Affairs . — Disputes with Mr . Pitt on the 
Finances . — Defence of the Minister by Mr » Rose . — ■ 
Singular Reply of Mr. Sheridan . — Motion on the 
Armament against Russia . — Spetch of Mr . Sheridan 
on that Subject . — It is Compliment to the present Earl 
of IjWcrpoof. — It is Opposition to the New Systtm of 
Police . — Renewed Motion on the Royal Burghs of 
Scotland. — Society under the Name of Friends of the 
People . — Motion for Parliamentary Reform — Breach 
in the Opposition. — Strange Conduct of Mr. Fox. 

bom theatrical concernsand domestic afflictions, 
we must now follow Mr. Sheridan to the seat of 
public business, and the arena of political conten- 
tion. During the session of Parliament, which 
began on the last day of January, 179^» he was a 
Jess frequent speaker than usual, owing to the per- 
plexities in which his a fliers were involved, and 
the distressing cloud that hung over his family. 
Yet tie was not so absorbed by these cares as 
wholly to neglect his senatorial duties, or to 
avoid taking an occasional part in the debates. 

W hen the minister brought forward his annual 
account of the finances, and took credit for the 
flourishing state of the revenue, of wdiich he gave a 
pretty clear proof in the reduction of taxes, and 
by carrying a surplus of near half a million to the 
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discharge of the national debt, his speech was turn 
ed into ridicule by Mr. Sheridan, who endeavoured 
to account for the boasted surplus, by ascribing it 
to the new taxes that had been recently imposed, 
and to the improved mode of collecting the old 
ones. Instead, also, of giving credit to the minister 
for the prosperous increase of the public income, 
Mr. Sheridan repeated all his old charges of ex- 
travagance, and demanded why the unfunded debt 
was not liquidated? But tlv artillery of his wit, 
for it would be preposterous to call it argument, 
was levelled chiefly at that par* 1 the statement 
which repeated the promise held out in the speech 
from the throne of a repeal of some of the unpopular 
taxes. 

Aware of the effect which such an assurance was 
likely to produce iu favour of ministers, Air Sheri- 
dan very ingeniously contrived to place it in a point 
of view calculated to deprive them of that advan- 
tage, by representing it as coming in the nature 
of a boon from the crown, instead of originating 
with the House of Commons. He observed that 
the grace ought constitutionally to have emanated 
from that branch of the legislature which held the 
strings of the public purse: but this would not have 
answered the crafty purpose of the minister, whose 
real object was to cover his blunders, or at least to 
atone for them, by saying to the people : I have 
involved you in a war with Spain: — here, there’s a 
tax upon inalt for you : — 1 have made the English 
name ridiculous all over the world, by bullying 
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Russia : — here, take back the female servants, I 
have no use for them 1 have involved you in a 
war with Tippoo Saib: — take your candles a half- 
penny cheaper in the pound. — Thus/’ continued the 
orator, “ the people^ are taught to love misfortune, 
— to be enamoured of misconduct, — and, if an ad- 
ministration should succeed, where wisdom and 
prudence produced their usual effects of security 
and quiet, the right honourable gentleman would 
be at the head of the most violent and clamorous 
opposition this country ever witnessed. They 
would call out for a change in this language, 
‘give* us back that bustling and dangerous admi- 
nistration that Aont on arming and unarming; 
taxing and un taxing who committed so many 
blunders, that they were for ever making atone- 
ment ; who broke our heads, that they might give 
us a plaster. VTe abhor this uniform system of 
order and quiet.” 

This strain of ’ironical sophistry being considered 
by Mr l J itt as a tail admission of what he had ad- 
vanced on the increased state of the revenue, and 
the prosperous circumstances of the country, his 
opponent angrily replied that the right honourable 
gentleman had completely misrepresented what he 
said and meant. If he thought that he gave him 
any credit for the surplus of the revenue, or the ge- 
neral prosperity of the country, the contrary was 
the fact; for he never had ascribed to his ingenuity 
either the one or the other; though he certainly 
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had ascribed to his art and management the use 
that was made of both. 

In a subsequent debate on the same subject, 
Mr. Sheridan renewed these objections; and hap- 
pening among other things to condemn the practice 
of anticipating, or taking into the account the pro- 
duce of the existing quarter, which he regarded as 
a novelty, he was reminded by Mr. Rose that the 
same custom had been followed by the adminis- 
tration of which he made a part. 

The adduction of this unlucky precedent, which, 
though it might be no justification of the measure 
in itself, certainly freed it from the charge of being 
an innovation, aud drew from Mr. Sheridan a reply 
that evinced his acuteness of wit and command of 
language, even when he had it not in his power to 
refute a plain fact, or to repel its application. 
<* An honourable gentleman had said, that when he 
was in the high and important office of Secretary to 
the Treasury, the sinking fund had been antici- 
pated for three quarters; as if a person in that 
subordinate station was to be responsible for all the 
measures of finance. The character of a measure 
might sometimes point out the author; and when 
he saw dull and blundering tax-bills brought forward 
with little of mind, and nothing of liberality, in 
which cunning was substituted for wisdom, and 
tricking for intelligence, he could not help suppo- 
sing that they were not the production of any man 
in the superior departments of office, and attribu- 
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ting them to some of his subordinates. In justice, 
however, to the honourable men who thought him 
worthy of a situation under them, it was necessary 
to remark, that they had never proposed the antici- 
pation alluded to as part of a system ; and that it 
was with them only a temporary and unavoidable 
expedient, to cover an old deficiency.” 

The asperity of this retort, and the insinuations 
thrown out upon the ability and services of Mr. 
Hose, plainly betrayed the soreness which his 
statement had produced, though it is difficult to 
see how any offence could reasonably have been 
taken at a correction which only defended minis- 
ters by the conduct of their predecessors. 

At the beginning of this session, the subject of 
the Russian armament was revived in a motion 
brought forward by the late Mr. Whitbread, to 
obtain a parliamentary censure upon our interfer- 
ence between the Empress and the Porte. On 
this occasion, Mr. Sheridan displayed his wonted 
powers in a speech of considerable brilliancy, which 
touched upon many topics besides the direct one 
that constituted the subject of discussion. On 
that hackneyed theme, indeed, there was but little 
left to say, and that little on the part of Mr. She- 
ridan consisted of a burlesque description of the 
power of Russia, and a taunt against the minister 
for not having been able to render effectual assist- 
ance to Turkey. With regard to the former, he 
said, “If indeed Russia, commanding a numerous 
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and hardy race of subjects, possessing great extent 
of territory, without disunion, and accumulation 
of power without unwieldiness, were to take pos- 
session of Constantinople, to occupy the Euxine, the 
Hamoaze and Catwater, with her fleets, where no 
European eye could see or examine their force, till 
they poured intojthe Mediterranean, then, he would 
admit, that her power might be dangerous to this 
country : but before he admitted that we were to 
arm to prevent this danger, the minister should 
prove that it was probable ; and if he did this, he 
must stand convicted of a great crime in abandon- 
ingan object of so much importance, without laying 
such information before parliament as would enable 
them to compare the probability of the danger with 
the practicability of preventing it.” On the fai- 
lure of our interference, which was owing to 
the unconstitutional and illegal conduct pursued 
by the head of the opposition, Mr. Sheridan in- 
dulged himself in a vein of bantering humour, by 
representing Mr. Pitt as the Grand Vizier, and Mr. 
Dundas as the Reis Effendi, entering the Divan 
at the Porte. “ Rut,” said he, “ what sort of 
reception, and what sort of dialogue, in the case of 
such a mission, would have taken place? Why, 
the Mussulmans would have asked him what glo- 
rious terms have you procured with your grand 
fleet? Have you humbled Russia? Does she 
tremble at your power ? Does she crouch ? Have 
you burnt her fleets for us ? Have you demolished 
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Petersburgh ? — A melancholy no! must have been 
the answer to all these interrogatories. What ! 
does she not repent that she provoked you ? But, 
at least, have you not made her give up Oczakow, 
that your sovereign has pledged himself for? No, 
none of all this. Instead of telling them to be 
tranquil in their minds, instead of assuring them 
that the pigeon of Mahomet might perch in safety, 
and no longer fear that the eagle of Russia would 
pounce upon the harmless victim, they must say, 
no, none of all this. But we have engaged, that if 
you do not comply with every tittle which she de- 
mands of you before we presumed to interfere, we 
shall abandon you to all the consequences of war.” 

In the same jocular spirit of treating serious sub- 
jects, Mr. Sheridan ridiculed the jealousy and 
activity manifested by England to preserve the 
balance of power; but in this part of his speech he 
fortunately provided his own confutation, by 
eulogising the new state of things in France, as 
affording an example of the moderation of a free 
government. The establishment of such a power 
in that country, he asserted, would not be attended 
with any cause of alarm, because it was not likely 
to wear a hostile aspect, as France was throwing* 
away those political vices which we were taking 
up. This paradoxical position was illustrated in 
a very singular manner by the following sorites: 
“We must meddle and interfere in the affairs of 
other powers we must have Holland for our ally. 
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and Prussia to protect Holland -that Austria 
may not attack Prussia, we must excite the Turks 
against Austria: — and to enable the Turks to 
defend themselves against Russia, we must get 
Sweden to make war on Russia. But however far 
we went on, something more was stiil wanting; like 
the earth, supported by an eagle, the eagle by 
an elephant, the elephant by a tortoise, and so on 
ad infinitum, a support being always wanted for 
the last support* r. All this we had done, and 
what had we got by it? — Disgrace, contempt, and 
reprobation.” 

Throughout this speech, Mr. Sheridan con- 
tinually glanced the severest arrows of his rhetoric 
against the minister; but in one passage his ideas 
were conveyed with peculiar felicity, by an elegant 
compliment on the one hand to the leader of the 
opposition, and a bitter invective on the other 
against his great rival. 

“ He loved,” he said, “ to see the minister assi- 
milate his character to that of the constitution. 
He would love in it those qualities which h£.him> 
self possess* d ; every sympathy of his nature 
would dispose him to reverence and to cherish 
them; and pursuing ostensible objects bydir*ct 
and honourable means, he would tower by the 
natural energy of candour and wisdom above 
the miserable props of chicane and cunning. 
~lf, instead of this, a minister should assimilate 
the character of the constitution to his own, 
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his progress might be towering indeed in lofty 
misery, but it would be bottomed in shallow craft. 3 * 

It was in this debate that the present Earl of 
Liverpool made his first essay as a parliamentary 
orator, and in a speech of considerable length gave a 
substantial promise of those abilities which have 
ripened into all the sterling qualities of an illustri- 
ous statesman. Mr. Sheridan did no more than 
justice when he felicitated the house on the acqui- 
sition of such talents; but he paid a much greater 
tribute to what he professed to admire, when he 
selected one or two passages of trivial import for 
correction, and leaving all the chain of argument 
on the necessity of maintaining our commercial 
and political preponderance untouched. The agi- 
tation of this question, however, had not the effect 
intended by the renewal of it ; for though the 
debate was adjourned, the division, instead of 
shaking the credit of ministers, gave them cause for 
triumph, by proving their increasing strength. 

This year was rendered remaikable, among other 
things, by the introduction of an improved system 
of police, for the better administration of justice in 
those parts of the metropolis lying beyond the 
jurisdiction of the civic magistracy. The want 
of such a regulation had long been severely felt by 
the public ; and no one had more strenuously urged 
the necessity of a reform in the municipal govern- 
ment than Mr. Sheridan; yet, when the bill wa9 
actually brought into the House of Commons for 
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that purpose, he ridiculed it as a mere job, and 
nothing more than a system of influence. Fortu- 
nately, however, for the benefit of an extended 
population, no farther opposition was made to the 
plan ; and Mr. Sheridan lived long enough to see 
his error in condemning a great moral experiment 
as inefficacious before it was tried. 

His powers were displayed with much greater 
force in the combat which he maintained with Mr. 
Dundas on the charge of grievances in the govern- 
ment of the royal burghs, of Scotland, it has 
already been observed that this subject was en- 
trusted to the management of Mr. Sheridan by the 
complainants as far back as the year 178?', and 
that his interference in the local polity of Scotland 
had occasioned no little jealousy among the nor- 
thern members. Notwithstanding this, and the 
repeated defeats which had attended the attempts 
to obtain a committee for the investigation of the 
alleged abuses as the necessary prelude to some 
legislative measure for the removal of them, the 
petitioners persevered with unabated assiduity ; 
and their zeal did not want for correspondent 
energy in the exertions of their ingenious advocate. 
The industry of Mr. Sheridan in this business was 
indeed very remarkable, considering his habitual, 
negligence, and the repulsive intricacy of the sub- 
ject. But there are occasions when the most 
sluggish indolence is roused to uncommon activity, 
and when minds the most erratic become fixed 
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for a time in close and patient study. Thus it was 
in the present instance ; though it is hard to con- 
jecture what could be the stimulus to so much 
ardour and diligence, since there was nothing on 
the face of the complaint to render the manage- 
ment of it popular, nor had the concern any pecu- 
liar interest to render it inviting. So far, however, 
from treating the matter cursorily, and with in- 
difference, Mr. Sheridan entered into it with 
warmth, and urged it forward the more earnestly 
in proportion to the difficulties that were to be 
cleared, and the opposition with which he had to 
contend. On the fifth of April he moved for a 
committee to take the subject into consideration, 
but without success; in consequence of which, he 
brought it regularly before the house in the shape 
of a resolution, that it was incumbent to proceed 
to the examination of the alleged grievances, and 
to provide a remedy for the same. The speech 
with which he introduced this motion was dis- 
tinguished by perspicuity in the statement of the 
case, and logical accuracy in the direction of the 
argument; its principal address, however, lay in 
the personal attack upon Mr. Dundas, who 
had uniformly resisted all enquiry into the abuses 
of which the petitioners complained, and whose 
interest was so powerful as to render application for- 
redress hitherto unavailing. 

In allusion to the evasions and cavils which had 
been adopted for the purpose of eluding the 
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appointment of a committee, Mr. Sheridan said* 
“ the right honourable gentleman knew that en- 
quiry would produce truth — truth would demand 
justice — and justice would be fatal to the cause, 
of which he was ashamed, and yet was afraid to 
have it exposed.” After observing that he did 
not seek favour, but justice; nor endeavour to 
sanction innovation by the reform of abuse, he 
descanted at great length upon the beneficial effects 
of the French Revolution, which he had no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing to be the greatest blessing 
that could happen to this country ; as by insuring 
our tranquillity abroad, it left us completely at 
leisure to set about the necessary work of renova- 
ting ourown constitution. Mr. Sheridan seems to 
have been tempted into this imprudent digression 
with a view of introducing an encomium upon a new 
political association, consisting, as he said, of men 
whose characters, situations, and consequence, pla- 
ced them above the suspicion of sinister motives, and 
who had resolved to bear a standard, to which all 
who sought redress of grievance or reform of abuse, 
by loyal and constitutional means, might repair 
with confidence. 

On the immediate object of his motion, Mr. She- 
ridan was replied to in detail by some of the Scotch 
members; besides whom, Mr. Rolle thought it 
necessary to animadvert upon that part of his 
speech which recommended the example of France 
as worthy of being followed in this country. 
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The member for Devonshire is reported to have 
said that his regard for the constitution led him to 
oppose every motion for reform that had been or 
could be brought forward : that with respect to 
the concluding declaration of Mr. Sheridan, it was 
one of the most inflammatory, wicked, and dan- 
gerous speeches he had ever heard; and that as 
long as he had a seat in parliament he was deter- 
mined never to countenance any species of reform * 
whatever, because he knew that the constitution of 
this country 'was the best and most admirable in 
the world. 

These intemperate invectives made noimpression 
on the mind of him to whom they were applied; 
but the imprudent observation which accompanied 
them elicited this severe and cutting retort— 
that the honourable gentleman, who was so 
zealous an admirer of the constitution, as to be 
content to take it upon trust, without examining 
its principles, or comparing its excellencies with 
its defects, acted wisely ; for to do the one, requir- 
ed only confidence in the commendations bestow- 
ed upon it by others ; but, to do the other, required 
knowledge and understanding. 

The arguments of the other speakers in this 
debate received a distinct and very able reply 
from Mr. Sheridan, whose sincerity having been 
called in question by Mr. Dundas, he repelled the 
imputation, by saying, that “ the right honourable 
gentleman had doubtless been tp attentive to the 

VOL* II. L 
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consistency of his own political conduct to attend 
much to that of so humble an individual as hint'* 
self; which must be his excuse lor an assertion 
that could not be supported by a single fact.” Mr. 
Sheridan, however, called upon the right honour- 
able gentleman, to mention a time in which he 
had not been as zealous an advocate for the rights 
of the people, as he professed to be at that moment. 
That those rights were sacred, and that reform was 
necessary whenever they were violated, were the 
first political principles he had adopted. With 
those principles he had come into parliament; 
with those principles he had connected himself 
with men who merited his confidence, and the 
confidence of their country. If the right honour- 
able gentleman supposed that he had abandoned 
these principles, or that he was under any party in- 
fluence and private obligation, which withheld him 
from acting upon them, he desired, once for all, to 
tell him that he was grossly misinformed. 

Having thus defended the integrity of his own 
motives, and the consistency of his conduct, he 
retorted with great felicity upou his accuser, by 
observing, that “the right honourable gentleman 
talked of his own popularity in Scotland; that he 
had jstood candidate for a county, and carried his 
election against all the influence of government, 
by more than three to one ; with much more, 
implied by his manner, which his natural modesty 
would not allow him to express by words. But 
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fchen came the conclusion — all this was before he 
was tried es a political man ; and from that time 
to the present, he had taken care to have the in- 
fluence of government in his favour. To this 
popularity, however* he would advise him not to 
trust with too much confidence, any more than 
to the boasted apathy of his temper. He admitted 
that the right honourable gentleman would not 
wince for trifles ; for, as Montesquieu said, you 
must flay a Muscovite to make him feel; and the 
right honourable gentleman had sometimes shewn 
that even his insensibility was not impregnable.** 

But wit could not turn aside the vigilance of 
the secretary, nor eloquence command a majority 
in the house, which divided against the motion, 
and again rejected it on its being brought forward, 
a few days afterwards, in the form of a petition, 
from the complaining burgesses, praying to be 
heard by counsel. Mr. Sheridan, in support of 
this application, renewed his sarcastic observa- 
tions at the expense of Mr. Dundas ; though it 
may be questioned, whether some of these re- 
marks were not more calculated to retard the object 
of the petitioners, than to facilitate the attain- 
ment of it, by irritating private feeling into obstinate 
resentment, when it /night have been conciliated 
by a mild demeanour and temperate expression. 

It has been already noticed, that a new po- 
litical association was formed at this time in 
London, and that Mr. Sheridan took an oppor- 
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tunity of announcing it while yet in an embryo 
state, with a parental anticipation of the extraor- 
dinary effects which would result from its labours. 
Shortly afterwards, this promising conception was 
hatched into life, at the Free Masons’ Tavern, 
and received the curious title of friends of the 
people, importing, as it should seem, that the 
great body of the nation stood in need of such a 
benevolent institution, to rescue them from their 
enemies. But as the revolutionary flame, kindled 
in France, was at that moment destroying all the 
distinctions of society, under the plea of restoring 
the rights of human nature, it was not uncharitable 
to regard the appearance of so palpable an imita- 
tion among ourselves, with the dread that it might 
lead to similar evils. Many of the members of 
this unseasonable union were no doubt very 
honourable characters, and far enough from en- 
tertaining any sinister designs against the consti- 
tution of the country; but they were leagued 
with others of a different description, and from 
whose violent principles there was every reason 
to apprehend the full exercise of revolutionary 
practices, without any scruple about the means 
or the consequences. Though none of these re- 
publican zealots were placed on the committee, 
yet the very enrolment of their names as mem- 
bers of the society was of itself sufficient to 
bring the whole scheme under suspicion, and to 
excite alarm in the minds of all who valued our 
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civil and religious establishment too highly to 
risk the danger of its destruction by projects of 
indefinite reform. The committee consisted of 
the following persons: William Baker, Esq. M.P. 
chairman ; Charles Grey, Esq. M. P ; Samuel 
Whitbread, jun. Esq. M. P. ; John Wharton, Esq. 
M. P. ; Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. M. P. ; 
Philip Francis, Esq. M. P. ; Hon. Thomas Mait- 
land, M. P. ; William Henry Lambton, Esq. 
M. P ; George Rous, Esq. ; John Godfrey, Esq. ; 
William Cunihgham, Esq.; and James Mackintosh, 
Esq. 

There was an evident intention in this selection 
to make a strong impression upon the public in 
favour of the association ; but if these persons, 
and some others, were men of moderate senti- 
ments, the same could hardly be sard of Mr. 
Stone, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Besides 
those ardent spirits, there were in this motley 
assemblage of reformers. Dr. Towers, Dr. Kip- 
pis, and a number of avowed Unitarians, as they 
called themselves, who blended politics with 
religion, and were for reducing both the church 
and the state to a simple platform of republican 
equality. 

With whom the resign of this heterogeneous 
combination originated, is not told, and it would 
be needless to enquire ; but the conception was 
no sooner formed than carried into execution ; and 
within a few days after the appointment of the 
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committee, it issued an “ address to the people 
of Great Britain in which several authorities 
were adduced in favour of parliamentary re- 
form, and then avowing that object, without 
stating either the grievance or the remedy. The 
composition, indeed, was framed in a high strain 
of juvenile declamation; full of swelling v\ords, 
and rounded periods, but specifying nothing, as 
an actual evil, that called for such an association 
at that portentous period. In an address to the 
nation, from a private body met together for the 
purpose of obtaining a correction of public abuses, 
it was natural to have expected something like an 
exposition of fads, rather than a bold and sleep- 
ing assumption of the necessity of the confederacy. 
It is easier, however, to inflame than to enlighten ; 
to rouse the passions, than to direct the judgment ; 
and of this the Freueh revolution exhibited abun- 
dant proofs, in the effects produced by brawling 
orators, and unprincipled writers, upon their credu- 
lous and discontented countrymen. The address, 
to the people, from their associated friends, as they 
called themselves, was an admirable copy of the 
style then so much in vogue, and so terribly power- 
ful in its operation on the continent. Mirabeau 
himself, had he written in English, as well as he did 
in French, could not have delivered a more glowing 
eulogium upon the work of devastation in which 
lie was engaged, than is to be found in the follow- 
ing justification of a political change in this coun-> 
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try, by the example of what was going oft in 
France. “We deny,” say the English reformers, 
“ the existence of any resemblance whatever 
between the cases of .the two kingdoms ; and we 
utterly disclaim the necessity of resorting to 
similar remedies. We do not believe, that at this 
day, an absolute avowed despotism, in the hands 
of the executive power, would be endured in this 
country. Hut who can say to what conclusion the 
silent unresisted operation of abuses, incessantly 
acting, and constantly increasing, may lead us 
hereafter; what habits it may gradually create; 
what power it may finally establish ? The abuses 
in the government of France were suffered to 
gather and accumulate, until nothing but an 
eruption could put an end to them. The dis- 
content of the people was converted into despair. 
Preventive remedies were either not thought of 
in time, or were not proposed until it was too 
late to apply them with effect. The subversion of 
the ancient government ensued. The inference 
from this comparison is at once so powerful and 
so obvious, that we know not by what argument 
to illustrate or enforce it. We mean to avert for 
ever from our country the calamities inseparable 
from such convulsions. If there be, as it is said, 
in any part, of this kingdom a disposition to pro- 
mote confusion, or even to arrive at improvement 
by unconstitutional and irregular causes, w'e 
hold ourselves as strictly pledged to resist that 
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disposition, wherever it may appear, as to pursue 
our own objects by unexceptionable methods/’ 
And yet it could hardly have escaped the ob- 
servation of the committee, that the same kind of 
pledge had been given by the innovators of France, 
who made the most solemn declarations of their 
loyalty while they were undermining the throne ; 
and who, like the republicans in our own country, in 
the preceding century, levied war against the king 
for the safely of his person and the security of the 
monarchy. Men who set out in conjunction for 
the accomplishment of a great political change 
in the government of any country, always begin 
with the declaration of constitutional principles, 
and protestations against the perversion of their real 
objects. But they who honestly, perhaps, com- 
mence the work of public reform, and who provide 
what they deem the most efficient plan for the 
accomplishment of it, are seldom suffered to see 
the end of their labours, being in general sup- 
planted by more active and turbulent spirits, that 
are not to be restrained within the bounds of mode- 
ration, or guided by the dictates of conscience. 
This has been invariably the characteristic of all 
the convulsions which have effected a radical 
change in the forms of government among civi- 
lized nations ; and it was so remarkably the case 
in France at the very time when this society was 
constituted, as to reflect discredit upon those who 
took the lead in it, for not perceiving the fallacy of 
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positively promising what it might be out of their 
power to perform. 

One of the first steps taken by this political club 
was to pass a resolution that a motion should be 
made early in the ensuing session for introducing 
a parliamentary reform. Conformably with this 
proposal, Mr. Grey, on the thirtieth of April, gave 
notice of his intention to carry the design of the 
society into execution, by submitting to the con- 
sideration of parliament a motion respecting a 
reform in the representation of the people. Mr. 
Pitt upon this occasion delivered a very candid 
and elaborate speech, in which he acknowledged 
that his sentiments on the subject had undergone a 
material change ; though he admitted, that if some 
mode were adopted, by which the people could 
have any additional security for a continuance of 
the blessings which they now enjoyed, it would be 
an improvement in the constitution of the country. 
This was the extent of his object: further than 
this he never wished to go ; and if this could be 
obtained, without the risk of losing what we 
possessed, he should think it wise to make the 
experiment. Having made this declaration of his 
sentiments, the minister proceeded to consider the 
time and mode selected for the discussion of the 
question. With regard to the first, he could not 
help thinking that it was very improperly chosen 
for the purpose of trying hazardous experiments, 
which shewed as if the lessons recently exhibited 
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to the world had been neglected ; but upon the lat- 
ter he was particularly severe: and having censured 
In a becoming manner the advertisements of the 
society of the frieuds of the people, he said that 
he bad seen, with concern, members of that 
house connected with others who did not confine 
themselves simply to the question of parliamentary 
reform, but who were direct and avowed enemies 
to the very essence of the English constitu- 
tion. This afforded ground for suspicion that the 
motion was nothing better than a preliminary 
step to the overthrow of the established system 
of government, which he had no hesitation in 
designating as the best that was ever settled on the 
habitable globe. Mr. Pitt added, that the pro- 
posed motion was an attempt to copy the mad- 
ness that had been called liberty in another coun- 
try; but which was a condition at open war with 
genuine freedom and social order ; a state, in short, 
to which despotism itself was preferable ; — a state 
in which liberty could not possibly exist for a 
single day; — but that if it appeared in the morning, 
it must perish before sun-set. 

The society of the friends of the people was 
defended by Mr. Fox, who admitted that some 
of the members were violent republicans ; but 
as an excuse for this strange mixture in the 
club, he retorted by observing, that if they were 
bad, some of the friends of the minister were much 
worse, being decided advocates of arbitrary power. 
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Mr. Sheridan went at greater length into a vin- 
dication of the society ; and in allusion to the 
violent republicans, who had found their way into 
it, or who, it was reasonable to suppose, would 
take an advantage of any innovation to effect a 
radical destruction of the constitution, he said 
that the true allies of such'men were those who 
opposed a necessary and temperate reform ; who, 
on whatever sophistical arguments, abandoned 
their former principles in support of it. In this 
desultory speech, which, as usual, was made up 
of wit and sarcasm, he boasted of his acquaintance 
with Mr. Walker, and Mr. Cooper, of Manches- 
ter, two persons whose political principles differed 
not a shade from those advanced by Paine, in his 
Rights of Man. Mr. Burke having noticed, in 
strong terms, the intercourse between Cooper and 
the clubs of Paris, was retorted upon by Mr. 
Sheridan in a very singular manner, being re- 
minded of his own alleged correspondence with 
the Americans, during the revolutionary contest 
in that country. This kind of reasoning might 
probably appear very convincing and satisfactory 
to those who could only judge of an argument by 
its humour and personality ; but in reality nothing 
could he more childish ; for let the conduct of 
Burke be whatever it would, the correspondence 
of English and French jacobins could derive no 
countenance from it ; but, what was worse, in 
attacking one old political friend for supposed in- 
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consistency and impropriety, Sheridan inadvert- 
ently made a thrust into the reputation of another : 
since, if Burke was deserving of censure for the 
part he took in behalf of the American insurgents, 
Mr. Fox had a much heavier account to settle in 
that respect. At the time when this conversation 
occurred in the House of Commons, Lord North 
was in his place, and both he and Fox must 
certainly have felt the allusion to former days very 
forcibly, when the one recollected how all his 
measures had been thwarted in the prosecution of 
that contest, and the other called to mind his 
correspondence with the revolutionary leaders in 
America, and their agents in Europe. 

During the remainder of this session, Mr. Sheri- 
dan took no part in the debates ; but he had the 
mortification to see the ranks of opposition thinned 
by the abdication of many of the most distin- 
guished members in both houses, particularly the 
Duke of Portland, Earl Spencer, and Lord North, 
who supported the address to the throne, on the 
subject of the proclamation for the suppression of 
seditious meetings and publications. On that oc- 
casion his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
also thought it an act of incumbent duty to make 
a public declaration of bis principles, as a peer of 
the realm. In giving his vote for the address, his 
Roy^l Highness observed, that the question at 
i%suq was in fact, whether the constitution was 
or was not to be maintained; whether the wild 
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ideas of untried theory were to conquer the whole- 
some maxims of established practice ; whether 
those laws, under which we had flourished for 
such a series of years, were to be subverted by a 
reform unsanctioned by the people. As a person 
nearly and dearly interested in the welfare, and, 
he should add, emphatically, the happiness of the 
people, it would be treason to the principles of 
his own mind, if he did not come forward and 
declare his disapprobation of the seditious publi- 
cations and doctrines which had occasioned the 
motion before their lordships. 

This speech had a great effect in strengthening 
the hands of government, at a critical period, 
when the grounds of apprehension for its safety 
became every day more unequivocal and alarming. 
Many, who had hitherto thought favourably of the 
French revolution, were now convinced by expe- 
rience that their confidence had been woefully 
misplaced ; and they saw the necessity of sacri- 
ficing all private resentment and political attach- 
ments, for the sake of preserving the constitu- 
tion of the country, when opinions, destruc- 
tive of all existing establishments, were not only 
propagated with pestilential industry, but acted 
upon, as far as possible, in the organization of 
corresponding societies throughout the kingdom. 

It was therefore no longer a question, who 
should take the lead in the councils of the nation, 
but what proceedings were the best to be adopted 
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for the support of order, and who should act most 
energetically in the defence of monarchy. With 
this view, the friends of ministers, and several of 
the most distinguished members of the opposition, 
concurred in the opinion, that a union of public 
talents was requisite for the general benefit. Mr. 
Pitt very readily signified his approbation of 
the measure; and with his consent an overture 
was made to Mr. Fox, who refused to assist in the 
establishment of any administration, unless his 
great rival would resign his situation at the head 
of the Treasury, and fall into the ranks under some 
other leader. 

To have complied with such arrogant conditions, 
would have implied a consciousness of error or 
sense of weakness on the part of the minister, 
when in reality he felt confidence in the rectitude 
of his principles, and had the satisfaction to see 
bis strength increasing every day by the popularity 
of his measures. 

Whether this offensive proposition resulted from 
rooted resentment, or inordinate ambition, in Mr. 
Fox, both the refusal and the manner of it re- 
flected no credit upon his patriotism ; and, accord- 
ingly, his conduct underwent much animadversion 
from many of his warmest admirers and associates. 
Mr. Burke, who was extremely auxious to bring 
about this political union, which he considered as 
.highly necessary at that awful juncture, for the 
safety of the nation, attributed the failure of the 
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design to the machinations of Mr. Sheridan, in 
alarming the fears of his great friend and political 
chief, by bringing to his recollection the dissatisfac- 
tion which a former coalition had excited among all 
parties. But the circumstances and the times were 
very different ; and the projected alliance, though 
it might have been obnoxious to those who cloked 
the worst purposes under the convenient plea of re- 
form, would have diffused general satisfaction, and 
have contributed essentially to the public welfare. 
It is certainly to be lamented, that Mr. Fox should 
have suffered suggestions and considerations, un- 
worthy of his high character, to prevail over 
his mind in a concern of so much importance, 
and which not only affected the particular interests 
of his own country, but those of other nations ; 
since it is far from being an idle conjecture, that 
had the turbulent and revolutionary spirits been 
deprived of the countenance which they obtained 
from his name and declarations, much of the 
misery that afflicted the world, and left an indeli- 
ble stain upou the history of Europe, would have 
been prevented. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Hostile Proceedings of the French Republicans.— Pro- 
gress of Sedition in England. — Good Effects of the 
Loyal Association.— That Institution calumniated by 
the factious. — Meeting of the Whig Club . Parlia- 
ment convened. — Debates on the Address.— Speeches oj 
Mr. Sheridan . — Motion of Mr. Fox to send an Ambas- 
sador to France. — Observation of Mr. Sheridan on the 
treatment of Louis XVI.— Conflict with Mr. Burke.— 
Friends to the Liberty of the Press.— Address on the 
War.— Motion relative to seditious Practices. — Debates 
on the Traiterous Correspondence Bill. — Lord Auk- 
land's Memorial to the States-General.— Parliamentary 
Reform. — Board of Agriculture. — Prosecution of Mr. 
Hastings. 

Notwithstanding the pacific professions 
held out by the French National Assembly, and 
the pretence that the object of the revolution was 
confined solely to the correction of abuses in the 
government, and the establishment of a liberal 
system, friendly to all the surrounding powers, 
it soon appeared that the whole was a mask of 
affected moderation, to cover, till it could be con- 
veniently developed, a scheme of boundless am- 
bition and unprincipled rapacity. While the 
voice of peace was in the mouths of these re- 
publicans, the most virulent designs against the 
independence of other states were forming in their 
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hearts, and hatching in their secret councils. Of 
their hostile disposition, they gave demonstrative 
evidence, in holding open intercourse with the 
disaffected and seditious of different countries* 
who made no scruple of publicly avowing, their 
affiliation, for the purpose of » regenerating their re- 
spective governments after the fashion of revolu- 
tionary France. 

The/ deputies from factious clubs in England* 
Holland, and Flanders, were received with such 
glaring, marks of distinction, as to manifest, 
beyond all doubt,: either a wish to provoke the 
sovereign authority in those states, or an intention 
to foment a general insurrection throughout Eu- 
rope. Yet, in the midst of a blaze of light, issuing 
from this destructive volcano, such was the in- 
fatuation of prejudice, and the pride of party 1 , that 
they who had hitherto zealously advocated the 
new order of things in- France, thought it incum- 
bent upon them to justify it even when the Na- 
tional Assembly presumed to legislate for the 
human race, and to become a centre or rallying 
point for the anarchists of all lands. It was, how- 
ever, a favourite maxim with the ruling factiop 
there, that war was necessary to amuse the peo- 
ple, to pay the troops, and to recruit the finances. 
As good faith and morality had no longer any in- 
fluence in their counsels, a regard’ to justice in the 
selection of their object was totally out of ’the 
question ; and withotlt'paying the feast attention 
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to the accustomed forms of civilized nations in so 
momentous a concern, they proceeded to declare 
war upon Austria, though in so doing it was ob- 
vious that other powers must unavoidably be 
brought to bear a part in the conflict. But of this 
the aggressors were fully aware ; and so far from 
dreading the extension of hostilities, they provok- 
ed and gloried in it as the anticipation of universal 
revolution. Such indeed was the miserable delu- 
sion effected by these political jugglers, such the 
besotted fatuity of the nation, and the total want 
of honourable feeling for the public character, that 
the resolution of the assembly was received with 
exultation, as if it had been a blessing conferred 
upon the people. Unfortunately, neither the state 
immediately assailed by these furious democrats, 
nor the others whose interests were involved in 
the contest, had duly estimated the revolutionary 
principle as acting in the organization of the most 
tremendous elements of war, and consequently 
were ill prepared to resist'the impulse of an engine 
made up of the fierce passions of an immense 
population. Still, when the flame was actually 
kindled, when the republican leaders proclaimed 
a. sweeping avowal of their designs upon Holland, 
and of their expectation of support from the efforts 
of thM English patriots, the admiration of French 
politics was carried to a shameful excess; and 
societies for the propagation of the new doc- 
trines continued to multiply. 
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All this was nothing more than an exact 
imitation of the revolutionary system, for the 
clubs of Paris gave a tone and language to the 
corresponding institutions in the remotest pro- 
vinces; and in addition to these numerous in- 
struments of active sedition, the press was em- 
ployed to poison the public mind, and to keep it 
in a constant state of inflammation. The same 
course was pursued in England, where the means 
of mischief, from the latitude afforded to the dif- 
fusion of political and religious opinions, gave an 
advantage to artful demagogues, of which they 
did not fail to profit, by circulating appeals to the 
people on the equalization of rights, and the re- 
form of public abuses. 

Such was the heavy and portentous appearance 
of things at the close of this year, when a small 
body of private gentlemen, totally unconnected 
with government, became alarmed at the magnitude 
of the danger, and astonished at the apathy with 
which it seemed to be contemplated, though every 
day gave convincing proof that the pestilence was 
working its baneful course to the destruction of 
those principles of sacred duty which alone con- 
stitute the vital security of a state. 

To preserve public and private happiness, 
by counteracting the contagion, which was 
then preying like a canker upon the ligaments 
of society, an association was formed at the in- 
stance of Mr. John Reeves, an eminent counsellor, 
and well-known by his various publications on the 
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laws of his country and other subjects. This so- 
ciety, which met at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
was quickly enlarged by subscribers in the metro- 
polis, and gave an example that was followed 
shortly after in the establishment of similar insti- 
tutions throughout the kingdom. The simple 
object of these loyal associations was merely to 
correct the evil produced by seditious publica- 
tions ; and the means adopted for this purpose con- 
sisted solely in employing the press for the circu- 
lation of truth, with the same activity that it had 
of fate been prostituted in the propagation of 
falsehood. As talents of various descriptions 
were thus brought into combined exertion, and the 
funds supplied were judiciously directed in the 
printing of numerous editions of cheap tracts, the 
good effects of the scheme soon became apparent, 
by the decided turn which the public sentiment 
took against the adoption of revolutionary doc- 
trines, and the horror generally excited against the 
crimes to which they invariably lead. It was not 
in the nature of things that an association formed 
on such grounds, and acting with so much energy, 
could pass without experiencing much abuse, and 
having its real character misrepresented. They 
who were engaged in pulling down what this so- 
ciety thought it their bounden duty to defend, 
were enraged at the vigilance employed in coun- 
,tertnining the work of sedition; and no language 
was deemed too contumelious for the institution 
and its members. Yet it was passing strange and 
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unaccountable, that public men, who boasted their 
zeal for individual liberty, for the right of discuss- 
ing political subjects, and for the unlimited freedom 
of the press, should, at such a period, pour oblo- 
quy upon a particular class of persons, whose only 
offence lay in assuming that privilege which their 
calumniators claimed for themselves. While the 
friends of the people, the constitutional society, 
and other bodies of a like character, were eulogiz- 
ed on account of their principles, and recommend- 
ed as models deserving of imitation for disseminat- 
ing with great zeal one set of political opinions, 
the loyal association was reprobated and held 
up as an object of execration, and even prose- 
cution, for presuming to combat those opinions, 
and endeavouring to shew their pernicious ten- 
dency. Now, whatever may be thought of the pro- 
ductions of this institution, whether the witty 
were dull in point, or the serious were deficient in 
argument, it cannot be said that, like its rivals, the 
society was indefinite in its objects, covering with 
the grave mantle of reform designs, of which no 
idea could be formed from the specious profes- 
sions with which they were disguised. At a meet- 
ing, however, of the Whig Club, on the fourth of 
December, the loyal association was strongly cen- 
sured by Mr. Fox, in an elaborate exposition of 
his political principles; and he took the earli- 
est Opportunity after the opening of parliament 
to bestow the most marked contempt upon the 
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society and its chairman. Mr. For concluded hist 
speech at the club by proposing the health of 
Mr. Sheridan, a9 “ the steady opposer of the excise 
laws, and may it ever be the task of genius to com- 
bat its everlasting enemy, despotism.” This com- 
pliment, as a matter of course, drew a short but 
elegant reply from Mr. Sheridan, who observed, 
that the times demanded of every public man to 
speak out; and that, for his part, he acquiesced in 
the whole declaration of his right honourable friend, 
which being the triumph of wisdom and principle, 
the effect of it on the public mind must be equal to 
its impression on the club. 

On the thirteenth of the same month parliament 
met, in consequence of the calling out of the mi- 
litia, owing to the riotous disposition manifested 
in some parts of the kingdom, and the alarming 
encroachments of France on the side of the Nether- 
lands. These facts, being stated in the speech from 
the throne, were controverted with uncommon ve- 
hemence by Mr. Fox, who, availing himself of the 
usual privilege in considering the royal communi- 
cation as nothing more than the language of mi- 
nisters, roundly averred that the whole was a 
tissue of falsehood, and a libel on the people; that 
instead of the prevalence of seditious practices, a 
universal spirit of loyalty appeared throughout the 
country; that the only danger to be apprehended 
was from the associations for the preservation of 
order; and that as the French patriots were fighting 
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for liberty, he, for one, rejoiced in their success, 
and was dejected when they experienced a defeat. 

Mr. Fox concluded by moving as an amendment 
to the address, a resolution that the house would 
enter into an immediate examination of the fact, 
stated in the speech from the throne, which mo- 
tion was warmly resisted by ministers, and some 
other members, particularly Mr. Windham, who, 
after expressing his concern at being compelled 
from a sense of duty to take part in opposition to 
those with whom he had been accustomed to act, 
observed, that he was astonished to hear proofs 
demanded of danger and insurrection, when there 
was not a member within those walls who was 
not satisfied, from his own observation, that the 
British nation was never in greater peril. The sur- 
face might bear the appearance of tranquillity, but 
beneath, all was tumult and confusion. “ Facts 
were called for,** said Mr. Windham ; “ but he 
saw not the necessity of them, when every man's 
observation convinced him of the danger. A sys- 
tem, first originating in this country with what was 
called a constitutional society, had been trans- 
planted to France, where it soon so improved 
under the genius of that kingdom, as to be com- 
petent to all the blessed works which the world 
had since witnessed ; and this improvement was 
now brought back again so perfectly organized in 
all its parts, as to be deemed capable of effecting 
similar achievements among ourselves." 
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The amendment was supported at some length 
by Mr. Sheridan, who, in noticing the declarations 
of loyalty which had been made on every side, 
observed, thathe believed there never existed a 
constitution so de$r to the generality of the people. 
Sq strong was this persuasion in his mind, that if 
a convention were nominated by the free vote of 
pvery man in the. country, for the purpose of 
framing a government, he was firmly convinced 
they would express np other wish than for -the 
constitution, which, had been transmitted to them 
by the virtue of their ancestors, and would retain 
the form, the substance, and the principles of it 
pnaltered. Yet he trusted that there existed in 
this country a determined set of men, who would 
not suffer the errors and abuses of the constitution 
to be held as sacred as the constitution itself. The 
imputation contained in the speech, and to which 
be regretted that his honourable friend Mr. Wind- 
ham, had .subscribed, he considered as, highly un- 
just. It was iq reality a bill of indictment pre- 
ferred by the crown against the loyalty of the 
people. The' hill, however, was not a true one ; 
and if there, really wf ere apy seditious persons in this 
country, .who wished tp overturn the constitution, 
their, numbers, were as.small as their designs were 
detestable. But ministers, be said, had them- 
selves created the alarm, and therefore it was, the 

dpty of that* ; bouse, before they proceeded apy 
farther, to go into an enquiry respecting the cir- 
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cumstances which were alleged as the ground of 
apprehension. Having insinuated that the plot 
was a fabrication to answer the purposes of go- 
vernment, Mr. Sheridan proceeded to treat with 
ridicule the addresses to the French convention 
from the clubs of this country ; and in the same 
spirit he represented the riots which had taken 
place at Dundee, and other parts of the, kingdom, 
as too contemptible for serious notice. In con- 
clusion, he said, that as to the question of war, 
he would vote the impeachment of that minister 
who. should enter into it, for the purpose of re- 
establishing the former despotism of France ; who 
should dare, in such a cause, to spend a single 
guinea, or spill one drop of English blood. A 
war at that moment, he contended, ought only 
to be undertaken on the ground of the most 
inevitable necessity. He did not consider the 
opening of the Scheldt as sufficient to justify hos- 
tilities, nor did he believe that the Dutch them- 
selves would, on this account, solicit our inter- 
ference, unless they had previously received in- 
strpctions from hence for that purpose. 

Mr. Burke, in defending the address and mea- 
sures of. government,,, took particular notice of the 
assertion of Mr. Sheridan, that there were no in- 
surrections or plots in the country ; and that the 
declaration from the throne, in this point, was a 
gross .libel and . calumny on the nation. *-*■ But,** 
said Mg. Burke# it was, no. such thing ; for with 
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the same justice, Cicero might have been charged 
with libelling all Rome, when he denounced the 
conspiracy of Catiline and his companions, and ex- 
posed their intention to burn the city, and massacre 
the senate. Instead of charging the people with the 
crime, they were called upon to suppress it ; they 
were called upon to guard against that French 
liberty with which some men were infatuated ; a 
liberty which was in fact the most nefarious ty- 
ranny ; a liberty which neither secured persons 
nor property ; a liberty which had destroyed one 
Bastille, and erected thousands ; which had turned 
every man’s house into a Bastille ; which had de- 
stroyed all rank, all order, all subordination, all 
religion, and all society.” The amendment was 
negatived by a majority of two hundred and forty 
to fifty ; notwithstanding which, Mr. Fox, on the 
following day, moved another, expressive of the 
great concern the house felt at the probable inter- 
ruption of tranquillity ; and strongly recommend- 
ing, if it were yet possible, that every species of 
negociation should be employed, to prevent the 
calamities of war, consistent with the honour and 
dignity of the British nation. 

In urging this measure, Mr. Fox took occa- 
sion to express his sentiments on the melancholy 
situation of tm unfortunate King of France, whose 
fate was at that time certainly decided by the 
miscreants then in possession of the sovereign 
pbwer, which they had usurped under the pretext 
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of establishing a perfect republic. But the language 
of the English orator, though pathetic and indignant, 
on the injustice and impolicy of the conduct pur- 
sued by the French regicides, was strangely equi- 
vocal, and such as might have been easily converted 
into a palliative rather than a censure. Having 
mentioned the treaties entered into with Cromwell 
and the English commonwealth, he said, “ Did 
not foreign courts vie in their civilities to our new 
government, after the execution of Charles the 
first; an execution, whatever difference of opinion 
there might be entertained about it, that had in- 
finitely less injustice in it than the one which might 
perhaps be inflicted on the unhappy sovereign of 
France : but he hoped so foul a deed would not 
be perpetrated.* * Mr. Fox added, that he should 
consider such an act as one that would for ever be 
a disgrace to that nation, and as one that every 
man must deplore : but still he could not think 
that we were never to have any connexion with 
France on that account. 

By applying to the two most atrocious murders 
that disgrace the pages of modern history the 
softening term of execution, an advantage certainly 
was given to those who maintained the right of the 
people, to cashier their kings, and bring them to 
the block. It is painful to observe the difference 
in the janguage of Mr. Fox, when reprobating the 
conduct of the allies, and that which be uited 
towards the inhuman persecutors^of the viitubtis- 
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Louis, whose only error consisted in excessive 
lenity , and in an imprudent compliance with the 
demands of an unprincipled faction, calling them- 
selves patriots. , The word execution conveys an 
idea of.aomething like legal authority and judicial 
proceedings : but in the instances to which it was 
now .applied, there was nothing but an arbitrary 
assumption of power, and a pre-determination in 
the usurpers to doom to death, with the mockery 
of. .trial, the unhappy sovereigns whom they had 
burled from their thrones, • 

Mr. Sheridan seconded this amendment, because, 
he observed, that, if adopted, it would still rescue 
the country from the evils of war. He accused 
administration with having been uniformly ignorant 
of^theaffajrs of France : asserting, that, if it had been 
otherwise, they might have prevented the existing 
alarm*. ? n d have saved the life of the unfortunate 
king. i^eaqe, if peace could be obtained, he 
wished by all means : but if it could not be pre- 
served, he should vote for vigorous war ; not a war 
of shifts, and scraps of timid operation and protracted 
effort, but a war conducted with such energy as 
should evince to the world that the nation was 
fightjog for its dearest and most invaluableprivileges. 

. ^he, motion*, as might have been expected, fell 
to the, aground ; but Mr. Fox, with astonishing 
perseyerance, brought it forward again the very 
next day, in a proposition for an address to His 
Majesty, requesting. him to send an ambassador 
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to the provisional council of French, to nego* 
ciate with them concerning any subject that might 
be the cause of hostility. This motion' was re- 
jected without a division, after a’ very long' and 
animated debate ; in the course of Which, Mr. 
Sheridan repeated his former arguments on the im- 
policy of entering into a war, without any declared 
object ; and- maintained that there was nothing in 
the conduct of France that could justify our inter- 
ference, without, at least, making an effort to pref- 
serve tranquillity by negociation. 

Alluding to Mr. Burke and his friends, who Were 
the most zealous in urging the necessity of the war, 
Mr. Sheridan waS’peculiarly pointed and ingenious! 
“ Their declared object, ** he said, “ Was torevengO 
all the outrages which had been committed in 
France, to reinstate, if possible, all that had been 
overthrown, to exterminate the principles, and the 
people who preached the dodtrines which the 
alarmists reprobated. As Philip demanded the 
orators of Athens to be delivered up to him, as his 
most formidable enemies, so these gentlemen 
would have all the democratic metaphysicians 0f 
France extirpated, or they could not rest qOietly 
in their beds/* * 

Mr. Sheridan concluded with a reference to whfet 
had fallen from Lord Sheffield, that he was ashamed 
of the enthusiasm he had once felt for Mr. Fbx. 
This declaration he treated with the indignaht 
zeal which friendship demanded. “The according 
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chorus of the noble band,” he said, “ who, in spile 
of the efforts of clamour and power, had snrrounded 
the standard of the champion of the constitution, 
testified how little they valued the desertion of 
the noble lord.** 

These intemperate ebullitions and indignant re- 
criminations between persons who had so recently 
been united in thesamesentiments, sufficiently mark 
the heated temper of the times, and the contagious 
influence of political animosity. Mr. Fox and his 
friends, however, had not so much reason to com- 
plain of the harsh language with which they were 
treated, when it is considered that they had pro- 
voked the irritation, by their early, constant, and 
unqualified applauses of the French revolution. 
A more guarded conduct on their part, with respect 
to the tremendous scenes which were then passing 
on the continent, and a cautious forbearance in 
lending their support to new theories of govern- 
ment, before the practical efficacy of them was 
proved, would have allayed suspicion, and prevent- 
ed much of that angry discussion, which contri- 
buted to extend the schism, and to render old 
friends more implacable than ancient enemies. 
They who saw nothing in the new state of things 
upon which to repose their hopes with confidence, 
nothing in short but wbat tended to create fearful 
expectation, might perhaps be too warm in con- 
demning the innovation ; but, at least, they had an 
excuse for their zeal, in a laudable abhorrence of 
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all changes effected by factious demagogues acting 
upon popular ignorance and fury. These persons 
regulated their judgment by a knowledge of human 
nature, and the lessons afforded by the history of 
all nations, in none of which did they ever find go- 
vernment overthrown, the laws abolished, and so- 
ciety reduced to its primary elements, without 
treachery, spoliation, murder, and impiety. 

Every great moral event must be judged by its 
fruits, but unfortunately in the present instance 
the admirers of the French patriots did not act by 
that maxim of sound wisdom. They, on the con- 
trary, decided & priori, and predicted a vintage 
of universal blessings at the first planting of the 
tree, without either knowing its real quality or the 
nature of the soil. In a short space the baneful 
effects appeared, blasting all that had acquired ve- 
neration by age or utility, by sacred authority, or 
human prescription ; destroying the bonds of so- 
ciety, and rooting up the principles of moral obli- 
gation. It was, therefore, not a matter for wonder, 
that when the poison became diffused in the man- 
ner which had been predicted, the zealous alarm- 
ists, as they were stigmatisi d, should feel some-, 
what like resentment at the conduct of those who 

m 

had inconsiderately aided the growth and spread- 
ing of the pestiferous tree by their public approba- 
tion ; who had hailed it as the greatest blessing 
ever conferred upon mankind, and who auguried 
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from its progress the establishment of a glorious 
era upon earth. 

Mr. Fox and his associates were at length com- 
pelled to admit that the modern republicans, whose 
labours had elicited so much admiration, were 
both cruel and ambitious ; that their treatments 
the royal family was inhuman, and that their de- 
signs upon surrounding states required vigilance 
and resistance. When the fate of the king was no 
longer doubtful, even with those who had express- 
ed the greatest confidence in the generosity and 
honour of the French nation, Mr. Sheridan gave 
his assent to the vote of supply for the navy, on 
which occasion he delivered these liberal sen- 
timents: “ He was convinced, ** he said; “that 
notwithstanding the gross and indiscriminate abuse 
thrown out against every human creature bearing 
the name of Frenchman, there yet existed in that 
country a sincere disposition to listen to and : re- 
spect the opinion of the British* nation. He al- 
luded to the situation of the king, then on his trial, 
and of his family. He was confident that the 
French nation was ill-infortned of the temper and 
feelings of the fired but generous arid humane 
people of Great Britain, and that if they c0uld be, 
in any authentic manner, apprised' of wHatf He in 
his soul and conscience believed to be the genuine 
impression of the public mind' on the subject, 
namely, that there Was riot one man ofany dfescrip- 
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lion or party, who did not deprecate, and who 
would not deplore the fate of these persecuted and 
unfortunate victims, should the apprehended ca- 
tastrophe take place, he was confident that such 
a conviction might produce a considerable influ- 
ence, he wished he could venture to say a suc- 
cessful effect, on the public mind at Paris, and 
throughout France. 

Mr. Sheridan having expressed his reasons for 
thinkiug thus, said, that among those whose 
hearts would be most revolted and disgusted by 
the unjust and iuhuman act of cruelty alluded to, 
he believed would be found all those who had 
been foremost in rejoicing at the destruction of the 
old despotism of France, and who had eagerly 
hoped and expected, that to whatever extremes, 
as to principles of government, a momentary en- 
thusiasm might lead a people, new to the light of 
freedom ; that, however wild their theories might 
be, there would still have appeared in the quiet, 
deliberate acts of their conduct, those inseparable 
characteristics of true liberty, and of true valour, 
justice and magnanimity. He would not take 
upon him to give any opinion as to the manner in 
which the public sentiment of England might be 
expressed on this subject; but he was more and 
more convinced,' from the latest intelligence, that 
the opportunity ought not to be neglected. 

Though this declaration did honour to the feel- 
ings of Mr. Sheridan, what he observed of the 

VOL. II. N 
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French character, and of the respect paid in that 
country to the sentiments of the English nation, 
betrayed an ignorance of the people, which could 
hardly have been expected in a person whose 
means of information enabled him to form a much 
more correct opinion on the subject. Mr. Burke 
was so far from being conciliated by the sympathy 
manifested in the speech, that he censured the 
language of it in severe terms, observing, in a sar- 
castic way, that “ as he knew nothing of the 
gentlemep of the phalanx,' he should leave them 
to themselves ; but that as to the French, he could 
not rely, as the honourable gentleman who spoke 
last desired, on their justice, magnanimity, or 
mercy, particularly when they charged their king 
as a criminal for offences, for which that house 
would not call the meanest individual in the 
country to answer at their bar. But in truth, the 
king was in the custody of assassins, who were 
both his accusers and his judges, and his ruin was 
inevitable.*' 

Upon this, Mr. Sheridan rose, and claimed the 
indulgence of the house, beyond the usual bounds 
of explanation. “ So perverse a misrepresentation 
of any member’s speech, accompanied by such 
unwarrantable insinuations,** he said, “ had perhaps 
never been heard within those whlls. He would 
not attribute it to any ill purpose, or any ill mo- 
tive, for he believed the right honourable gentle- 
man's ill temper had so completely run away with 
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him, that he scarcely knew himself what he meant 
or what he had said.” 

Mr. Fox concurred in the sentiments expressed 
by his friend, respecting the cruel treatment of the 
royal family of France; and he gave it as his opi» 
nion, that the best mode of considering the sub- 
ject would be to address His Majesty for a copy 
of the instructions sent to Earl Gower on recalling 
him from his embassy, and then, in a vote of 
thanks, to signify the abhorrence of the house at 
the transactions recently committed in that coun- 
try. Mr. Pitt at first approved of the advice ; 
but it was afterwards thought most prudent to 
decline a proceeding, which there was too much 
reason to believe would only have injured the illus- 
trious persons it was intended to befriend. The 
sanguinary faction v*. hich then domineered at Paris 
had so little regard for the law of nations, or re- 
spect for this country, as at this very time to 
indulge the confident expectation of being able to 
plunge England into the same state of anarchy 
which prevailed in France. 

With*this view, numerous emissaries w*ere sent 
over to assist the seditious clubs in various . parts 
of the kingdom; and the correspondence, between 
the aspiring republicans here, and their triumphant 
brethren on the continent, was carried on with so. 
much activity, that an act of parliament was 
deemed necessary to Jay aliens under particular 
restrictions. But thpiprgh the, urgency of the 

S 
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measure was obvious to all who bad eyes to see, 
and candour to confess the fact, the remaining 
members .of the opposition would not suffer the 
bill to pass without resistance ; and Mr. Sheridan,' 
on bringing up the report, proposed to exempt 
ladies from its operations, which he said would 
not defeat the object of it, and would only shew 
that the age of chivalry was not gone in this coun- 
try, whatever might have become of it any where 
else. 

This pointed allusion to' the celebrated passage 
in the Reflections on the French Revolution, 
where the author lamented the loss of the spirit of 
chivalry; naturally drew from Burke an observa- 
tion, which was certainly not inferior in humour 
to the sarcastic attack. He said, that if the ladies 
would lay aside the modern spirit of chivalry, he 
should have no objection to an exemption in their 
favour, but that he feared such ladies as those 
who attended Dumourier, and other unbreeched 
heroes, were as dangerous as any of the persons 
against whom the alien bill was provided. 

The murder of the King of France was fbHowed 
in a few days by the suspension of intercourse be- 
tween the two countries ; and shortly afterwards war 
was actually declared, by the republican regicides 
against England and Holland. It is now no longer 
a question with whom the aggression Originated; 
for though at the time much obloquy was thrown 
upon the Britishgovernmbnt, as having provoked 
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hostilities which might have been prevented, indu- 
bitable evidence stands upon the records of history 
to prove that every attempt was made by Mr. Pitt 
to maintain neutrality. If, indeed, any blame be 
justly imputable to that illustrious statesman, it 
is on account of his tardiness in repelling the in- 
sults of the French convention, and omitting the 
opportunity of striking the blow with effect when 
it might have saved Holland, and proved bene- 
ficial even to France. Yet all that ministers gained 
by procrastination, and the endeavour to avoid 
war, was an accumulation of injuries, increasing 
insolence on the part of the new republic, want 
of confidence abroad, and unmerited reproach at 
home. It is not a little extraordinary and humi- 
liating that Mr. Pitt suffered a load of abuse, for 
having actually pursued the very line of conduct 
which his calumniators charged him as criminal 
in having neglected. But it is still more extra- 
ordinary and painful to consider that such a man 
as Mr. Fox should, for the sake of popularity, 
and in a gloomy fit of disappointment, continue 
to assail his great antagonist as desirous of plung- 
ing the country into the evils of war, when he 
knew that every thing had been done to avert that 
calamity. To suppose that Mr. Fox was unac- 
quainted with the real character of the republican 
leaders, and the pacific views of his own gqy||n-, 
ment, would be to arraign the perspicacity 
judgment; but,- in truth, it was impossible that 
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he could have been ignorant either of the one or 
the other, for he had long been on the most intimate 
terms of confidential communion with Chauvelin, 
the French minister here, who, as he was directed by 
his employers, imparted all his secret instructions 
to the heads of the English opposition. Mr. Fox, 
therefore, must have known, and he actually did 
know, that it was the fixed resolution of the 
French republic to retain the command of the 
Scheldt, which would have been the ruin of Hol- 
land ; and he also must have been apprized of the 
fact, that Chauvelin received orders of recal from 
bis new masters, before his formal dismissal on 
the part of the secretary of state; nor could that 
great man be uninformed of the personal interviews 
between Mr. Pitt himself and Maret, afterwards 
the secretary of Buonaparte, who made him one 
of 4ns dukes, in which conferences the English 
minister gave the most unequivocal demonstra- 
tions of his desire to avoid hostilities : and so 
firmly satisfied was the French agent of the sin- 
cerity of these professions, that in his official des- 
patch he has this remarkable observation : “ You 
may be assured that Mr. Pitt has a much greater 
dread of war than the opposition themselves/* 

Yet, in the very face of public evidence, and 
with much private information on the subject, 
Jlft Fox and his remaining adherents continued 
to accuse the English government with provoking 
e contest, which they averred to be not more 
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repugnant to the principles of sound policy and 
justice, than it was offensive to the wishes of the 
people, against whom it was waged. It was, 
'howeyer, a melancholy truth, that the French 
people were at this time in such a besotted state 
as to look upon waF in the light of a blessing, and 
as being essentially necessary to the national glory. 
This bewitching delusion, so destructive of all 
moral principle, was artfully fomented by the great 
actors in the revolution, who saw in it the means 
of employment, and the source of riches for them- 
selves and their numerous dependants. 

Mr. Fox could not be so inattentive to passing 
events, or deceived by his imagination, as to have 
overlooked this conspicuous feature of vanity in 
the character of the French, and the advantage 
taken of it by their leaders; it was, therefore, 
unaccountable that amidst such glaring proofs 
of determined enmity to this country, he should 
persist in maintaining the practicability of inducing 
France to enter into terms of pacification. For 
this purpose he moved an amendment to the ad- 
dress on the notification of the French declaration 
of war; and though he was obliged to admit that 
some offensive measures had been adopted by the 
republic, injurious to us and our allies, yet he 
contended that satisfaction might be obtained by 
negociation, provided ministers were sincere in 
their professions. 

This speech was replied to wiih great asperity 
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by Mr. Burke, who went into a minute detail od 
the conduct of France towards other powers, and 
laid some stress on the estimation in which Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Sheridan were held at Paris, where, 
as he said, their healths had lately been drapk 
with enthusiasm at a public dinner. The excess 
sive vehemence and irregular flights of Burke 
laid him completely open to the attacks of an in- 
genious adversary ; add never was castigation 
more severely or dexterously applied than in the 
answer of Sheridan, who said, that he was pro- 
voked to rise solely by the insinuations and 
charges brought against his right honourable 
friend. The reduction- of the party attached to 
Mr. Fox, having been mentioned with an air of 
triumph, drew a keen retort upon Burke, of 
whom it was said that “ his ridicule of the small- 
ness of the number of friends, left to the object of 
his persecution, ill became him of all mankind : 
but, however small the number might be, there 
would ever be found umong them men not afraid, 
upon such a subject, to oppose truth and temper 
to passion and declamation, however eloquently 
urged, or however clamorously applauded. They 
were not only called a phalanx by the right honour- 
able gentleman, but he had styled the present 
motion a stratagem to keep together this phalanx 
of persons who had been otherwise endeavouring 
to make up fot tbe smallness of their numbers, by 
the contrariety of their opinions. “'This/' observed 
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Mr. „ Sheridan, «* was an odd description of a 
phalanx : but that appellation in reality would never 
have been given them, if the contrary had not been 
known to be the truth. Mr. Burke knew well their 
title to the character he had given them, and that 
a phalanx, whatever might be its extent, must 
consist of a united band, acting in a body, ani- 
mated by one soul, and pursuing its object with 
identity of spirit and unity of effect. His right 
honourable friend’s purpose then, in this amend- 
ment, must have been, as he had styled it himself, 
to reconcile those differences of opinion in other 
quarters to which he had express ly alluded, and 
not those which existed no where but in the ima- 
gination of the man who he believed had at last 
exhausted all power of splitting and dividing far- 
ther. But what could suggest to him that it must 
be a stratagem of his right honourable friend? 
Was he a man prone to stratagems? At any other 
time he would trust to the candour even of Mr. 
Burke for an answer; for if ever there was a man 
who disdained stratagems by nature, who knew 
how to distinguish between craft and wisdom, 
between crookedness and policy, who loved the 
straight path, and sometimes even without look- 
ing to the end, because it was straight, it was the 
very person now arraigned for craft and trick.’*' 
Into the immediate subject of the amend men V, 
Mr. Sheridan did not profess to enter ; but the 
impiety of the French having been painted* fa 
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very glowing colours, by Mr. Burke, the represen* 
tation was considered as furnishing a new cause 
of war, which now appeared to be a crusade for 
avenging the injury cast upon religion, by the 
avowal of atheism in France. “ As an argument 
addressed to the feelings and passions of men,” said 
Mr. Sheridan, “the honourable member had great 
advantages in dwelling upon this topic, because 
it was a subject on which those who disliked 
every thing that had the air of cant and profession, 
on the one hand, or of indifference on the other, 
found awkward to meddle with. Establishments, 
tests, and matters of that nature, were proper ob- 
jects of political discussion in parliament; but not 
general charges of deism or atheism, such as 
those pressed on their consideration by the 
honourable gentleman. Thus much, however, he 
would say, and it was an opinion he had never 
changed or concealed, that, although no man can 
command his conviction, he had ever considered a 
deliberate disposition to make proselytes to infide- 
lity as an unaccountable depravity of heart. Who- 
ever attempted to pluck belief or prejudice on 
this subject, from the bosom of one man, woman, 
or child, committed a brutal outrage.** 

Having expressed himself in this judicious and 
liberal manner, he proceeded to vindicate, with 
more ingenuity than success, the revolution in 
France, from the charge of having generated a spirit 
of infidelity and atheism. “ The philosophers/* he 
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observed, “ had corrupted and perverted the 
minds of the people ; but when did the precepts 
or perversions of philosophy ever begin their effect 
on the rf>ot of the tree, and afterwards rise to 
the towering branches ? Were the common and 
ignorant people ever the first disciples of philoso- 
phy, and did they make proselytes of the higher 
and more enlightened orders? On the contrary, it 
might be concluded, that the general atheism of 
France reflected no honour upon the exertions of 
the superior clergy against the philosophers; and 
it was notorious, that all the men and women of 
fashion in that country, including possibly the 
entire body of emigrant nobility, were the ge- 
nuine disciples of Voltaire and Rousseau, so that 
if the lower classes had been perverted to infide- 
lity, it was by their precept and examples. The 
atheism, therefore, of the new system, as opposed 
to the piety of the olt}, was one of the weakest ar- 
guments that had been adduced in favour of this 
mad, political, and religious crusade.” 

Though the general truth of this representation 
could not be called in question, as far as it related 
to the licentiousness of the nobility, and the neg- 
ligence of the clergy, the position which it was 
intended to shake became stronger by the illus- 
tration ; for whatever might he the irreligion of 
the higher ranks, or the errors of the ecclesiastics, 
the fact remained incontrovertible, that the crimes 
of, the revolution were only the natural ponse- 
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quenees of those principles, against the spreading 
of which it was the duty of every government to 
lie upon its guard. Yet those principles had un- 
doubtedly obtained high sanction in thte country, 
and were defended as the vigorous improvement 
of the human intellect triumphing over supersti- 
tion and despotism. Resistance to this moral 
contagion, howeve/, did not constitute the ground 
of the war; nor in truth did Burke himself, who 
was the most ardent in exposing the danger to be 
apprehended from the progress of French philo- 
sophy, ever urge that as a reason for hostility. 
He saw indeed that all the enormities which 
defiled the new republic, and all its wild designs 
upon the security of other nations, issued from 
that corrupt source ; and therefore, he warned 
Rngland, and every European state, of the certain 
destruction which would fail upon them, if they 
suffered this gigantic power, to attain that matu- 
rity of strength, which would enable it to carry 
into effect those projects of aggrandizement which 
were already openly avowed. 

Mr. Sheridan, on the other hand, was unwilling 
to allow that the horrors which disfigured the re- 
volution could be fairly traced to the principles 
of its leaders, or the corruption produced thereby 
in the manners of the people. With singular dex- 
terity he endeavoured to shew, that the outrages 
in France arose out of the old despotic govern- 
ment; but whs it, therefore, he asked, an infer- 
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ence, that those who had long been slaves should 
remain ho for ever, because, in the first wildness 
and strangeness of liberty, they would probably 
dash their broken chains almost to the present in* 
jury of themselves and of all those who were near 
them ? No: the lesson ought to be a tenfold terror 
of the despotism which had so profaned and 
changed the nature of social men, and a more 
jealous apprehension of withholding rights and 
liberty from our fellow creatures, because in so 
doing we risked and became responsible for the 
bitter consequences: for, after all, nq precautions 
of fraud or of craft can suppress or alter this eternal 
truth, that liberty is the birth-right of man, and 
that whatever opposes his possession of it, is a* 
sacrilegious usurpation. 

Such declamation as this might be very well for 
a popular assembly, but it would be ridiculous to 
investigate seriously a mere rhetorical flourish, 
which only manifested the readiness of genius to 
cover the poverty of argument. The passage, 
however, is worth noting, as a proof to what 
wretched shifts the advocates of the French re* 
volution were driven, when pressed by the gla- 
ring and accumulating evidence of the frightful 
consequences of that system which they so much 
applauded. 

The despotism of the monarchical regimen wq# 
mildness itself, compared to the oppressive yoke 
of the: republican liberty; and let the defects, of 
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the old system be what they would, no one, with- 
out a palpable disregard to truth, could charge 
either the church or the state with the direct 
design of corrupting the morals of the people. 
This design, the men of the new school not only 
formed as part of their plan, but they made it a 
boast that their legislation extended to the total 
eradication of religious principles from the public 
mind. If it be said that they could not have suc- 
ceeded in this detestable work, had the former 
government, and particularly the clergy, discharg- 
ed their duty, the accusation of culpable neglect 
may be admitted, but the infinitely greater one 
of a murderous destruction of the principles of 
human happiness is retorted. Had the monar- 
chical system been despotic to the degree with 
which it was charged, the philosophers, as they 
have been foolishly called, could not so easily 
have accomplished their abominable designs. It 
was the want of vigilance on the part of the govern- 
ment, and an excess of indulgence, that gave the 
dreadful advantage to the enemies of all order, 
of which they did not fail to profit, though it was 
to the ruin of their own country, and the annoy- 
ance of every other. Yet this wretched state of 
anarchy was called the' triumph of liberty; and 
the miseries which it produced were palliated as 
the exuberance of unrestrained joy, at being de- 
livered from the galling chains of slavery. In the 
same spirit, Mr. Sheridan gave notice of his inten- 
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tion to bring forward a motion, on the fourth of 
March, for an address to the throne, requesting 
communications respecting the existence of sedi- 
tious practices in the country to be laid before a 
committee. To give greater solemnity to the 
business, and to obtain a full attendance, a call 
of the house was ordered on that day; but at the 
time when the motion should have come on in 
its course, Mr. Sheridan was absent, for which 
neglect Mr. Lambton apologised, by observing, 
that the honourable member, having been inform- 
ed that the previous business would occupy two 
hours, did not think his presence would be so 
soon wanted. The house upon this excuse wait- 
ed some time longer, and still Mr. Sheridan did 
not appear, on which Mr. Thornton moved an ad- 
journment. This called up Mr. Fox, who owned 
that he could not justify the conduct of his friend, 
and therefore would make no opposition to the 
motion, though he wished, at the same time, that 
if this precedent of punctuality should be esta- 
blished, it might be extended to every person, let 
his situation be what it would. To this Sir Henry 
Houghton objected, by saying that an exception 
ought to be made in favour of ministers; but Mr. 
Pitt in some measure disclaimed the,favour, ap- 
pealing to the house whether he had ever failed 
in a punctual discharge of his duty during the 
present session, though he confessed that business 
of an unforeseen nature would sometimes opeut to 
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prevent him and bis colleagues from being so exact 
as they could wish. 

This conversation was put an end to by the en- 
trance of the person who had been the occasion 
of it, and who, in additiou to the excuse offered 
by Mr. Lambton, observed, that he had been 
stopped on his way down to the house by up- 
wards of fifty petitions, which had been put into 
his hands from the royal burghs of Scotland. 
Mr. Sheridan then proceeded to the subject of his 
motion, which had for its aim the appointment of 
a committee to enquire into the truth of the re- 
ports of sedition in the country. After saying, 
that in his conscience he believed the alarm had 
been spread for the wicked purpose of diverting 
the attention of the people, and leading them 
more effectually into a war, he begged leave to 
enter his protest in strong terms against placing 
implicit confidence in ministers, laying it down as 
an axiom, that to strengthen the hands of govern- 
ment was in ail cases the weakening of the rights 
of the community. He then placed the object of 
his enquiry in three points of view : the first was, 
to consider whether the country had really been 
in danger ; secondly, whether the danger was only 
ideal, or a deception practised upon government; 
and lastly, whether, as he contended, the whole 
was not a systematic plan laid by ministers to 
delude the nation, and to gain confidence in their 
measures* 1# either case, however, he contended. 
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that the only satisfactory mode of getting at the 
truth was by a committee of enquiry; in urging 
the necessity of which course, Mr. Sheridan dis- 
played much wit, some argument, and more so- 
phistry. But the whole scope of his reasoning 
and his raillery went to create a persuasion that 
the fears of sedition were merely ideal, and an 
artful contrivance of the government to impose 
upon national credulity. Mr. Windham and Mr. 
Burke were ridiculed in a very happy vein of 
irony* as panic stricken by these false alarms; 
the former now strengthening the hand of govern- 
ment, though, in the preceding session, he had, 
agreeable to the vulgar adage, rolled his majesty’s 
ministers in the dirt, declaring, that he would pull 
off the mask of perfidy, and declaiming loudly 
against that implicit confidence which some bad 
argued ought to be placed in them. Of Mr. 
Burke, to whose doctrines Mr. Windham had 
become a cpnvert, it was said, that he had been 
so affected, as to see nothing but a black and 
clouded sky; a bleak opposition, where there was 
not a shrub or bush to shelter him from the 
gloomy aspect of public affairs; but now he had 
taken refuge in the ministerial gaberdine, where 
he hoped for security from the approaching storm. 
After sporting in this manner with the feelings 
and conduct of his old acquaintance, Mr. She- 
ridan accused ministers of wilful deception, in 
propagating false rumours of treasonable designs 
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in the country, for the double purpose of in flam - 
ing the people against the French republic, nod 
of diverting their attention from the great ques- 
tion of parliamentary reform. Such an assertion 
was easy enough; but the evidences adduced in 
its support were of a most extraordinary descrip- 
tion, consisting of miscellaneous reflections on the 
measures taken for the defence of the metropolis, 
the suppression of debating societies, where peo- 
ple went to purchase treason at sixpence a head, 
the establishment of the Sun, an evening news- 
paper, by some members of parliament, the pro- 
ceedings of the Loyal Association against repub- 
licans and levellers, and Bishop Horsley's sermon, 
preached before the Lords on the thirtieth of 
January. Upon all these points, and several other 
incidental ones of a similar description, Mr. She- 
ridan dilated at great length, and with infinite 
humour, but certainly without substantiating his 
charge against the government, or removing the 
just grounds of apprehension occasioned by the 
progress of those pernicious principles which had 
already deluged the continent with bLood. At the 
close of his speech, he adverted to the letter signed 
by Mr. 'Windham and others, addressed to the 
Whig Club, in which they signified their resigna- 
tion as members of that society. This letter Mr. 
Sheridan represented as an effect of nothing but 
panic, fow otherwise, a gentleman could uever 
have thought of going such lengths in favour of 
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ministers whom he despised, and whom he could 
not trust, against a man whom he affected still to 
admire and respect. He never could have thought 
of withdrawing from a club because it had nobly 
resolved to resist calumny; and he called upon 
its remaining members to rally round the cham- 
pion of liberty, against whom the shafts of oblo- 
quy were directed, but who, the more he Was 
vilified, the dearer he must become to those gene- 
rous friends who were attached to him- for his 
virtues and his talents. Here the feelings of the 
orator transported him into some intemperate ex- 
pressions, amounting to personal invective, and 
virulent abuse, which prudence must have con- 
demned, and friendship could not excuse. Burke, 
in his reply, complained of this illiberality, and 
drew from it some inferences reflecting on the 
spirit of the party, for which he was attacked in 
turn by Sheridan, who charged him with having 
gone from the living whigs to the dead, quitting 
the camp as a deserter, and returning to it as a 
spy. “ But, for his own part/* Mr. Sheridan said, 
« that he had borrowed no manner of debate from 
new alliances, having never once departed Atom 
his original connexions and principles, a conduct 
which some gentlemen might not be very willing 
to hear stated, nor think entitled to any raerltv* 
As he was going on in this strain, the Speaker 
thought it time to interpose his authority, and to 
remind the testy orator, that the indulgence of the 
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house entitled him to reply only to such points as 
were immediately connected with the question. 
Th is corrofitjkjn was not taken in very good part, 
though it had the effect of shortening an alterca- 
tion which did no more honour to the urbanity of 
Sheridan, than it reflected credit upon his judg- 
ment. His passion went off' in a kind of sple- 
netic retreat, equally uncourteous to his antago- 
nists and the chair. “ With respect to any harsh- 
ness of language imputed to him,” he said, te that 
no affectation of candour should ever induce him 
to spare persons whose conduct seemed studiously 
calculated to throw discredit on the principles he 
.maintained, or the friends with whom he acted.” 

But the laudable eagerness which he felt to 
vindicate his own principles ought to have made 
him careful in avoiding illiberal reflections upon 
the motives of others. It was very natural that 
he should be tenderly alive to whatever affected 
his moral and political reputation ; but the sensi- 
bility which he claimed as a justification of his 
conduct, in adhering inflexibly to one set of opi- 
nions, and the party professing them, would not 
have been less admired by his friends, or impres- 
sive upon the public, had it been tempered with 
moderation and generosity towards those who 
differed from him on points that were not merely 
speculative, but practical, in which, though he 
saw no danger, others beheld the seeds of incal- 
culable mischief. 
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Here, once for all, it seems necessary t»\pb- 
serve, that while Mr. Sheridan and his party Com- 
plained of defection and want of confidence, they 
furnished their opponents with an unanswerable 
plea of excuse; for if caution and mildness were 
ever necessary in the discussion of political ques- 
tions of dubious import, and untried consequence, 
such a course must have been peculiarly so where 
the matter at issue involved the existence of the 
state. They who saw danger in the progress of 
the new theories, and in the example of that 
country where only they had been carried effec- 
tually into operation upon a broad scale, were 
perfectly warranted in acting upon their fears, 
even though those fears might probably have been 
magnified to excess. But these apprehensions 
were not altogether imaginary, for an awful con- 
vulsion had recently occurred, through the opera- 
tion of the very principles, which were the more 
to be dreaded, on account of the real or supposed 
countenance given to them in this country, by 
persons of great name and extensive influence. 
The admirers of the French revolution, as men 
of stronger nerves, might ridicule this alarm, and 
felicitate themselves upon the superior energy of 
their minds, and the inflexible steadiness of their 
sentiments, but they had no moral right to call in 
question the integrity of those whom they treated 
with contempt. Now if men are ever sincere at 
All, it certainly is in the expression of their fears; 
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aad at that period, he who could say there was no 
cause for panic or precaution, bad much more rea- 
son to clear himself from the charge of temerity, 
than to accuse others of the want of rectitude. 

Yet such is the inconsistency of party spirit, 
the very persons who affected to despise the sece- 
ders from opposition, for being the dupes of false 
alarm, and to be indignant against those who 
created it, acted under similar impressions, or 
were the authors of a much grosser delusion. 

When the friends of order and loyalty found it 
necessary to unite in the defence of the laws and 
government of the country, they who had set 
them an example, by forming combinations of a 
very dubious character, made a great outcry 
against such unconstitutional establishments. A 
meeting of persons, calling themselves “Friends 
to the Liberty of the Press/* took place at the 
Free Masons* Tavern, soon after the meeting of 
parliament, when a string of resolutions was pass- 
ed, in which gFeat alarm was Expressed, lest the 
loyal associations should destroy all freedom and 
patriotism. The obnoxious institutions were 
even accused of having broached doctrines sub- 
versive of the principles of the glorious revolution, 
and of course inimical to the rights of the Bruns- 
wick family to the British throne, 

.A second meeting of the same society was held 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand* 
00 the nineteenth of January, at which the. pre- 
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sent Lord Erskine presided, who read a long 
paper, ready prepared, on the common-place 
topics of freedom of discussion, and the trial by 
jury, for which he was complimented in a Very 
handsome manner by Mr. Sheridan, at whose in- 
stance the speech of the chairman was adopted as 
the declaration of the Friends to the Freedom of 
the Press. 

The harmony of this convivial assembly was, 
however, in great danger of being broken up, by 
the cjmical conduct of Horne Tooke, who could 
rarely let slip an opportunity of throwing out 
some sarcastic observations upon the language 
of public men, even when he was leagued witjl 
them in pursuit of the same object. The chair- 
man having said, that the part which gentlemen of 
rank were then taking, would lead to the acquisi- 
tion of the first stations in the country. Tooke 
thought proper to censure the remark, as savour- 
ing more of selfishness and ambition than became 
true patriots, who ought always to act without 
any eye to employments in the state, lest the 
purity of their principles should be called in ques- 
tion. This pertinent reflection gave offence to 
Mr. Grey, who defended the president with un- 
common warmth, and threw out so many insinua- 
tions against the political integrity of Tooke, as 
might have marred the good humour of the com* 
pany, had not Sheridan interposed his pleasantly* 
and adroitly contrived to shift the subject* Oik 
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the ninth of March he took the chair; and among 
other resolutions passed at this meeting, was one 
for opening a subscription to support the injured 
rights of the press. But though books were open- 
ed for this purpose, and a pompous declaration 
was framed, to enforce the necessity of co-operat- 
ing in the defence of liberty, no occasion offered 
for' calling the resolutions of the society into 
effect. Their sacrifices were wholly of the festal 
kind, and their labours were fortunately confined 
to the display of impassioned eloquence against 
evils of which no trace could be found, either in 
the proceedings of government or the machina- 
tions of individuals. 

The wit of Mr. Sheridan was called into play in 
the same harmless manner on the statement of the 
finances, the accuracy of which he admitted, but 
could not suffer the opportunity to escape with- 
out a stroke of humour. Mr. Pitt concluded his 
speech with saying, that he had heard of wars 
undertaken for the defence of the lawful succession ; 
but that we were engaged in contending with 
those who sought the destruction of our constitu- 
tion : upon which, his opponent observed, that 
this was an alarming appeal to the passions of the 
house; that the minister, in laying aside his pen- 
cil and slale for the truncheon, looked more like a 
general going to storm a French redoubt, than a 
sober accountant settling his arrears with the 
stewards of the people. 
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To secure the country from internal enemies, 
and thereby the more vigorously to prosecute the 
war abroad, a bill was brought into parliament for 
the prevention of all traiterous correspondence ; 
the principal features of which act consisted in 
making it high treason to supply the French with 
stores, cash, or other necessaries ; and extending 
the same penalty to the purchase of lands in that 
country, or lending money to its inhabitants upon 
mortgage, it was farther made a misdemeanour 
to insure French ships, or for British subjects to 
go and reside abroad without a license. This bill 
was reprobated by Mr. Fox, as being repugnant 
to the principles of civil liberty, dangerous in its 
operation, and contrary to the interests of the na- 
tion : though at the same time it was generally 
known that the French agents were buying up 
not only goods, but even gold and silver, in this 
kingdom, with assignats, for the purpose of de- 
stroying us more effectually ; and it was no less 
certain, that Englishmen of rank and property 
were so infatuated as to lay out their money in 
the purchase of confiscated estates in France, to 
the manifest ruin of their families, and the injury 
of their native country. 

On the second reading of the bill, Mr. Sheridan 
made many pleasant observations on the hurry 
evinced by the Attorney-General, with w hom the 
measure originated ; and he endeavoured to turn 
into ridicule alt that had been advanced by those 
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who advocated it on the score of necessity. He 
censured the act as tyrannical in its principal 
clauses ; and he considered the whole as being 
little better than a libel upon the people of the 
country, who were hereby indicted of sedition. 
Mr. Pitt having justified the proceeding by refer- 
ring to a similar act, passed in the reign of King 
William, when both whigs and tories concurred in 
Its propriety, Mr. Sheridan remarked, that he did 
not know any person so well situated to prove a 
man may affect to be a whig, and yet be a tory in 
his heart: he did not know a man who had greater 
reason to feel what he said upon that subject, or 
to understand it better. However, after allowing 
this to the minister, he believed that, if the right 
honourable gentleman meant any thing by what 
he said on that subject, he meant to convey a 
sentiment, and establish a doctrine, the most per- 
nicious to all liberty, namely, that public pro- 
fession of principles is altogether a piece of delu- 
sion upon the people of this country. In doing 
this, the minister was actuated by the desire of 
bringing all public spirit into contempt, of de- 
stroying all distinction between the friends of 
freedom and the friends of despotism, for the pur- 
pose of building his own power upon the ruins of 
both : but, added Mr. Sheridan, whatever the 
minister might think, there was too much good 
sense In the nation to be imposed upon by such 
•tale attempts. He concluded with saying, that 
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ministers, seeing the storv of sedition end the 
trade of alarmists beginning to flag, had artfully 
brought in the present bill to revive the delusion. 

To the coarse illiberal ity of this ribald speech, 
and the base insinuation against his sincerity, Mr. 
Pitt replied with becoming spirit, observing, that 
the number of the disaffected in the country was 
not so much the consideration of government, as 
the duty of guarding against an increase, by pre- 
venting, as much as possible, the propagation of 
certain principles, which, if carried to their full ex- 
tent, would place this country in a much worse si- 
tuation than that of the revolution. With respect 
to Mr. Sheridan’s observation about wbigs and 
tories, he said, that if any abandonment of public 
principle was thereby ascribed to him, he disdained 
the imputation. He then insisted, that he did not 
hold the principles of some persous, who bad 
lately called themselves whigs, but the principles 
of liberty established at the revolution. 

The reply of Sheridan was certainly not very 
gracious, but finding himself gravelled for argu- 
ment, he attempted to make up for it by a joke, 
and in this he succeeded. He said, that whether 
the right honourable gentleman disdained the itn„ 
putation, he did not care, only the more disdain 
he expressed, the more he was convinced that the 
point had been rightly put. The minister had said 
he was not one of the living wbigs, or those wh<* 
lately called themselves by that name. To bo sure. 
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he did not mention any living whigs, and therefore 
it was likely that he had alluded to some dead ones ; 
“ but I wish/’ concluded the facetious orator, 
“ that he would take some of our whig principles 
from us, instead of whig members/’ . 

On the following day, when the business again 
came under consideration in a committee, Mr. She- 
ridan followed Burke, who had defended the bill 
with his wonted eloquence, and not without making 
some strong allusions to the connexion then sub- 
sisting between certain persons in this country and 
the leading men in the French republic, for the 
purpose of effecting a similar revolution here to 
that which had already been productive of such 
terrible consequences. Sheridan in his speech was 
pointedly and personally severe upon his old ac- 
quaintance ; and having noticed the assertion just 
mentioned, he said, “ I now challenge him to 
name those persons when he pleases ; for painful 
as these observations are for me to make, 1 must 
repeat to the right honourable gentleman, that I 
expect to hear his list of names, and his proofs:— 
but then, let me tell him, what sort of proof I shall 
require of him. I mean not to be satisfied with 
the right honourable gentleman’s reiterating his 
charges vaguely, or even of his naming any parti- 
cular men, and calling them traitors; because every 
body knew the facility with which that could be 
done. Nor do 1 mean to say that I shall be con- 
tented with hearing general assertions of our dan- 
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ger. I shall expect to hear the right honourable 
gentleman mention the names of the conspirators, 
and what measures they have taken to manifest their 
intentions, and consequently to justify the black 
appellation of traitors, with which they have been 
loaded.” Mr. Sheridan, on a subsequent day, re- 
peated this challenge in direct terms, which evi- 
dently implied that he considered the charge as di- 
rected against himself. Mr. Burke admitted his 
having said that the French had endeavoured to 
create a faction in this country, and that they had 
to a certain degree succeeded ; but that he did not 
know any persons who had been guilty of overt 
acts against the constitution ; if he had, he was 
too well persuaded of his duty to neglect giving the 
proper information before a magistrate, in order 
that such offenders might be brought to justice. 

It is easy to see that this explanation did not go 
to the length of confessing an error, or of excul- 
pating some of the admirers of the French revolu- 
tion, from the charge of having kept up an improper 
correspondence. Here, however, the altercation 
ended, and Sheridan did not think it proper to 
press the demand any farther, contenting him- 
self with saying, very coolly, that as Burke had 
abandoned what he had advanced on the existence 
of a traiterous faction in the country, he did not 
wish to pin him down to his expression, and should 
therefore take no farther notice of the subject. 
However prudent this resolution might be, it 
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certainly was not the effect of any recantation on 
the part of Burke, whose language was very dif- 
ferent from that of an abandonment of any thing 
which he had said respecting an intercourse be- 
tween the two factions to promote a common ob- 
ject. 

That Mr. Sheridan had any alliance with such 
turbulent characters, or was in the least privy to 
their designs, cannot be supposed for a moment; 
but when he was so zealous in defending some of 
the most furious democrats in this country, and 
ready on all occasions to justify the new order of 
things in France, it was far from being uncharitable 
to estimate his practice by his declarations. His 
bitter enmity to Pitt, and unforgiving resentment 
against Burke, appear to have transported him into 
a much greater heat of expression than could be 
called for by any difference o-n political subjects; 
it was therefore unreasonable in him to complain 
of misrepresentation, who in every debate was for- 
ward in calumniating the motives of his opponents. 
On many occasions, indeed, he was happy in turn- 
ing their arguments and illustrations against them- 
selves, of which an instance occurred in this speech; 
for Burke, having defended the bili against traiter- 
one correspondence, by adducing an old statute, 
making it a capital offence for a number of persons 
to go about with blacked faces, Sheridan observed 
that this act did not pass without proof that people 
had frequently am disguised themselves for the 
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most mischievous purposes. Then proceeding to 
notice the extravagant flight committed a little be- 
fore by Mr. Burke,' in throwing a dagger on the 
floor as the expressive emblem of French fraterni- 
zation, Mr. Sheridan remarked, “ I am far from 
saying that a man should never make use of any 
art in support of his virtuous intentions. If any 
person carries a hidden dagger for the purpose of 
assassination, he is amenable to the law ; but if he 
only brings it with him concealed, and makes use 
of it for the purpose of heightening the effect of an 
oratorical attitude in the delivery of a sublime 
speech, be certainly is not.*' 

With equal ability, though marked by a virulent 
animosity of application to the minister, he com- 
mented on the saying of Burke, that “ were be 
Caesar, he would rather yield to Brutus, than to 
the monarch of Persia/’ Upon this, Sheridan ob- 
served that the situation of tbis country was not ao 
bad as to justify the apprehension of danger from 
the disputes of individuals; but that there might 
be much in placing such confidence in any one, as 
to be blind to the tendency of his measures, and 
suffering him to proceed without opposing them ; 
for when Hannibal penetrated Italy, and arrived at 
the gates of Home itself, notwithstanding all the 
devastation he made, Rome remained. After the 
Romans were attacked, and the city had been spa* 
Hated by the Gauls, Rome recovered ; but after 
Cmsar had usurped the dominion, It never did ; oar 
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should he think this country safe, if any man in it, 
whatever might be his station, should be suffered 
to proceed proudly, haughtily, and arrogantly, as 
if he were above the law ; and should afterwards, 
by raising a false alarm among the people, and say- 
ing that the constitution was in danger from traitors, 
ultimately carry his object in the establishment of 
despotic power. 

It is not a little remarkable, that while Mr. She- 
ridan inveighed so vehemently against this measure, 
as being tyrannical and unj-ust in every part, equally 
injurious to the rights of the people, and disgrace- 
ful to the country, he should have recommended 
the extension of it to Ireland. This, however, he 
did in a very sensible manner, on the solid principle 
that the two kingdoms ought to act in perfect uni- 
son, and that otherwise England could not reap the 
benefit which was expected from the bill in ques- 
tion. Such an admission at that moment, and the 
suggestion connected with it, would seem to indi- 
cate that, after all the vehemence of his oratory 
against the measure, he was secretly convinced of 
its absolute necessity. 

About this time Mr. Sheridan had occasion to 
give ample scope to his extraordinary powers as a 
public speaker in a motion on the conduct of Lor c ] 
Auckland, our ambassador at the Hague, who had 
concurred with Count Stahremberg, the Austrian 
minister there, in presenting a memorial to the 
states-general, requesting that none of the French 
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convention, or the members of the executive coun- 
cil of that country, should be permitted to harbour 
in any part of the Dutch territories; and that with 
regard to the regicides, who were already there, 
they might be subjected to the sword of the law. 

The rhetoric language of this memorial certainly 
laid it open to criticism, and the last-mentioned re- 
quisition was no doubt liable to misrepresentation ; 
but upon the whole there was nothing in the pro- 
ceeding itself that could be considered as repug- 
nant to the law of nations, and even the demand 
upon which such a clamour was raised had its jus- 
tification in the precedent set by the French repub- 
lic, which, by its decrees, had proscribed all’mo- 
narchy, and held out encouragement to universal 
rebellion. But such is the wayward spirit of party, 
while the opposition beheld this outrage with in- 
difference, they affected to treat the memorial of 
the English and Austrian ambassadors as the vio- 
lation of all national honour, and a call for assassi- 
nation. 

This harsh and unjust construction was put upon . 
it by Mr. Sheridan, who delivered it as his opinion 
that the war was unnecessary, because the security 
of the country, and indemnification to Holland, 
might have been obtained by negociation: After 
expressing this confidence in the good faith of those 
with whom that negociation must have taken place, 
there could be little to wonder at iu the cojour 
given to the memorial of Lord Auckland, as amount- 

VOL. ii. * 
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rag to. a proposition for the massacre of eight or nine 
mi Uions of people. By putting it in thishorrible light, 
and distorting a sentence, that, fairly interpreted, 
conveyed an unexceptionable meaning, eloquence 
gained much, but it was at the expense of candour, 
and to the injury of public justice. Both Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Sheridan laboured very hard to force the 
most offensive sense upon the passages which they 
selected from this state paper ; and the latter exer- 
cised his genius with uncommon agility in pursuing 
the subject as connected with a system of spoliation 
similar to what had been practised in Poland. How 
such an idea could have entered into any human 
imagination, is hard to conceive, but it served the 
purpose of the orator, in enabling him to dilate at 
great length upon the inordinate ambition of the 
Empress Catherine ; forgetting, mayhap, that to 
Mr. Fox and his party this very despot was indebt- 
ed for the opportunity and the means of accom- 
plishing the partition which they now so strongly 
reprobated. The language of Lord Auckland could 
not be more reprehensible than that of his censor, 
who, instead of confining his animadversions to the 
memorial, and bestowing an incidental remark upon 
the oppression of Poland, vented a general and 
coarse invective against royalty. Crowned heads, 
he thought, were at present led by some fatal infa- 
tuation, to degrade themselves, and injure mankind. 
-But some, it seemed , regarded any atrocity in mo- 
narch*, as if It had los 4 t its nature, in not being com- 
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mitted by low and vulgar agents. A bead with a 
crown, and a head with a night-cap, totally altered 
the moral quality of actions : robbery was no longer 
robbery ; and death, inflicted by a hand wielding a 
pike or swaying a sceptre, was branded as murder, 
or regarded as innocent. This, Mr. Sheridan ob- 
served, was a fatal principle to mankind, and mon- 
strous in the extreme. He had lamented early 
the change of political sentiments in this country, 
which indisposed Englishmen to the cause of li- 
berty. The worst part of the revolution in France 
was that they had disgraced the cause they pre- 
tended to support ; however, none, he was per- 
suaded, would deny that it was highly expedient 
to know the extent of our alliance with powers 
who had acted so recently in the manner he had re- 
presented. Having gone on for some time in this 
manner, the orator exhibited the crowned ladies 
and gentlemen of Europe as quarrelling among 
themselves about the partition of France, and the 
British minister interfering to effect a reconcilia- 
tion, lest England should be worse off than by suf- 
fering that country to remain as she was. In the 
same sportive humour, and careless about the ef- 
fect of the inflammatory sallies which his lively 
genius threw out, he even figured England herself 
as subjected to the same fate, whenever the cOnfh*. 
derates should find it convenient to make the ex- 
periment. 

The extemporary effusions of parliamentary de- 

p g 
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claimers are not proper objects of critical discus- 
sion; and much allowance is necessarily due to 
erroneous conception, heat of temper, and the 
zeal of party; but when timely notice has been 
given of a motion, and when that motion not only 
involves a serious charge against a person high in 
office, but tends to affect the relations in which 
the country stands to foreign states, no such in- 
dulgence for intemperate severity or wanton levity 
can be fairly claimed or be justly granted. Wit in 
the debates of a national council may be very 
amusing to those who witness its immediate effects ; 
but when it is recorded and published to the world, 
as constituting part of an argument gravely ad- 
vanced upon a question of universal import, that 
which was nothing more than a flight of fancy, or 
an ebullition of pleasantry, may prove as mis- 
chievous to the public interests as injurious to 
private characters. So long as the proceedings of 
parliament were confined to their own journals, 
intemperate speeches could do little harm ; but 
since the privilege of reporting them has become 
established by usage, and is carried to excess, the 
harangues of violent men, it is too much to be 
feared, have frequently wounded the peace of 
families, and hpd the most pernicious influence 
upon public opiniou. 

-Had the motion of Mr. Sheridan for a vote of 
censure upon Lord Auckland succeeded, the feel- 
ings of that distinguished nobleman must have 
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suffered beyond the power of reparation; but, to 
the honour of the times, the opposition on this 
occasion could muster no more than thirty-six in 
the Commons; while, in the Lords, they were 
defeated by a resolution that the paper in question 
was conformable to the sentiments of His Majesty, 
and of both houses of parliament; and that it was 
consonant to those ideas of justice and policy 
which it became the honour and dignity of the 
nation to express. 

How little the passing horrors in France were 
regarded as a warning by the lovers of change in 
this couutry, appeared in the number of petitions 
presented to the House of Commons at this time 
on the subject of a reform in parliament. One of 
these from Sheffield was rejected on account of 
its disrespectful language; but another from Glas- 
gow, which was rendered remarkable by being 
just fifty yards in length, was received; and, with 
another, of a more general description, from the 
society of the friends of the people, with whom in. 
fact all the rest originated, constituted the subject 
of a motion by Mr. Grey, for referring the same to 
the consideration of a committee. 

There was nothing new or particularly striking 
in the reasoning adopted to recommend this mea- 
sure, except the manner in which the time selected 
for it was vindicated. To common understandings, ' 
it must have appeared extraordinary, that while > 
the blood of the King of Frauce was yet, warm. 
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upon die scaffold, and when that unhappy country 
was exhibiting daily the dreadful effects of poli- 
tical innovation, under the specious pretext of 
reform, there should be men of talents and property 
so infatuated as to urge the necessity of a change 
in our own constitution. Yet Mr. Grey ventured 
to maintain that all danger from the example of 
France was removed, and that if there was really 
any ground for apprehension, lest some violent 
reformers here should run into extremities similar 
to what had occurred abroad, the only way to pre- 
vent them was by acceding to the present motion. 
Now* as the French revolution began exactly with 
the same promise, it was by no means unreason- 
able to dread a similar conclusion ; and, at all 
events, common prudence would have dictated 
caution and hesitation at such an awful period, 
when the fury of anarchy was raging beyond any 
parallel. Mr. Pitt, in resisting the motion, allowed 
that he had on different occasions advocated the 
expediency of a reform in the representation of 
the House of Commons ; but he acknowledged, 
with candour, that his sentiments on that subject 
were moderated by reflection and experience. 
Besides, the seasons which he had chosen for the 
discussion of this proposition were very different 
indeed from the turbulent era so strangely and 
improperly selected for the trial of experiments 
on out political system, when all our energies 
were required for its defence against those who 
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threatened its annihilation. Instead of allowing 
that there was no danger to be apprehended from 
the pernicious influence of French principles, he 
contended that the reverse was admitted by the 
arguments of the opposition themselves, who sup- 
ported the motion, on the plea that it was neces- 
sary as a preventive measure against the evils of a 
revolution. This was, therefore, a sufficient justi- 
fication of the persons who thought it unwise to 
begin, at such a critical moment, changes of which 
no man could foresee the end. They who were 
for trying the experiment, professed that without 
it some convulsion might ensue ; but there was 
more hazard of such an event from the trial itself, 
than the neglect of it. The influence of French 
principles was at that time as active and potent as 
ever, of which abundant proofs appeared daily, 
in the circulation of cheap pamphlets among the 
lower classes, all tending to sow disaffection, and 
to recommend sedition ; besides which, there were 
numerous societies continually rising, formed on 
the model, and holding communication with the 
jacobinical clubs of Paris. In France, the work 
of destruction began under the specious pretext of 
parliamentary reform ; and it was observable that 
the same art was adopted in this country, at a 
time too when some of the political associations 
here made an open declaration in favour of the 
republican form of government, and held out a 
national convention as necessary to its establish- 
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xnent. With regard to the petitions which had 
been presented to the house, it was shrewdly ob- 
served by the minister, that though they came 
from different places, they all bore the same family 
likeness, and were evidently of the same manu- 
facture. These petitions, thus stamped with the 
characteristics of fraud, were therefore totally 
undeserving of the least attention ; and as to the 
society out of whose labours they emanated, though 
it had now been formed above a-year, it had not 
made one convert in England, from whence Mr. 
Pitt inferred that the cause was far from being 
popular among the rational part of the community. 
After a variety of convincing arguments and strong 
representations on the perilous nature of such 
questions at that stormy period, the minister said 
that his own plan went to give vigour and stability 
to the ancient form of the constitution, and not 
to introduce into it any new principles. The 
merit of the British constitution was to be esti- 
mated, not by metaphysical ideas, not by vague 
theories, but by analysing it in practice: its 
benefits were confirmed by the sure and infallible 
test of experience. It was on this ground that 
the representation of the people, which must al- 
ways be deemed a most valuable part of the con- 
stitution, rested in its present state, agreeable to 
what bad ever been the practice in England from 
the earliest known period to that time, the num- 
ber of electors Jiaving always been few in proper- 
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tion to the population. Speaking of his own plan, 
the minister observed, that his object had been to 
regulate the right of election by addition in some 
particular places, and by transferring the privilege 
in others, which was a very different thing from the 
idea of parliamentary reform in the general accep- 
tation of the term, and as contrary to the scheme of 
Mr. Grey as the latter was to the constitution. 

This speech made a deep impression upon the 
house, and Mr. Sheridan, who followed in the 
debate, did no more than justice when he charac- 
terized it as an extraordinary effort of the great 
and splendid talents of a noble and vigorous 
mind. He maintained, however, that the charge 
of inconsistency had not been removed by the ex- 
planation which Mr. Pitt gave of his conduct; and 
that, so far from meeting the subject with fair 
argument, he had found out numberless auxiliary 
evasions. In the course of this reply, which was, 
as usual, extremely desultory and rapid, Mr. She- 
ridan took notice of the reflection which had been 
thrown out upon the practice adopted of commu- 
nicating between the different clubs, by the means 
of delegates, in imitation of what had taken place in 
France. How the right honourable gentleman came 

to be now so displeased with this medium of poli- 
tical intercourse. Air. Sheridan said he could, not 
conceive; but the fact reminded him of a circum- 
stance that had happened on a former occasion, 
when himself and Mr. Pitt were both delegates. 
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and the Lord Mayor of London game them the use 
of Guildhall for the purpose of transecting their 
business. Having thus endeavoured to vindicate 
a very suspicious proceeding by the authority of 
the minister, the orator laboured to shew that the 
objections to the proposed measure, on account 
of the pernicious influence of French principles, 
where wholly unfounded. Upon this part of the 
argument, however, nothing could be weaker than 
Ms reasoning, which amounted simply to an asser- 
tion, that the people of France, and those of En- 
gland, were totally different : the one knew, and 
had enjoyed for a long time, a certain portion of 
liberty; the other had but just ousted their des- 
potism ; and therefore to refuse to enquire into 
the subject on that account was perfectly ridi- 
culous. But here Mr. Sheridan either did not 
reflect, or chose to conceal the fact, that whatever 
might be the difference between the character of 
the two nations, there were numbers of a similar 
disposition on both sides, who concurred heartily 
in the desire to overturn all existing establish- 
ments, without any scruple about the means or 
the consequences. The period chosen for the 
agitation of this subject was very ominous; and, 
on all accounts, there was more in the proceeding 
to alarm even the friends of moderate reform, than 
to- justify the conduct or the expectations of 
those who urged it forward with* so much con- 
fidence. Mr. Sheridan, with all; his address, was 
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driven to the necessity of defending the principle 
of the motion by the authority of the minister, 
and then exerting his powers of ridicule in charg* 
jog him with apostacy. On the changes which 
glad occurred in the political hemisphere, and the 
\peration of pestilential doctrines, subversive of 
all government, be prudently declined making any 
observations; and, with equal discretion, he re* 
mained silent under the severe animadversions 


and cutting irony bestowed upon the society to 
which he belonged, and from whence the motion 
emanated. The conclusion of his speech was 
made up of a string of common-place invectives, 
on parliamentary corruption, and prognostications 
of decay and ruin to the British constitution, 
unless the remedy should be applied which 
was now offered; the object of which, he said, 
would be persevered in, until the reform was 
effectually accomplished. On a division, how- - 
ever, the motion was lost by a formidable majo- 
rity: and though the measure has been since re- 
peatedly renewed, on the same grounds, and with 
similar predictions, the constitution has neither 
lost its virtue, nor the country its strength. 

This session was Tendered remarkable by the 
institution of the Board of Agriculture, on the 
proposition for which, Mr. Sheridan moved, with- 
out success, that no part of the expense whatever 1 
attending the same should fall upon the public. In' 
support of a national grant for this purpose, it was 
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strangely observed* that the rewards bestowed for 
improvements and inventions would be more dig- 
nified than if they came from a private fund. This, 
to be sure, was a very fallacious and awkward, 
apology; but instead of shewing its absurdity bw 
adducing the examples of the Royal Society, anjjf 
of the Society for the encouragement of the Arts, 
Mr. Sheridan treated it sarcastically, remarking 
that it was the first time he had heard of its being 
a circumstance of degradation to pay rewards, 
which brought to his recollection two lines, ex- 
pressing a very different sentiment, and extremely 
applicable to this country — • 

<{ Let 'people look, or let people say. 

It always looks great to have something to pay.” 

This unlucky couplet was, however, converted 
into an epigrammatic retort upon the orator him- 
self in the papers of the ensuing day, where it was 
observed, that, upon the principle of his own 
quotation, Mr. Sheridan must be one of the great- 
est meu in the world, as there were few persons 
who were more constantly in debt, and that to a 
considerable extent. 

The subject of the protracted trial of Mr. 
Hastings came under discussion at the close of 
this session, on a motion of postponement, that 
the managers might have time to make their reply 
to the defence. As no small portion of blame had 
been cast upon the persons engaged in the prose- 
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cution, Mr. Sheridan took occasion to vindicate 
himself and his colleagues from the charge of 
delay; but he did this at the expense of the 
Lords, against whom he threw out many broad 
insinuations of procrastination and partiality. He 
Igaid, that had the peers met from day to day, the 
managers would have been ready to do so, and 
thus the whole of the trial would have been over 
in one session of parliament, instead of lasting, 
as it had, for six years. But every one who has 
taken the pains to read the history of this mon- 
strous impeachment, must be sensible that the 
gratuitous assumption of Mr. Sheridan was a mere 
flourish of oratory, intended to divert resentment, 
and to create prejudice. He knew very well that 
the Lords could not have despatched the trial 
within a shorter period than that which it actually 
occupied, while the managers claimed the right of 
making long harangues, and exerted themselves to 
the utmost in the examination and re-examination 
of witnesses. Had that august tribunal, indeed, 
suffered the prosecutors to take their own way iii 
every thing, and put a restraint only upon the 
prisoner and his counsel, the case might have 
been otherwise; but even then, the appeals of in- 
dividuals, and the national business, must have 
been suspended, to the detriment of many private 
families, and the incalculable injury of the public. 
It was natural enough that Mr. Sheridan should 
feel sore at the reflections which were openly 
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made upon the concern in which he was engaged; 
but he would have acted more judiciously in ac- 
knowledging the necessity of the delay from the 
magnitude of the prosecution, than in endeavouring 
to shift the odium to the judges, who certainly 
had no inducement to retard the proceedings.. 
There was also much weakness and impolicy in 
bringing a serious charge against Dr. Markham, 
the late Archbishop of York, for having said, ac- 
cording to the report of a newspaper, that it was 
impossible to sit silent, and listen to the illiberal 
behaviour of the managers, who had examined a 
witness as if he was a pickpocket; and that if 
Marat, or Robespierre, were there, they could not 
have conducted the impeachment in a more scan- 
dalous manner. Upon the idle authority of a 
daily paper, did Mr. Sheridan think proper to 
bring up this notable observation before the House 
of Commons; and a few days afterwards Mr. 
Whitbread was weak enough to move an enquiry 
into the subject, in order to a public prosecution. 
This motion was warmly supported by Sheridan, 
on the ground that the words had come from too 
high an authority to be passed over in silence ; 
but the house appeared to feel a different senti- 
ment, and the question of adjournment, proposed 
by Mr. Dundas* was carried ; soon after which, the 
session eroded in a prorogation. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Melancholy Catastrophe of Richard Tickell. — Anecdotes 
of him , and of his Writings. — His Vanity and Extra* 
vagance. — Differences between him and Sheridan 
His Letter to Mr. Richardson.— Meeting of Parlia- 
ment.— Remarkable Speech of Mr. Sheridan on the 
Address.— His extraordinary Motion for Papers to 
criminate Minister w . — His Dispute with Mr. Pitt.— 
State of the Navy . — Deception played upon Sheridan 
on the Condition of Halifax. — Case of Muir and 
Palmer . — Voluntary Aids for the Support of Govern - 
ment.— Singular Altercation between Burke and She - 
ridan. — Motion for taxing Placemen . — Humorous 
Retort of Mr. Rose. 

On the fourth of November, 1793, the feelings 
of Mr. Sheridan received a severe shock, by the 
melancholy end of his old acquaintance and 
brother-in-law, Richard Tickell, who, in a fit o€ 
despondency, threw himself from the window of 
his apartment at Hampton-Court Palace, and was 
killed on the spot. This ingenious and good- 
natured, but thoughtless man, was a descendant 
of the secretary to Mr. Addison, and a native of 
Bath, where he inherited some small property, 
which, at an early period of his life, he squander* 
ed away on his pleasures. He had received an 
excellent education, and was bred to the law, but 
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never followed the profession, to which, indeed he 
had, like his friend Sheridan, an unconquerable 
dislike, choosing rather to live by his wits in a 
precarious connexion with the booksellers, than 
to secure an honourable independence by a dili- 
gent application to study and business. But^ 
the violence of party in the American contest 
gave ample scope for the powers of Tickell; and 
as he luckily happeued to take the side of govern- 
ment, some of his productions brought him ac- 
quainted with Mr. Brummell, private secretary to 
Lord North. This intimacy soon ripened into 
friendship, the sincerity of which was evinced 
on the part of Mr. Brummell, by his procuring 
for Tickell a pension of two hundred pounds a- 
year, and a place in the Stamp Office. At the 
time when he obtained these favours from the 
crown, he was very much embarrassed in his cir- 
cumstances, owing to habitual extravagance, and 
bis being encumbered with a family of illegitimate 
children. By the advice of his steady and gene- 
rous friend, he broke off this imprudent con- 
nexion, but not without settling a moiety of his 
pension upon the woman with whom he had co- 
habited, for the maintenance of herself and family. 
Soon after this release he married Miss Mary 
Linley, who brought him three children, and with 
"W.hom he lived in great harmony, notwithstanding 
the eccentricity of his disposition, and the impro- 
vidence of his conduct. 
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On the eve of the meeting of parliament, in 1799, 
Mr. Tickell rendered considerable service to govern- 
ment, by publishing a pamphlet, called Antici- 
pation, in which he successfully imitated the lan- 
guage, and ridiculed the sentiments, of the leading 
members of opposition. For this performance he 
was soon after made one of the commissioners of 
the stamp duties, with a salary of five hundred 
pounds a-year ; and he manifested his gratitude by 
continuing in a similar manner to defend ministers, 
and to annoy their adversaries, though not with 
equal effect, most of his subsequent pamphlets 
being imitations of that which had gained him so 
much profit and celebrity. In 1781 he brought 
out at Drury Lane a comic opera, in three acts, 
entituled “ The Carnival of Venice,” which was 
got up with great splendour, and set off with all 
the advantages of scenic decoration and excellent 
music, the combined efforts of the Linley family ; 
but no management could establish it on the stage, 
and it was barely tolerated through the season by 
an indulgent public. The same year Mr. Tickell 
adapted the “ Gentle Shepherd” of Allan Ramsay 
to the taste of an English audience ; but the prin- 
cipal merit of the alteration was due to his father- 
in-law, whose new accompaniments to the old. 
Scotch airs were exceedingly beautiful. In cutting 
down the pastoral to an after-piece, the comic 
parts were so compressed as to be deprived of their 
native, vivacity, while the long colloquies between 
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the lovers were preserved, though nothing ould 
be more tedious, or less calculated for stage effect. 
Of the egregious vanity of poor Tickell, this trifling 
production afforded a notable instance ; for though 
the credit of abridgment is of the smallest descrip- 
tion, and the only new article added to the piece 
consisted of a song, the newspapers teemed from 
day to day with the most fulsome paragraphs of 
panegyric upon its beauty. In one journal, the 
after-piece was said to be “ a pretty little pheenix, 
of two acts, rising out of the parent bird;” and in 
mother it was observed that, “ since the original 
poem was written, a bard could not be found at 
once capable and bold enough to touch the mantle 
of Allan ; which task was reserved for the classical 
pen of Mr. Tickell.*' Besides these ephemeral ef- 
fusions, he published a few poems, characterised* 
by a lively fancy, and harmonious versification. 
He was also one of the contributors to the proba- 
tionary odes, a set of burlesque compositions, in- 
tended to ridicule the principal members and sup- 
porters of Mr. Pitt’s administration. 

There seems to have been a strange affinity be- 
tween Tickell and Sheridan, botli being men of 
considerable genius, of ready wit, and convivial 
manners ; but neither of them applied steadily to 
soy direct object, nor paid the smallest regard to 
the common maxims of prudence in their private 
concerns. Each , however, saw those faults in the 
other which l&eybadiu common; and among their 
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respective friends they feelingly pointed out with 
severity that extravagance, and want of considera- 
tion, of which both were equally guilty. Sheridan 
very gravely and indignantly expressed his disap- 
probation of the volatility of Tickell, who, in his 
turn, was no less animated and moral in his obser- 
vations on the irregular habits and inordinate vanity 
of Sheridan. Yet the former, with all his failings, 
had more moderate ideas than his relative, of which 
be gave a clear proof, in placing his daughter at a 
hoarding-school, instead of suffering her to be hred 
qp in a more fashionable way, under the immediate 
care of Sheridan, who resented the conduct of 
Tickell as an insult to himself and an injury to $he 
child. Mr. Richardson, as their mutual friend, 
thought it his duty to remonstrate with the father 
upon the subject ; and as the answer which he re- 
ceived is perfectly characteristic of the parties, and 
honourable to the feelings of the writer, no apology 
is necessary for its insertion in this place. 

My Dear Richardson, 

Having received a letter from Sheridan on 
Tuesday, [ answered it the same day ; and con- 
jecturing that it might not be pleasant to attend 
to my wishes, a9 opposed to his, l wrote in the 
fullest manner to himself, and therefore shall no 
farther trespass on you respecting the subject, 
than to offer those explanations, which my friend- 
ship and affection fop you strongly urge to 
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state, whenever I have the misfortune to meet 
with your disapprobation, as’on the present occa- 
sion I fear I have, or you scarcely would have 
treated my former letter with a harshness which 
from you I think I have never deserved. You 
began your last with accusing me of inconsistency, 
in determining to bring Betty home. The plain 
answer is, I had made no such determination, but 
on the contrary had written to Miss Leigh to 
assure her of my esteem and regard, and of the 
satisfaction I have from my daughter’s being under 
hpr care; though I acquainted her at the same 
time that she is to look to me alone for every 
expense incident to Betty’s being with her. In 
this I have done exactly, as you remind me, I 
told you that I should, namely, placed her at a 
boarding-school. But you inferred, notwithstand- 
ing my having told you that plan, that because I 
waited for Sheridan’s, I meant to leave the matter 
wholly to him. In the first place I waited only 
because he sent to acquaint me he had some plan, 
but which he never did send me; and I recollect 
the expressions which I then used conveyed my 
strong inclination to attend to his ideas on the 
subject, as I conceived they were sanctioned by 
Mrs. Sheridan ; and certainly had these ideas gone 
to the contrary effect of my own, as being grounded 
on having thought that an. education perfectly at 
home was more suitable to Betty’s mind, I would 
have religiously observed that advice, and have 
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educated her entirely at home. But indeed you 
carried both my former and my late words beyond 
their meaning, in construing them to'amount to 
any acquiescence in the idea of Betty’s being con- 
fided to Sheridan's peculiar care, “ placed under 
his auspices or to my agreeing to “ his claim 
of being her guardian.” All such renunciations 
of my own unalienable right, as a fond parent, I 
considered as totally out of the question ; neither 
do I think that the loss of Mrs. Sheridan's pro- 
tection involves a deficiency of maternal solici- 
tude ; for I never imagined that sending a child to 
school would argue her being deprived of maternal 
affection : on the contrary, I think that maternal 
affection may extend to Betty in such a situation, 
very effectually, by a constant, anxious, and mi- 
nute observation of her improvement; by her 
occasional returns to us; by thus securing that she 
is done every justice to where she is placed; and 
by seeing and providing that she regularly profits 
by her education. I cannot, therefore, think that 
Betty is deprived of maternal affection ; still less 
why, if she were so deprived, Sheridan's inter- 
ference was necessary : for if the child is not to be 
at her father's house, but at a school, why on 
that account must her uncle place her there ? — In 
writing to you, on this point, 1 certainly wrote out , 
as we both have spoken out , of Sheridan; I said 
then, as I must repeat it now, that 1 do not think 
Sheridan's habits (irregular and uncertain as they 
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are), nor His taste or judgment, on the subject of 
education, tally with mine. My principles for 
Betty's education lead not to any thihg fantastic, 
iior to the training her up to the chance of a 
splendid connexion ; but much more to give her 
plainness of mind, and simplicity, yet grace in her 
ittahiler ; in one Word, to form her on the model 
of her mother, who (as you well know) could find 
her greatest happiness in domestic quiet, though 
instantly ready to appear with ease in the highest 
circles. — Now, I own, 1 have often regretted that 
Betty had a French attendant, and that she was 
imbibing ideas of elegance, from which a few acci- 
dents might lower her into unprepared dejection. 
You Will agaih do me injustice, if you strain this 
apprehension into one unkind reflection on Mrs. 
Sheridan ; hut both she and Sheridan always pro- 
ceeded in the confidence of realizing great ex- 
pectations. 

To Miss L. at a proper time, I shall explain 
my plans, Which once again 1 must assure you, 
ere I close this intrusion on your time, are filled 
with a father's fondness, whose frame of mind may 
be as ** incorrect,** as you have thought proper to 
term it, and whose errors (known to you) rnay 
indeed have justified that severe stricture; but 
Who, in this instance, if betrayed into warm ex- 
pressions, has at least the sincerity of feeling to 
plead in excuse for tliem ; and who, in vehting 
the anxieties of perhaps too jealous an impulse to 
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the sympathizing tenderness of friendship, scarcely 
thought it would have produced reproach, aod a 
total desertion of your promise to come to me. 

Your’s, 

R. Tickell. 

The conduct of Tickell in this instance did no 
less credit to the correctness of his judgment than 
the sentiments expressed in this letter did to his 
paternal feelings. IJy adopting and acting upon 
the resolution of giving his daughter an education 
more suited to the level of ordinary life, than the 
plan of ornamental refinement recommended by 
Sheridan, he wisely secured the true interests of 
his child, and strengthened her mind against the 
vicissitudes of fortune. Not long after the death 
of his first wife, by whom he had two other chil- 
dren, Mr. Tickell married Miss Leigh, who is 
mentioned so respectfully in the preceding letter, 
and who deserved his esteem by her accomplish- 
ments and virtues. She was the daughter of a 
commander in the marine service of the East India 
Company; but it is to be regretted that her cir» 
cumstances, which were rather narrow before this 
union, became much worse by that event, so that 
at the death of her husband she found herself in- 
volved with a young family in the greatest distress. 
The kindness of friends, however, administered; 
consolation to the widow, and provided, hand* 
sofnely for the destitute orphans, who had,, let 
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consequence, no other cause to lament their loss 
than the awful manner in which it occurred. 

At the opening of parliament on the twenty-first 
of January, 1794, His Majesty took a brief but 
favourable view of the state of public affairs ; and 
though it was admitted that the enemy had re- 
cently been fortunate enough to impede the pro- 
gress of the allies on their frontier, that circum- 
stance was accounted for by the system of con- 
fiscation adopted in France, and the arbitrary 
manner with which the republican rulers there 
disposed of persons as well as property. Hence 
the necessity of perseverance was contended for 
on the part of England, with a confident assurance 
of ultimate success, from the justice of the cause 
in which the nation was embarked, and the steady 
loyalty of the people, notwithstanding the con- 
tinued efforts employed to mislead and seduce 
them. 

The motion for the address was supported by 
Lord Mornington, the present Marquis Wellesley, 
in a long and brilliant speech, which had a great 
effect upon the House of Commons, as well as 
upon the public at large, by the very luminous 
view which it took of the origin of the war, and 
the indubitable evidences exhibited of the hostility 
of France against this country. His lordship 
adduced the authority of the factious leaders them- 
selves tor the fact that the new republic had enter- 
ed into the war without any provocation ; and 
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from thence it was justly inferred that, as the con- 
test could not have been avoided consistently 
with the safety of the country, it was indispensibly 
necessary to persevere vigorously with it as the 
only means of reducing the revolutionary fury 
within the bounds of moderation, and thereby of 
ensuring a permanent and honourable peace. 

To this elaborate speech Mr. Sheridan made 
a long and eloquent reply ; but it is remarkable 
that the basis of his argument was the same as that 
which he had used twelve months before on a 
similar occasion, and expressed precisely in the 
very same words, though new facts had been now 
adduced to prove the inordinate ambition of the 
French republic, which were then unknown. Mr. 
Sheridan, however, still continued in the face of 
these evidences to vindicate France from the 
charge of having committed any act that could 
justify the apprehension of danger from her am- 
bition or intrigues; and the testimonies which bad 
been alleged to prove it, he affected to treat with 
ridicule, observing that the frenzy, folly, and rash- 
ness of individuals, had been employed to rouse 
the passions of the country, in order to second the 
views of those who were resolved to plunge the 
nation into war at all events. Haying thus, in 
opposition to the declarations of the revolutionary 
leaders themselves, taken the accusation from its 
proper object, and turned it against the English 
government. He proceeded to account for the oat* 
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rages which had taken place, by ascribing them, 
among other causes, to the hostility manifested by 
the monarchical states and the treaty of Pilnitz, 
though it was known to all the world that the 
most sanguinary scenes were perpetrated, while 
the surrounding powers were preserving perfect 
neutrality; and that to the treaty in question this 
country had never given the least sanction. 

Mr. Sheridan was much more plausible and 
ingenious in maintaining, that let the character 
and conduct of the French have been ever so 
odious and offensive, prudence dictated to Faigland 
the suspension of hostilities as a course of sound 
policy. “ Laying aside,*’ said he, “ all question of 
aggression on the part of France, or of necessity 
on our part to enter into the war, all this done, it 
seem9, to shew the house that the system now 
adopted by the government of that country is so 
abhorrent to the feelings of human nature, so con- 
trary to the instinctive love of harmony and of 
social order implanted in the heart of man, so 
ruinous to external force, as well as to internal 
peace, prosperity, and happiness, that it cannot 
stand. This is the conclusion which the noble 
lord wishes to draw from all the facts and opinions 
that he has detailed. I close with him. 1 will 
admit his facts. I will admit that the system now 
prevalent in France is ail that he has called it; 
and what ought to be our conclusion with respect 
to such a government? What, but that we ought 
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to leave to the actual workings of the discords 
which it is calculated to engender the task of its 
overthrow ; that if it will not stand of itself, it is 
not necessary for us to attack it. Without dis- 
puting any of his premises for the present, I will 
grant the noble lord, not only his principle, but 
the foundation upon which he builds it. I agree 
with him that it is contrary to the eternal and un- 
alterable laws of nature, and to the decrees of the 
maker of man and of nations, that a government 
founded on, and maintained by injustice, rapine, 
murder, and atheism, can have a fixed endurance, 
or a permanent success ; that there are self-sown, 
in its own bosom, the seeds of its own inevitable 
dissolution. But if so, whence do we derive our 
mission to become the destroying angel to guide 
and hasten the anger of the Deity ?**-Whn calls on 
ns to offer, with more than mortal arrogance, the 
alliance of a mortal arm to the omnipotent, or to 
snatch the uplifted thunder from his hand, and 
point our erring aim at the devoted fabric which 
his original will had fated to fall and crumble in 
that ruin which it is not in the means of man to 
accelerate or prevent ? 1 accede to him the piety 
of his principle: lot him accede to me the justice 
of my conclusion ; or let him attend to experience, 
if not to reason : and must he not admit, that 
hitherto all the attempts of this apparently pbwet- 
ful, but certainly presumptuous crusade of vien* 
geance, have appeared unfavoured by fortune and 
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by providence; that they have hitherto had no 
other effect than to strengthen the powers, to whet 
the rapacity, to harden the heart, to inflame the 
fury, and to augment the crimes of that govern- 
ment, and that people, whom we have rashly 
sworn to subdue, to chastise, and to reform ?” 

As a rhetorical effusion, this declamation claims 
great praise; but in point of argument and applica- 
tion, it is too imbecile for serious consideration. 
Neither communities, any more than individuals, 
are required to act as the avengers of insulted Pro- 
vidence ; but it is the duty of both to guard against 
the inroads of those who have discarded the law of 
nature, and dissolved the common bonds of social 
confidence. If the orator really supposed that the 
disorder which raged in France would spend its fury 
in that unhappy country, and that there was no 
moral or political reason to oppose a barrier against 
its operation upon the rest of Europe, whatever 
credit might be given to the ardour of his imagina- 
tion, and the generosity of his disposition, none 
could be justly awarded to his judgment, reading, 
or prudence. 

That France had not only incited a war with this 
country, but madly rushed into it from design and 
for revolutionary purposes, was evinced by the con- 
fessions of the anarchists themselves, and the mu- 
tual recriminations between the Jacobins and Gi- 
rondists in the national convention ; yet Mr. She- 
ridan, with great confidence, and certainly with 
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ingenuity, laboured to convert even this fact into a 
proof that there was no one party, of whatever 
description in that country, which was not earnest 
to avoid a rupture with England, nor any party with 
whom she might not at that very time have reason- 
ably treated for the termination of hostilities. 

A bolder position could hardly have been ad- 
vanced ; but the fallacy of it was so palpable as to 
refute at once all that it was intended to support : 
for if the conflicting parties in France had not been 
conscious of the truth, that the war was an aggres- 
sion on their side, they would not have ventured 
to accuse each other with being the authors of it. 
At first none of them gave pacific counsel, or re- 
probated the cry for arming the French people 
against their neighbours ; but on the contrary, all 
the factious united in urging the nation into foreign 
war, and felicitated themselves as the advisers of it, 
when the measure was carried into effect. It was 
only when the pressure of the contest began to be 
severely felt, and the difficulties of war to multiply 
with disaster, that these ebullitions of resentment 
broke forth between the usurpers of authority in 
France ; when, or, in the metaphorical language of 
Mr. Sheridan, the charge of having instigated war 
was thundered from the mountain upon the valley, 
and re-echoed back by the valley against the moun- 
tain. Yet in defiance of these proofs of the hostile 
spirit of the French rulers, and while compelled to 
acknowledge the ferocity of their character, and thf 
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lawlessness of their proceedings, the English orator 
continued to fjnd an apology for them in the con- 
duct of Great Britain towards the petty states of 
Europe. After throwing out such an ungrateful 
and unjust reflection upon his own country, it was 
not a matter to call for astonishment that Mr. She- 
ridan should be lavish in his praises of Washington 
for preserving neutrality amidst the intrigues and 
insolences of the French in America. But in thus 
allowing that the European republicans could not 
eyen leave their brethren on the qther side of the 
Atlantic to remain in quietness, without attempt- 
ing to subvert the government, the speaker, at one 
6troke, demolished all that he and his party had so 
obstinately maintained on the security o tiered to 
surrounding states by the revolution in France. 

it was true that the American president did not 
think it prudent to make a national quarrel of the 
insult given to his authority by the French minis- 
ter ; R|td it was no less true that the Americans 
yrpre profiting by the troubled situation of Europe ; 
but then, on the other hand, these people were hap- 
pily out of the reach of danger while England kept 
the dominion of the sea; and what was still more 
IP the purpose, they were not in a condition to sup- 
port a wAr, even had the French republic provoked 
them to it by a declared act of hostility. There 
wps not the slightest analogy in the circumstances 
of England and America, and yet the example of a 
^OUOjjy separated from Europe by the ocean, un- 
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shackled by alliances, and perfectly safe from at- 
tack, was gravely adduced as an instance of magna- 
nimity and moderation in monopolizing commerce, 
and availing herself of the advantages which we had 
abandoned. He must have been a very shallow 
politician that could find in such an allusion the 
least plea for the innoxious nature of French prin- 
ciples, or who could draw from it an accusation 
against the British government as having precipi- 
tated the country into a war which might have 
been easily avoided. 

Mr. Sheridan was far more happy in commenting 
upon a passage, quoted from a pamphlet written by 
Condorcet, addressed to the English reformers, who 
were encouraged to perseverance, notwithstanding 
the smallness of their numbers, since, according to 
this great political calculator, revolutions will al- 
ways be the work of the minority. It was the ob- 
vious meaning of the French philosopher, that a few 
able men, combining their talents with unanimity, 
and acting with energy, could accomplish the most 
extensive changes in any country; and in the Bri- 
tish senate the observation was adduced as a reason 
for the necessity of checking the revolutionary 
spirit in its incipient state, and not to be lulled 
into security by the paucity or comparative obscu- 
rity of political innovators. Mr. Sheridan, how- 
ever, chose to understand the recommendation in a 
seuae very different from the original idea It was 
intended to convey, and thus, by reversing itaiaein- 
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i-ng, he turned the apprehension of danger it was cal- 
culated to create into ridicule. “ If this position be 
true/’ said he, “ that success depends rather upon 
exertion than numbers, it certainly is a most omi- 
nous thing for the enemies of reform in England ; 
for if it holds true of necessity, that the minority 
still prevails in national contests, it must be a con- 
sequence that the smaller the minority, the more 
certain must be the success. In what a dreadful 
situation then must the noble lord be, and all the 
alarmists ; for never, surely, was the minority so 
small, or so thin in number, as at that very time. 
But though conscious that M. Condorcet was t 
mistaken,*' added Mr. Sheridan, “ I am glad to find 
that we are terrible in proportion as we are few. I 
rejoice that the liberality of secession, which has 
thinned our ranks, has only served to make us 
more formidable. The alarmists will hear this with 
new apprehensions ; they will, no doubt, return to 
us with the view of diminishing our force, and en- 
cumbering us with their alliance, in order to re- 
duce us to total insignificance/' 

Returning then to his old position, that Great 
Britain was the unprovoked assailant of France, 
Mr. Sheridan went into the detail of circumstances 
to prove his assertion, but without adding any 
thing new on the subject, unless that part of his 
speech might be called so which represented the 
French as bearing all our insults and outrages with 
calm submission, and an earnest desire to remain 
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on terms of peace with this country, at the very 
time when their conduct evinced the utmost fury 
and pride against the rest of £urope. This last 
acknowledgment, which the force of truth alone 
could have drawn from the orator, was of itself a 
complete refutation of his diatribe on English 
ambition and French moderation ; for no person, 
who rightly estimated the character of the two 
nations, and who observed with impartial attention 
what was passing on the continent, could believe 
for a moment that the revolutionary demagogues 
in France had the smallest inclination to maintain 
peace with England on any other terms than that of 
her remaining in a state of quiescence, while other 
states were falling a prey, one after another, into 
the jaws of this republican hydra. It was the fete 
of Mr. Sheridan, however, like most advocates of 
political paradoxes, to destroy his own arguments 
as fast as he uttered them; which was the case 
in the present instance, when he ventured to 
assert that England could have been secure in her 
tranquillity, commerce, and independence, by pre- 
serving amity with a people, who, according, to his 
own account, were actuated by pride and fury 
against every European power besides. Had such 
counsel obtained influence enough at that period 
over the resolutions of parliament, or in controling 
the will of the nation, it is easy to see, from what 
subsequently took place in regard to pacific states, 
that, though England might have remained longer 
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than others, it would only have been to increase 
the difficulty of resistance on her part, and to have 
given her the miserable consolation of being the 
last destroyed. 

Mr. Sheridan, in this reply, displayed his talents 
with great brilliancy and ingenuity, but it was in 
away that required little exertion of the judgment 
either in research or application, being nothing 
more than the flight of a lively imagination, roving 
from object to object, without investigating their 
real character,, or deriving from them any practical 
result. Hence, he affirmed, that all our professed 
views in the war were already attained, and that 
the French would be glad to treat with us, or any 
of the allied powers, simply upon the principle of 
being left to the exercise of their own will within 
their own boundaries. Having hazarded this 
assumption, which certainly was at direct variance 
with what he had just before advanced on the in- 
furiated disposition' of France, Mr. Sheridan follow- 
ed up the idea, by recommending it as an experi- 
ment worthy to be tried ; and observing, that if it 
failed, the war, on our part, would then be truly 
defensive and justifiable. 

To the remark that peace could not be secure on 
the faith of treaties entered into with the fluctuating 
factions of the day, it was replied, that the time 
for negociation must ultimately come, unless the 
war was of an interminable description, or had the 
restoration of monarchy for its secret object. Here 
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the speaker was certainly much more fortunate in 
his reasoning than in any other part of his speech ; 
and he placed the subject in a variety of lights, 
very well calculated to impose upon superficial 
minds, and to make it appear that the real design 
of the allied powers, and England in particular, 
was to re-establish the throne in France, as the 
only security for the peace of Europe. Mr. She- 
ridan next reviewed the actual state of the war, 
and contrasted, happily enough, the weakness 
incidental to a discordant coalition of powers, 
having different interests, with the strength of the 
new republic acting in a united and determined 
spirit. This, it must be allowed, gave great ad- 
vantage to the advocate for pacific measures, and. 
the more so as the opposite party had been driven 
to the necessity of accounting for the success of 
the French arms, and the magnitude of their exer- 
tions, by saying that such a slate of things was 
too forced and unnatural to continue any length of 
time. There might be some reason in this obser- 
vation, but it was so subtle and problematical as to 
wear the appearance of a miserable shift to get rid 
of an immediate difficulty, rather than the assur- 
ance of being able to triumph ultimately in the 
conflict. Mr. Sheridan saw the weakness of his 
adversary on this point, and he did not fail to seize 
the occasion in his reply, of expatiating with flu- 
ency of words and wit upon the opening which it 
afforded. “ It has been remarked,” said he, “ that 

r 2 
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iC we had only the real resources and the real 
spirit of France to contend with, we should have 
conquered them long ago. It may be so ; but the 
worst of it is, they will not suffer us to prescribe to 
them the sort of spirit, and the kind of resources 
we should chuse to contend with. This may be 
very unhandsome, but there is no remedy for it. 
They: have, it is true, a great force, says the noble 
lord, but it has not a sound foundation. They 
have a full public treasury, but their prosperity is 
unsound. The people obey the government, but 
the ground of their suspicion is unsound ; in short, 
he has taken great pains to prove that they ought 
not in reason or nature to make the stand they 
.have hitherto maintained and that they had no 
right to beat their enemies in the manner which 
they have done. Their government he has under- 
taken to demonstrate is not calculated to produce 
any such efforts. This brings to my recollection,” 
said the facetious orator, “ the story of a trades- 
man, who had a very admirable time-piece, made 
by a person who had neither learned the business, 
nor knew it mechanically or scientifically. A 
neighbouring clock-maker, exasperated at this in- 
trusion of natural genius, took great pains to con- 
vince the owner that he ought to turn his time- 
piece out of doors. It was in vain that the man 
assured him it went, and struck truly; that he 
wound it up like other clocks; and that it told him 
the hour of the day precisely. The artist replied. 
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all this might be very true, and yet he could de- 
monstrate that it had no right to go like other 
clocks, as it was not made upon sound principles. 
The contest ended in his cajoling the poor man to 
part with his time-piece, and to buy from him, at 
three times the cost, a clock that did not answer 
half as well. I wish/* observed Sheridan, “that 
the noble lord would attempt to make a similar 
impression upon the French, and that he could 
prevail with them to listen to his arguments. I 
wish he could convince them that this revoluti- 
onary movement of their’s, which, however un- 
skilfully and unmethodically put together, appears 
so strangely to answer their purpose, is an un- 
worthy jumble of ignorance and chance; and that 
they would be much better off in taking a regular 
constitution of his recommendation. If he could 
do this, I should think his rhetoric well employed, 
and our hopes of succeeding against them infinitely 
increased, otherwise his arguments and demon- 
strations on the subject are merely the waste of 
breath. Experience and facts contradict him, and 
we smart under the conviction/* 

It having been stated that the resources of France 
would be materially lessened by the declension of 
its foreign trade, Mr. Sheridan availed himself of 
the observation to glance a shaft at his old associate, 
Windham, who now occupied the treasury bench ; 
and in the exuberance of his zeal had recently 
exclaimed, “ Perish commerce, provided the con- 
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stitution Jives.” This notable axiom the orator 
affected to consider as the principle by which the 
republican practice was directed ; and whether it 
was imbibed from our commercial senate, or im- 
ported hither from abroad, the only result worthy 
of notice was, that though the neglect of commerce 
might have abridged the French of the luxuries of 
life, it had not hitherto curtailed the means of 
military preparation, or slackened the sinews of 
war. 

Towards the close of his speech, Mr. Sheridan 
made some bitter allusions to the members who 
had seceded from the standard of opposition, and 
arranged themselves on the side of government. 
With a strange degree of inconsistency and con- 
tradiction, immediately after disavowing all in- 
tention of impeaching the purity of principle on 
which these persons acted, the orator inveighed 
with coarse irony against ministers, as procuring 
desertion, by holding out the temptation of honours 
and rewards. ** I take it for granted,” said he, 
“ that they have been forced thus to look to the 
other side, because the nursery for statesmen, 
formed by the secretary of state opposite to them, 
has not yet reared a sufficient number of plants 
for the necessary consumption. I dare say, that 
though our Chiron is slow in his march, he will 
improve as he goes on ; and perhaps this year we 
shall be called upon for an additional sum of money 
t~ turn the nursery into a hot-bed. ,J 
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Mr. Sheridan concluded with reprobating in 
strong language the inefficiency of our military and 
naval operations ; but he declined moving an 
amendment to the address, leaving that proceeding 
to Mr. Fox, who, in advocating the necessity of 
immediate negociation with the revolutionary 
government, observed, that a treaty with Robes- 
pierre and his associates would be as secure as that 
of Utrecht. The motion, however, was rejected 
by a majority of two hundred and eighteen ; and 
it may well create surprise, that a division could 
have taken place upon it, at a time when France 
presented nothing but a frightful spectacle of 
anarchy, without any semblance of constituted 
authority, with whom even a truce could be con- 
cluded for twenty-four hours on an assurance that 
the conditions would be observed. 

It would have been honourable to Mr. Sheridan 
and his friends, if they had reserved some of their 
pacific temper and urbanity for the direction of 
their conduct towards those who differed from 
them on a subject of so much moment as that qf 
securing the national welfare. Prejudice itself 
must admit that both sides had that great object in 
view ; and however wrong either party might have 
been in the course adopted to obtain it, virulent 
language, and charges of corrupt intentions, were 
not the most likely means of procuring credit to 
opposition. It is lamentable, indeed, to reflect, 
that while Mr. Fox and his adherents were into- 
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Jtfant against ministers, and those who supported 
them, they should on every occasion have been 
eager to palliate the massacres and proscription, 
committed in France as the natural effects of an 
abhorrence of despotism. When men were so 
ready to find an excuse for the crimes and out- 
rages of a revolution, it would have been prudent 
in them to have spoken with moderation and 
liberality of the principles which guided others in 
forming a different opinion. Mr. Sheridan, on the 
contrary, who affected to see nothing in the con- 
duct of the French factions but the levity and ex- 
travagance of men emancipated from slavery, and 
trampling upon their chains, had not one charitable 
sentiment for the integrity of bis own government, 
or that of his former acquaintance, who thought it 
their duty at this perilous moment to give it their 
support. Too many proofs of this want of caution 
and candour are upon record; but a very striking 
one occurred within a few days after the opening 
of the present session, in his giving notice of a 
motion for papers on which to institute a charge 
against ministers; though at the same time, he 
was obliged to confess that he neither knew what 
the papers were, nor what matter of accusation he 
should bef able to find in them. The motion, 
however, was made in a long string of resolutions ; 
the object of which went to charge government 
with having purchased the support of several per* 
sons of high character and influence, by creating 
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appointments, or, as they were denominated, 
ministerial jobs. When the subject came under 
discussion, and no ground for accusation appeared, 
Mr. Sheridan was under the necessity of making 
the awkward apology, that he was actuated by 
no bad intentions against the parties implicated in 
his motion ; on which, Mr. Pitt could no longer 
repress his feelings, but indignantly exclaimed : 
"Will the honourable gentleman persevere in his 
assertion, that he is only influenced by motives of 
good-will towards the individuals concerned ? and 
if he does, can he imagine that any member in this 
house will credit it ?** To this home-thrust, which 
struck the deeper by being the language of truth 
and sensibility, Sheridan was about to make a 
reply of equal asperity, when Fox interposed, and 
gave it as his opinion, founded, as he said, on 
experience, that his honourable friend had as 
much personal credit in that house as the minister. 
There might be prudence and policy in such a 
declaration, but it is impossible to believe that 
this great statesman could be sincere in his pro- 
fession, because every day proved the contrary of 
what he advanced respecting the two characters. 
Sheridan himself, when his friend had finished this 
compliment, rose, and said he was glad that he had 
been prevented from making an instant reply, as 
he might have said something unpalatable ; and he 
proceeded to observe: “ Whether, if I repeat my 
assertion, any member of this house will doubt it 
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Or not, I cannot be certain ; but I believe it is in 
this house alone that the right honourable gentle- 
man will venture to tell me so.” Having thrown 
out this language of defiance, without making any 
explanation as to the cause of it, he sat down, 
while some gentlemen thought proper to repre- 
hend personalities, as inconsistent with parliament- 
ary dignity, and injurious to public business. 
In the course of the same month, Mr. Sheridan 
reproached the Admiralty with great severity, and 
in the most unqualified terms, for having exposed 
the trade of the country to the ravages of the 
enemy, by neglecting to provide proper convoys ; 
and, among other things, he observed, that the 
French had taken as many ships from us as we had 
taken from them ; which might well be the case, 
when the commerce of Britain extended over the 
globe, and that of France was nearly annihilated. 
In addition to this reason for the losses sustained 
on our part, it is necessary to state, in justification 
of government, that numbers of unprincipled 
adventurers fitted out ships, which they insured 
beyond their value, for the purpose of getting 
them captured, and defrauding the underwriters. 
Of this fact Mr. Sheridan could not ^have been 
aware ; but it became him, nevertheless, when 
engaged on a subject of which he had no per- 
sonal knowledge, to treat it with discretion, and a 
deference to .professional men. . The present Ad- 
miral Berkeley gave him a monition to that effect, 
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by recommending gentlemen to study nautical 
matters, before they attempted to speak on mari- 
time affairs. The advice was good, but it was not 
well-taken by the person to whom it applied, who 
resented it with considerable warmth, and repeated 
his asseverations, that a criminal neglect existed 
on the part of government in providing for the 
protection of trade. With the same view, he 
brought forward a serious charge against ministers 
for leaving Halifax and the whole line of the 
American coast, where we possessed the most 
valuable colonies, in a defenceless condition. By 
eagerly adopting whatever reports came in his way, 
and omitting to make necessary enquiries before 
he undertook any complaint that was made to him, 
Mr. Sheridan frequently involved himself in em- 
barrassing difficulties, and wasted both his own 
time and that of the public in needless enquiries. 
This was the case in the present instance, when, on 
the strength of a letter from an unknown corres- 
pondent at Falmouth, he ventured to accuse go- 
vernment of culpable negligence in regard to our 
remaining settlements in North America; and 
having given notice of a motion on the subject, 
wrote the following answer to his friendly adviser: 

Sir, 

I am much obliged by your communication 
respecting Halifax. I mentioned the subject in 
the house the first day in the session, and 1 since* 
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find your intelligence confirmed in every particular. 
1 shall be happy at all times to be favoured with 
any intelligence which you think may be made 
use of for the advantage of the country. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

R. B. Sheridan. 

Lower Grosvenor Street, 

January 29th. 

(Directed) London, January 29th, 1794. 

Mr. J. Bluett, 

Free.— R. B. Sheridan. Falmouth. 

This epistle went off in due course, and was 
taken out of the post-office at Falmouth by the 
only person of the name of Bluett in that place, 
who happened to be a young midshipman about 
fifteen years of age ; and whose astonishment at 
its contents may easily be imagined. The letter 
was handed about the town, where it occasioned 
no little mirth, as it appeared evidently that the 
one sent to the honourable member was one of 
those Cornish hums which some wag at Falmouth 
had been in the habit of practising with success. 

This account of the affair found its way into the 
daily papers, and excited some mirth at the expense 
of Mr. Sheridan, who could not avoid taking no- 
tice of the circumstance, on bringing forward his 
motion. Instead, however, of acknowledging that 
he had been made the dupe of his credulity, he 
affected to treat the whole as a mistake of his own, 
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committed in the hurry of an extensive corres- 
pondence. Having made this singular excuse for 
the blunder, he proceeded to assume credit from 
it, on the score of civility, diligence, and patriotism ; 
commendable quantities it must be admitted, but 
such as would not have been less valuable, bad 
they in this instance been blended with more 
discretion in seeking for facts, and temper in the 
application of them. 

After the exposure of such an error, it was too 
much to expect confidence in assertions founded 
on anonymous letters, and the information of per- 
sons whose names were kept secret; yet, thus 
armed, did Mr. Sheridan venture to repeat his 
charge against government of culpable negligence 
in providing for the security of the colonies ; but 
though the papers which he moved for were 
granted, he failed in his proofs, and the business 
ended with a long debate. 

His talents were next employed on a subject 
which occupied much of the public attention, and 
produced great agitation among the opposition. 
The revolutionary spirit, excited by the convulsions 
which took place in France, seems to have spread 
with more violence in Scotland than in any other 
part of the kingdom ; as at Edinburgh, a regular 
convention was established, on the true republican 
principle, and in perfect imitation of that at Paris. 
This assembly held communications with various 
societies, in all parts of the empire ; and under the 
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pretext of associating to procure annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage, propagated doctrines sub- 
versive of all government. So barefaced and un- 
equivocal were the proceedings of these northern 
reformers, that they appointed organized com- 
mittees, established a fund, and acted in every way 
as if they were in possession of legal authority. 
The magistrates, however, were not idle or indif- 
ferent ; and several of the leaders being taken up, 
were tried before the High Court of Justiciary 
for sedition. Among others who were thus appre- 
hended, as persons of principal influence and the 
greatest activity, were Mr. Muir, an advocate, and 
the Reverend Thomas Fysche Palmer, a clergy- 
man at Dundee. 

These gentlemen having been convicted of the 
crime of leasing making, which, according to the 
old law of Scotland, signifies fomenting discord 
between the king and his people, were sentenced 
to transportation. With the view of revising this 
judgment, and getting it reversed before the Lords, 
Mr. William Adam the barrister moved the house 
for permission to bring in a bill, granting the right 
of appeal from, the sentences of the Scotch judges 
to the House of Peers. This question, which was 
a general one, was discussed, with considerable 
ability, on the fourth of February ; and the motion, 
as might have been expected, being lost by a great 
majority, Mr. Adam signified his intention of 
bringing the particular case of Muir and Palmer, 
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who were then in the hulks at Woolwich, under 
the consideration of the house in another form. 
For the same purpose, Mr. Sheridan, on the twenty- 
fourth of the same month, presented a petition 
from Mr. Palmer, stating that he was now suffer- 
*ng under an illegal judgment of the Court of 
Justiciary in Scotland, from which there was no 
appeal to any other court of justice, and praying 
such relief as to the wisdom of the house should 
seem meet. At first, Mr. Pitt objected to the 
reception of the petition, as an improper applica- 
tion to stay the execution of a legal sentence, 
when the regular mode of proceeding was by 
petition to the crown. Mr. Sheridan, however, 
removed this objection, by stating that the petition 
was not for mercy, but for redress against an unjust 
sentence. In consequence of this explanation, 
the petition was afterwards ordered to lie on the 
table ; and on the tenth of March the question 
came fully before the house, upon the motion of 
Mr. Adam, to review these trials, by a production 
of the records. In this debate the learned mover 
endeavoured to shew that the offence laid in the 
indictment did not amount to leasing making, and 
that, if it did, the punishment by the law of Scot- 
land was only banishment, which, according to 
his definition, was very different from transport- 
ation. The last distinction was certainly ingeoi^ 
ous, but it could be considered as nothing better 
than a sophism ; and in that light it was treated 
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by the lord advocate, who defended both the 
law of his country, and the conduct of the judges 
in this particular case, with great force and ability. 

Mr. Sheridan replied to the learned lord in a 
speech of some length, throughout which he con- 
demned the practice of the northern courts with 
great severity, and contended very strenuously 
that the words banishment and transportation in a 
legal sense were not synonymous. In his censure 
upon the Scotch judges, he expressed his wish 
that they would divest themselves of extravagant 
partiality, and evince some respect for the com- 
mon law of England, and the common sense of 
every country. This surely was far from being 
the most judicious way of treating the general 
subject, and of recommending the particular case 
of the unfortunate gentlemen to the compassion of 
government.. Invectives against an entire body 
of men for administering justice according to the 
established law of their country, and reflections 
upon them for not deviating in one instance from 
that code, out of complaisance to the statutes and 
practice of England, were neither liberal in them- 
selves, nor calculated to serve the cause in which 
they were employed. The original motion was 
rejected, and the two convicts, who, by a little 
submission on their part, and a more moderate 
eoune of proceeding on that of their parliamentary 
friends, might- probably have been pardoned, were 
sent to Botany Bay. 
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The splenetic spirit of opposition appeared very 
conspicuously at this period on two occasions ; 
the one in a motion by Mr. Grey, to censure 
ministers for landing a body of Hessian troops 
in the Isle of Wight, and the other in questioning 
the legality of voluntary subscriptions for the sup- 
port of the war. Neither of these proceedings was 
without precedent, and both were justified by 
constitutional right and necessity. The foreign 
soldiers were on their passage for a particular 
service, but being unavoidably detained, required 
landing to prevent sickness. This, however, was 
not deemed a sufficient reason, and the party con- 
tended that ministers should protect themselves by 
a bill of indemnity. Mr. Sheridan supported the 
proposition of Mr. Grey to this effect, with much 
energy, but it was negatived by a large majority ; 
nor was his own motion, on the twenty-eighth of 
March, reprobatiog as unconstitutional the grant of 
any benevolence to the crown without the consent 
of parliament, at all more successful. In supporting 
this position, he endeavoured to prove these three 
points: first, that it was against the reason of 
things, and the primary principles of a mixed 
government, and of a representative system, con- 
sequently was not reconcileable with the spirit 
or letter of our constitution : secondly, that it was 
not consistent with the ancient and sound usages 
of the country, conformable to the best authorities, 
or to be reconciled with the custom of the kinrg- 

vol. ir. s ’ 
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dom in good times : and, thirdly, that even if it 
was consistent with such usages, and countenanced 
by those authorities, it was yet not a wise course, 
or fit to be resorted to as a source of revenue for 
the security of the kingdom. 

It is feasy to see that an argument so constructed 
upon the right and expediency of a public measure 
admitted ample scope for the display of rhetoric ; 
and it would be unjust to say that the speaker 
did not employ all the powers of his ingenuity in 
setting forth the real or imaginary dangers arising 
from contributions to the crown; without the 
legislative approbation. He supposed many pos- 
sible cases in which such subscriptions might be 
applied for the worst of purposes, the advantage of 
corporate bodies to the injury of the public weal, 
and even to the abolition of parliaments. By 
reasoning thus hypothetically, Mr. Sheridan was 
enabled to make out a number of formidable ob- 
jections ; but, unfortunately for his cause, the 
whole of what he advanced proceeded on the 
ground that the people might sometime or other 
be so infatuated as to volunteer their personal 
services and property for the destruction of their 
own liberties. That no impost should be levied 
on the subject but by the legislature, is a sacred 
principle in the constitution ; but it would be 
extraordinary indeed, if in times of great public 
danger, particularly in the alarm of invasion, as 
was the case in the present instance, the people 
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could not be permitted, any other way than by 
their representatives, to make personal .or ^pecu- 
niary sacrifices for the national safety. . \ ■ 

The essential difference between compulsory 
and voluntary contributions, and between public 
and private objects, was forgotten, or designedly 
overlooked by those who affected more than an 
ordinary sensibility for the rights of parliament and 
jealousy of regal encroachments. It was also 
singular that the persons who saw nothing but 
corruption and tyranny in the spontaneous gene- 
rosity of the people, and their ardour to enrol for 
the defence of the country, could view with per- 
fect indifference the combinations and subscrip- 
tions, which, under the specious pretext of obtain- 
ing parliamentary reform, would have entirely 
destroyed the constitution. Mr. Windham, in bis 
animadversions on the motion and its author, 
dwelt with great severity on the inconsistency of 
the opposition, in thus deserting the genuine 
principles of their party, to join a set of men, 
whose notions of democracy would, if reduced to 
practice, end in universal anarchy. How sorely 
Mr. Sheridan felt this cutting speech, appeared 
in the virulence of his retort, and his challenging 
Windham to come forth boldly and impeach those 
whom he suspected of treason, instead of having 
recourse to skulking and insidious jeers. 

This extraordinary and unparliamentary language 
produced a strong sensation in the house, which 
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happened to be very full, and a simultaneous cry 
of order burst forth from various quarters ; which, 
however, made little impression on the irritated 
orator, who proceeded to load his quondam asso- 
ciate with additional obloquy for leaving the ranks 
of opposition to join the minister, after represent- 
ing him as an object of distrust and jealousy, and 
holding him up to the contempt and derision of 
the country. The issue of this long and stormy 
debate was a division on the previous question 
moved by the attorney-general, and which was 
carried by a great majority. 

Perhaps the bitterness of political enmity was 
never carried to a greater height than during this 
session of parliament, between those who had 
hitherto acted in concert, but who were now radi- 
cally divided upon public principles. Even on 
the slightest occasions, sarcasms were thrown out 
on the one side or the other, which provoked 
caustic replies; and what on ordinary concerns 
would only have excited mirth, now operated with 
instantaneous violence in raising a tempest of 
conflicting passions. A curious instance of this 
occurred on the introduction of the bill for the 
encouragement of volunteers; when Mr. Francis 
took occasion to animadvert upon the practice 
which had become prevalent of confining every 
discussion to three or four members, who occu- 
pied the attention of the house with speeches of 
many hours. 
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This observation was not taken in good pact by 
any of the persons who felt the application ; and 
after Mr. Fox had expressed himself with some 
warmth on the attempt made to justify the volun- 
teer system by what had taken place when he was 
in power, Mr. Burke prefaced what he had to say 
on the same subject with declaring that he should 
not be unmindful of the hint just thrown out, 
and which had been drawn from a writer of 
great authority with the gentlemen opposite. 

Solid men of Boston, make no long potations, 

Solid men of Boston, make no long orations. 

Bow! wovrl vrowl 

And this injunction Mr. Burke said he could 
the more readily comply with, as he had in fact 
very little to say on the subject. At the period 
alluded to, Mr. Fox must know that though he 
held an office supposed to be very high and advan- 
tageous, that of paymaster-general, yet he was as 
.completely ignorant of what was done in the 
cabinet as any man in England. As an allusion 
had been made in this business to the Marquis of 
Rockingham, who was the known patron of 
Burke, the opportunity was seized by Mr. She- 
ridan of replying with severity upon that gentle- 
man, whom he indirectly accused not only of 
apostacy but ingratitude. He felt himself much 
disappointed, he said, at the kind of defence which 
he had a right to have expected from Mr. Burke 
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Of the conduct of the Marquis of Rockingham, 
and supposed that the injunction against “ long 
orations'* was not the only moral precept in the 
system of ethics which served to regulate the 
practice of the right honourable gentleman. He 
would take the liberty to remind him of another 
passage in the same approved writer, in which 
he says : 

He went to Daddy Jenky, by Trimmer Hal attended, 

In such company, good lack! bow his morals must be mended. 

Bow! wow! wow! 

He then proceeded in a strain of virulent ani- 
mosity to contrast the conduct of Burke with that 
of Fox, praising the one for the generosity of his 
disposition in rising to vindicate the memory of 
the Marquis of Rockingham, while the other, who 
lay under greater obligations, had treated it with 
indifference. Nothing certainly could be more 
unjust or illiberal than this insinuation, because, 
as the character of the marquis had not been called 
in question, the vindication of it was wholly 
suprerogatory. 

It is irksome to notice these contentions and 
personalities, but they are upon record, exhibiting 
a mortifying picture of talents perverted to the 
purposes of party, and wasted in the war of words, 
instead of bei r>g usefully employed for the general 
-benefit of mankind. 

Ever eager to goad the feelings of Burke, and to 
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hold him forth to the public as one who bad basely 
deserted his principles, Mr. Sheridan followed him 
with keen asperity in the debate on a motion 
brought forward by Mr. Harrison for taxing place- 
men during the war. In suggesting this measure, 
the opposition could have no other object than 
that of gaining a little popularity ; for it was ad- 
mitted by Mr. Fox himself, that men in public 
office were far from being overpaid even in time of 
peace, consequently, as their labours must be 
greater in that of war, nothing could be more un- 
reasonable than the reduction of their salaries. 
Yet this eminent statesman, after making such 
an acknowledgment, supported the motion, though, 
by a very unaccountable inconsistency, he at the 
same time endeavoured to free sinecure places from 
the proposed taxation, merely because it would have 
affected himself and some of his friends. Mr. 
Burke reprobated the measure altogether, as a 
paltry attempt to impede government, under the 
pretext of economy ; for which he was severely 
handled by Sheridan, who reminded him of his 
own bill for reform in the public expenditure. 
In the course of this speech he adverted to Mr. 
Rose, and read a list of the appointments held by 
that gentleman, who retorted by observing, after 
all that had been said upon the question, what 
was the whole drift of the argument? It was an 
appeal to popular prejudices. Tax placemen and 
pensioners, is a re-echoing of the popular cry ; but 
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he professed he did not perceive why they should 
be more taxed than the honourable gentleman, as 
the manager of his theatre, or than another man 
who travelled the country with his puppet-shew 
at his back. The concluding remark was not 
more severe and personal than the provocation 
which gave rise to it ; yet Mr. Sheridan, forgetting 
that the attack was originally begun by himself, and 
that unquestionably in a very wanton manner, 
chose to complain of the language of Mr. Rose as 
an unparliamentary allusion to his circumstances 
and occupation. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Employment of French Emigrants. — Attempt to abrogate 
the Test Act. — Prussian Subsidy . — Mr. Sheridan's 
Reply on the Trial of Mr. Hastings. — Message of the 
King on the Danger of the Country.— Complaint of 
Mr. Sheridan against Libellers. — Ironical Observation 
of Mr. Burke. — Seditious Practices and Political 
Societies. — Motion for Peace. — Anecdote of Alderman 
le Mesurier .— Violent Dispute between Pitt and She- 
ridan. — Intemperance of the latter censured by the 
Speaker.— Vote of Thanks to Lord Hood.— Stale of 
the Country. — Compliment to Mr. Fox. 

The history of Mr. Sheridan is so connected 
with that of the times in which he lived, as to 
render some account of public affairs essentially 
necessary, to the illustration of his character and 
conduct. If, however, in this position the orator 
does not appear to great advantage as a man of 
enlarged mind and liberal principles, weighing po- 
litical subjects with deliberation, and treating them 
with temper, the fault lies in his unfortunate 
election, and not in the circumstances by which 
he was surrounded. When the remembrance of 
those eventful days shall be found only in the 
historical records of them, impartial posterity will 
turn indignantly from the picture of revolutionary 
France, to contemplate with astonishment the re- 
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aistance uniformly made in the English parliament 
against all the operations of government, which 
tended to provide a barrier against the ambition of 
the new republic, and the contamination of its 
principles. Among other measures resorted to for 
this purpose, that of the employment of the emi- 
grants, who had been thrown by the fury of the 
revolution upon our shores, appeared to be so very 
just, that no serious objection to the adoption of 
it could reasonably have been anticipated. The 
opposition members, however, were of another 
mind; and when the bill was brought in to enable 
His Majesty to employ the subjects of France on 
foreign service, Mr. Sheridan assailed it with great 
violence as unnecessary and unconstitutional. It 
is evident, that the first ground resting on the 
question of expediency, could only be determined 
by the actual circumstances of the case, the ob- 
jects of the war, and the relative situation of the 
two countries; on all of which there might exist 
different opinions; but the latter was a most ex- 
traordinary objection, when almost every period 
of our history furnished evidences and precedents 
to warrant the proceeding. At the time of our 
own revolution, the French refugees were em- 
ployed in ~tbe military service of Great Britain 
both at home and abroad, and that too with con- 
siderable advantage ; of which the battle of the 
Boyne exhibited a memorable example. The same 
was the case in the campaigns of Flanders, under 
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the Duke of Marlborough ; and yet both Mr. She- 
ridan and Mr. Fox reprobated the employment of 
French loyalists as an infringement of the con- 
stitution : the former, indeed, affected to consider 
the measure as an act of inhumanity towards the 
emigrants themselves, who \vould thereby be 
driven into battle with halters round their necks, 
since, in the event of their falling into the hands 
of the republicans, their fate must be inevitable. 
In this case, Mr. Sheridan demanded whether the 
law of retaliation would be put in force against the 
French prisoners of war ; and on receiving an an- 
swer in the affirmative, he exclaimed violently 
that this monstrous doctrine would introduce a 
system of human sacrifice all over Europe, forget- 
ting in the heat of declamation that the. crime and 
the consequences would rest on the revolutionary 
government of France, and could not be charge- 
able to those who were compelled by it to measures 
of severe retributiou. Mr. Fox went farther, and 
maintained that the French would be perfectly 
justified in putting to death as rebels all the roy- 
alists that should be found in foreign service; but 
ifso, Louis the Fourteenth would have been equally 
warranted in executing the refugees who fought 
under Marlborough and Eugene; and in like man- 
ner the adherents of James the Second might have 
been lawfully shot, when taken with arms in their 
hands, under a French or Spanish commission. 

The debates on this bill gave rise to a proposition 
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from Mr. Sheridan for the employment of all na- 
tive Catholics and dissenters in the army, with- 
out subjecting them to any religious test. But as 
such a measure would have virtually abrogated 
the corporation and test acts, of which, indeed, 
the mover himself' was fully aware, the motion 
was rejected without a division. 

We next find Mr. Sheridan exerting his powers 
with considerable energy in opposing the subsi- 
diary treaty entered into with Prussia; for that 
state having evinced a disposition to recede from 
the contest, it was deemed adviseable on the part 
of the rest of the allies to secure her co-operation 
by a pecuniary supply, which England and Hol- 
land stipulated to provide. It is evident that the 
policy of such a proceeding must be estimated by 
the circumstances of the period when it took 
place, and not by subsequent events which no 
man could foresee at the time. The prudence of 
subsidizing foreign powers has been often agitated, 
both in and out of parliament; but if ever the 
measure was justified on the plea of necessity, it 
was when the French revolution threatened the 
existence of all the sovereignties on the continent. 
There was a possibility that some of the states 
which entered into this confederacy might be in- 
sincere in their professions, and insensible of the 
general danger ; but considering the stake at issue, 
it*was hardly probable that either of them would 
be backward in endeavouring to repress a torrent. 
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which, if suffered to gather strength, would over- 
whelm the whole. Administration, therefore, was 
warranted in retaining Prussia, though at a great 
expense, rather than run the risk, by breaking up 
of the confederacy, of letting loose hordes lof un- 
principled barbarians, to prey upon the defenceless 
states of Europe. Mr. Sheridan, however, resisted 
the treaty, because Prussia was a principal in the 
war, and, therefore, had no right to look for any 
support from those allies who were not military. 
This position would have been plausible, had the 
objects of the war involved the interest of that 
state in a primary degree; or had England and 
Holland furnished a preponderating force like 
Austria for the furtherance of the general cause. 
As the case stood, it was but reasonable that those 
powers should furnish money, who were to be 
exempted in a great measure from sending forces 
into the field. The conduct of the King of Prus- 
sia is o r of the question, which only takes in the 
policy of the engagement as far as related to the 
subsidizing parties, who could not, for the sake 
of economy, abandon the concern in which they 
were embarked, without endangering the common 
safety, and forfeiting their mutual pledge. 

The long, tedious, and expensive trial of Mr* 
Hastings now drew to a close ; and on the four- 
teenth of May, Mr. Sheridan made his reply, to 
the evidence and arguments offered by the counsel 
for the defence on the Begum charge. Nothing, 
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however, occurred in this answer to throw addi- 
tional light on the matter of charge ; but the ho- 
nourable manager made up in humour what he 
wanted in argument, and convulsed the court by 
his ludicrous representations of the subject. 

Alluding to the restitution which must take 
place in the event of conviction, he insinuated 
that the apprehension of so serious a concern 
would operate in favour of the person accused ; 
but while he deprecated the idea that so merce- 
nary a principle could have any influence over the 
decision of the House of Lords, he apostrophized 
Mammon that it might not, in some beautiful 
lines, from the Fairy Queen of Spenser. In the 
course of this speech, Mr. Sheridan treated the 
leading counsel, Mr. Law, now Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, in language of coarse severity, for having 
accused him of judicial legerdemain. The resent- 
ment excited by this reflection, but more by the 
invincible force of the legal arguments produced 
in the defence, appeared at the conclusion of the 
address, when Mr. Sheridan paid an exclusive 
compliment to the merits of Mr. Dallas and Mr. 
Plumer; though, as he said, vigour might be 
crippled into weakness by the cause it had to 
carry; and that there could little fame be gained 
in the arena, by throwing an antagonist who was 
forced to come on crutches. 

The attention of parliament was now called by 
the royal message to the consideration of seditious 
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practices, which existed in London to at alarming 
degree, through the medium of systematized so- 
cieties, holding an extensive correspondence with 
others in all parts of the kingdom. These poli- 
tical associations were all formed on the French 
model, and their avowed object was the establish- 
ment of a general convention on the same plan, 
and composed of similar elements with that of 
Paris. The royal communication was accompa- 
nied with a voluminous mass of documents, con- 
sisting principally of books and papers found in 
the possession of the several persons who went 
then confined on a charge of treason. A secret 
committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed to examine this body of evidence ; and 
on the sixteenth of May the first report was 
brought up by Mr. Pitt, who clearly developed 
the proceedings of the London Corresponding 
Society, which was the main spring of all the 
affiliated bodies throughout the empire ; and he 
concluded with moving for leave to bring in a bill 
to empower His Majesty to secure and detain *U 
such persons as should be suspected of conspiring 
against his person and government. 

This motion was strenuously opposed by Mr. 
Fox, who defended the societies from the charge 
brought against them of a design to subvert the con- 
stitution ; and he maintained that the members of 
them were lovers of peace, who pursued a consti- 
tutional object, by legal measures. Mr. Sheridan 
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not only re-echoed the same sentiments, but, by a 
most extraordinary stretch of confidence in the 
very teeth of evidence, he pronounced the whole 
a fabrication of ministers to create a panic, and se- 
cure their ascendency over the people. In the 
same spirit he repeatedly called Mr. Pitt the Bri- 
tish Barrere ; and observed, that though far from 
being of a sanguinary disposition, he should not 
be sorry to see the minister lose his head upon the 
sca0bld.> At the close of this intemperate speech, 
he complained bitterly of the abuse which was 
daily poured upon himself in. the newspapers, 
though in general he despised such calumnies, and 
never should think them worthy of prosecution. 
Even on that very day he had been accused, he 
said, of holding an improper communication with 
Mr. Stone, who was outlawed ; upon which he 
observed, that among the many prosecutions car- 
ried on to support the dignity of parliament, the 
attorney-general should feel himself interested in 
vindicating the characters of its individual mem- 
bers. This suggestion called up Mr. Burke, who 
said, that without meaning, in the smallest degree, 
to dispute the magnanimity of Mr. Sheridan in de- 
spising newspaper attacks, and never subjecting 
them to prosecution, he could not easily believe 
tbfct his provocations were without parallel. A 
Qian so prominent on the theatre of politics, and 
who possessed, as he unquestionably did, uncom- 
mon genius and activity, must naturally expect to 
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be drawn before the scrutinizing tribunal of the 
daily papers ; and he was very much deceived, if 
Mr. Sheridan, generally speaking, was not mer- 
cifully dealt with by those censors; at least, he 
never knew a gentleman so much in the eye of 
the public who had fared better from the journal- 
ists. lie thought it therefore rather strange, that 
when he declined himself the invidious task of 
prosecuting the papers in which he was traduced, 
he should be so ready to confer that employment 
on the attorney-general. If his advice, however, 
could have any weight, he would recommend to 
the learned gentleman not to accept of the com- 
mission, lest he should draw upon himself that 
animadversion from which he attempted to free 
his neighbour. 

Mr. Sheridan replied to this ironical remark, by 
observing that he did not wish the attorney-ge- 
neral to interpose between him and any news- 
paper calumniators. His allusion, he said, was 
to a specific charge contained in a treasury jour- 
nal, though ministers were aware of its foulness 
and falsehood. 

Sir John Scott, the attorney- general, was still 
more severe than Burke, by observing, that whilst 
gentlemen called upon him to support their private 
characters, he begged leave to remind them that 
they were clogging his proceedings in the forma- 
tion of societies for the express purpose of sup- 
porting libellers under prosecution. 

VOL. II. T 
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Id a renewal of the debate the following day, 
the same acrimonious charges were brought against 
ministers, of having invented the conspiracy on 
which the report was framed, and which the orator 
characterized as a political artifice, the compo- 
sition of a committee, consisting of men deceiving 
Of in part deceived. Some observations having 
been made on the attentions bestowed by the op- 
position to Muir and Palmer at Woolwich, Mr. 
Sheridan candidly and spiritedly admitted that he 
had been one of those visitants ; adding, that he 
should rather have been ashamed under all the 
circumstances, if he had not paid a visit to men 
who were, in his judgment, persecuted and op- 
pressed. With regard to the societies, whose pro- 
ceedings constituted the basis of the report, he 
Said that ministers were long since in possession 
of every circumstance connected with them; and 
well knew that they had drill serjeants in the back 
rooms, where they mustered at the Cat and Mag- 
pie, and Black Dragon. Now, the natural infer- 
ence to have been drawn from this passive conduct 
of the executive, was that of its being a prudent 
resolution to wait for the more complete develop- 
ment of the designs of these meetings, before legal 
measures should be taken against them. Mr. She- 
ridan, on the contrary, thought proper to give 
another interpretation to the silence of ministers, 
and to assign as the only reason why they did not 
proceed on the informations which they had re- 
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ceived, was, that they knew the whole to be false. 
After so bold a declaration, it was bo great won- 
der that the same tongue should proceed to de- 
scribe the political societies as perfectly harmless, 
and even laudable in their designs, constructed 
upon approved principles, and acting with the in- 
genuousness of conscious integrity. 

One thing observable in this speech was the 
countenance given to the preposterous doctrine 
of universal suffrage, which had been censured 
strongly by Mr. Dundas, on the ground of its im- 
practicability; but this, Mr. Sheridan said, was 
a mere matter of opinion. What the precise or 
sober judgment of the latter might have been on 
this point, it would, perhaps, be difficult to con- 
jecture; but if the authority of Mr. Capel Lofft 
he of any validity, he at one time carried his no- 
tions on annual elections and parliamentary reform 
to as extravagant a length as any of the political 
theorists of the present day. His language in the 
House of Commons certainly afforded room for 
suspicion that he did not disapprove of those asso- 
ciations, which were most obnoxious to the go- 
vernment, and alarming to the community. It 
was, therefore, with a very ill grace that he pre- 
sumed to complain of calumny, who was so for- 
ward in loading others with odium, and holding 
them up to public contempt as knaves or fools. 
Of this acuteness of feeling for himself, and want 
of it for those who differed from him, Mr. Sheridab 

x 2 
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gave a striking proof in the debate on the motion 
for peace, brought forward by Mr. Fox. In his 
speech on that occasion, he maintained that the 
war arose out of the selfish ambition of ministers, 
who, to further their object, had invented fabu- 
lous plots, and forged conspiracies, of which no 
existence could be found but in their foul ima- 
ginations. After such a base charge, which in- 
volved the moral character of the first men in the 
kingdom, it was perfectly natural that the calum- 
niator should express his sympathy for the culprits 
who were then in confinement on a charge of trea- 
son, and of whose seditious practices there can be 
but one opinion: but it was ludicrous to hear a 
serious complaint made against one of the city 
magistrates, for having said, in the way of joke, 
that if the habeas corpus act were suspended, 
Sheridan, in less than two months, would be in 
the Tower. When called upon to mention the 
person who had made use of the expression, he 
replied, “No: there is another reason, for, as a 
poet somewhere says, 

“ It is a name uncouth to British ears.” 

But while he affected this indifference, he took 
care to let the house know who the party was, by 
saying, that if the laws of England assimilated 
with those of Scotland, he might, with the assist- 
ance of the attorney-general, send the chief ma- 
gistrate of London to Botany Bay. 
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Mr. Le Mesurier, the lord mayor, and member 
of parliament for Southwark, was the person al- 
luded to; and in answer, he informed the house 
that the whole of the complaint lay in a mistake; 
but that as he had received notice of a prosecution 
from the attorney of the honourable member, he 
should say no more on the subject. This intel- 
ligence did not add to the credit of Sheridan, in 
resorting first to legal measures for reparation, and 
then, before trial, making a formal appeal in the 
house for no other purpose than that of creating 
prejudice against the party with whom he was at 
issue. 

A much more serious contention, however, 
arose in the course of the same evening, on the 
scandalous accusation that had been brought against 
ministers of hatching fictitious conspiracies. It 
was impossible that Mr. Pitt could, with the feel- 
ings of a man, pass over this abominable aspersion 
on the whole body of his colleagues, and the com- 
mittee of secrecy, without some animadversion. 

“ But,** he observed, “ that accustomed as he 
and his friends in office were to the abuse of Mr. 
Sheridan, he should not have thought it worth 
while to notice even this attack, were it not ren- 
dered peculiar by being brought against the report 
of twenty-one members, whose character for ho- 
nour and integrity he would not injure, by com- 
paring it with the quarter from which the attack 
was made.” 
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H«re the minister was called to order by Mr. 
Courtenay, for having been guilty of personal rude* 
ness: and the Speaker, on being referred to, acknow- 
ledged his error in not having before repressed the ir- 
regularity of Sheridan, admitting, at the same time, 
that both members were disorderly. Mr. Pitt, while 
hebowed with deference to the authority of thecbair, 
could not forget the insult which he had received, 
and therefore, in signifying his readiness to make 
an apology, he said, it should only be where it was 
due, to the Speaker and the house, as the language 
which he had been called to answer was neither 
within the rules of parliamentary order nor parlia- 
mentary decency. This exception, though per- 
fectly justified by the aggression, only served to 
exasperate the irritated temper of Sheridan, who 
replied, that he should treat with perfect contempt 
every apology made in that house; and that he 
was well assured the right honourable gentleman 
would give him no provocation out of it. He then, 
in a tone of defiance, repeated the offensive decla- 
ration about fabricated plots, observing, however, 
that he spoke of the government not as men but as 
ministers. Notwithstanding this distinction, which, 
if allowed, would convert the first deliberative as- 
sembly of the nation into a bear-garden, the expres- 
sion again called down censure from the chair, and 
after a little more altercation, the business termi- 
nated^ in adi vision on the previous question, which 
was carried by a great majority. 
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Another instance of political acerbity appeared 
shortly after this* on a motion of thanks to Lord 
Hood , -for the reduction of Bastia, in the Island of 
Corsica. On such occasions, the spirit of party 
should subside* and give way to a generous com* 
mendation of laborious exertions and valorous 
achievements* even though objections may he 
raised against the policy or justice of the war in 
which those services have been performed. Com-* 
manders must scrupulously fulfil the instructions 
which they receive from their employers, and ex- 
ercise the discretionary powers with which they 
are entrusted to the best of their judgment. After 
discharging their duty faithfully, and accomplish* 
ing the object on which they were sent, nothing 
could be more unjust or impolitic than the refusal 
of the public approbation, as thereby professional 
merit would be undervalued, and the spirit of emu* 
lation depressed. Unmindful of this obvious prin*- 
ciple, Mr. Sheridan strenuously resisted the motion 
of thanks to Lord Hood ; and by contrasting the 
services of the veteran admiral with those of Lord 
Howe and Sir John Jervis, he endeavoured to prove 
that the former had done nothing to deserve the 
honourable reward which was now proposed. At 
the conclusion of his speech on this subject, he 
made an unfortunate allusion to the Westminster 
election, which at once indicated the cause of all 
the spleen that he had expressed; or, to use the 
language of Mr. Serjeant Watson, “ let the cat out 
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of the bag.** The orator felt that he had gone too 
far; but being unwilling to confess his motive, by 
retracting his error, he moved, as an amendment, 
a vote of thanks to several officers, some of whom 
were noton the service with Lord Hood; and when 
reminded of this circumstance, he coolly observed 
that he was only concerned there were not more 
mistakes in the business, as being more congenial 
to the proposition. There was such a littleness of 
mind in all this, as contributed very materially to 
lessen the opposition still lower in the general opi- 
nion, when it was seen how eagerly they acted upon 
old prejudices, in matters which affected alike the 
public interest and private feeling. The pertina- 
city of the party in finding subjects for contention, 
where both sides should have been honourably 
united, only served to strengthen the hands of go- 
vernment, by an accession of force in the adminis- 
tration, and increased popularity in the country. 
Several persons of high distinction and leading in- 
fluence, who had been accustomed to vote with 
Mr. Fox, now accepted public offices of the first 
importance; and, among the rest, Mr. Windham 
was appointed secretary at war, with a seat in the 
cabinet. 

This conduct was branded as apostacy by Mr. 
Sheridan, in his speech at the end of the session, 
on a motion for enquiring into the fulfilment of the 
PrOssian treaty. The object of this motion, how- 
ever, was rather that of delivering an invective 
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upon the state of the country, the incapacity of mi- 
nisters, and the inconsistency of their new associ- 
ates, than to investigate the particulars of a sub- 
sidy which had already been the subject of parlia- 
mentary discussion. On this occasion the orator, 
in his customary manner, rambled with abrupt ve- 
hemence from one topic to another, running inter- 
rogatively through the history of the war, and in- 
ferring in the same convenient form that the per- 
sons at the head gf affairs had neither abilities nor 
honesty. Having asserted roundly that the people 
had experienced nothing but deception from the 
conduct of ministers, Mr. Sheridan demanded whe- 
ther any hope had been cherished that had not been 
disappointed ; — or any one promise made that had 
not been completely broken ? This declamation, 
which had not much of novelty in it, served the 
purpose of throwing ridicule upon the orator’s old 
acquaintance, who had just formed an alliance with 
a government, that, according to the representation 
here given of it, was unworthy of public confidence, 
or individual support. After some pleasant obser- 
vations on Mr. Windham, who was now reposing 
in the cool shade of the Chiltern Hundreds, Mr. 
Sheridan proceeded in a strain of indignant feeling 
to exclaim against the inconsistency of the minister 
and his new associates, contrasting their present 
union with the avowed principles of the Whig party, 
as expressed in the year 1784, that it was repug- 
nant to the dignity of parliament to countenance 
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the manner in which the existing administration 
got into power, until some atonement should have 
been made for the violation of the principles of the 
. constitution. Something of an extraordinary na* 
ture, Mr. Sheridan observed, mast have happened, 
before such persons could have sacrificed their con- 
sistency and their honour either that the admi- 
nistration was weak, and inadequate to the task 
they had undertaken, an idea which, whatever the 
public might think of them in other respects, they 
would oever allow— -or that the country was in such 
a situation as to call for a union of party, without 
any regard to consistency of character — or that the 
responsibility of proceeding on the present system 
ought to be divided between ministers and those 
who had constantly opposed all their measures. 

According to this curious logic, the persons who 
were the objects of attack having formerly protest- 
ed against the basis on which the administration 
was formed, were under an obligation to continue 
in opposition under every change of circumstance, 
even when all differences had subsided, and the 
condition of the country required a complete sacri- 
fice of private resentment and party spirit for the 
public good. Between the ministers and Whig se- 
ceders there was no difference of principle at all ; 
but this was far from being the case with regard to 
the latter, and their old political friends, who, m 
espousing the revolutionary doctrines, and defend- 
ing the societies that had been formed on the French 
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model, were the real authors of that schism which 
they so vehemently reprobated. When such a ra- 
dical change took place, the want of consistency 
would haw been in the continuance of a union 
among men whose sentiments on a subject of vital 
moment were totally at variance. To have merit* 
ed the confidence of Mr. Fox, and the eulogies of 
Mr. Sheridan, these distinguished persons must 
have either compromised their principles, or, by 
remaining neuter, have rendered themselves con- 
temptible in the judgment of all honest and inde- 
pendent men. It would be ridiculous to say that 
the fears of the separatists were chimerical ; for 
while they believed the contrary, and facts existed 
to warrant the apprehension of danger from the pro- 
gress of republican doctrines, and the violence of 
those who propagated them, so long were the alarm- 
ists bound to abandon all private friendships, and 
to sacrifice public resentment for the security of 
that constitution which appeared to them surround- 
ed by crafty and infuriated enemies. 

The phalanx, which still remained under the 
banner of Mr. Fox, might be, and no doubt were, 
as sincere on their part in believing that there was 
no cause of dread from the dissemination of French 
principles, or the encroachments of French policy; 
but they bad no moral right to call in question the 
integrity and consistency of men, who* seeing 
things in a very different light, judged it en impe- 
rative duty to strengthen the hands of government. 
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though, by so doing, it was necessary to relinquish 
old and esteemed connexions. That would be a 
very strange, and I might even say, an execrable 
consistency, which, under such circumstances, 
should keep public men together merely for the 
sake of personal attachment, while they held oppo- 
site opinions on the state of the country, and the 
measures necessary for its security. 

Mr. Fox could not avoid feeling sensibly the de- 
fection of so many of his most valuable friends ; and 
though he might be somewhat relieved by the af- 
fectionate zeal of those who still adhered to his 
standard, the sense of what he had lost was not 
likely to be rendered less acute by the considera- 
tion of what he retained. Even the high-flown 
praise bestowed upon him in his absence, by the 
most eloquent of his adherents, was little calculat- 
ed to cheer his mind, however gratifying it might 
be for the moment to his vanity, when he learnt 
that the panegyric was mixed with such caustic in- 
vectives as tended to widen a breach which had al- 
ready gone beyond the original thoughts or views 
of either party. Yet, as if a reconciliation had 
been neither practicable nor desirable, Mr. Sheri- 
dan represented the seceding Whigs as men who 
had sacrificed their honour, and prostituted their 
talents to the support of an insane system, while his 
right honourable friend stood an insulated example 
of public virtue and wisdom. If, said the orator, 
this infatuated administration had gained nothing 
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by their new alliance, but an additional infusion of 
rashness and obstinacy, he was confident the hour 
was not far off when the duped and deluded people 
would lose at once their credulity and their pati- 
ence ; when a solemn hour of account would come; 
an hour, which the having seduced others to share 
the peril of, would neither ward off nor protract; 
when the eyes, the hopes, the hearts of the nation 
would be turned to one man, to his right honour- 
able friend, whom he spoke of more willingly in 
his absence ; a man in whose mind, however its 
generous nature might be wounded by a separation 
from long-formed and dearly cherished connexions, 
he was confident there would ever be found a pa- 
ramount attachment to the safety, the prosperity, 
and independence of his country, as well as to the 
liberty and happiness of mankind in general ; a man, 
who, at this very moment, he believed, did not, to 
the public eye, appear less for being more alone ; on 
the contrary, who seemed to stand on higher ground 
from being less surrounded. To him in the stormy 
hour the nation would turn, and they would find 
him 


“ Like a great sea-mark, standing every flow. 

And saving those that eye him.” 

Mr. Pitt replied at great length to this variegated 
speech, and animadverted with severity on many 
parts of it, particularly the attack which had been 
made upon the new members of administration. 
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whose secession from the opposition had call* 
ed forth a torrent of virulent abuse, which only 
did credit to the objects upon whom it was 
poured. The minister observed, that this coa- 
lition was the effect of principle, acting in the 
conduct of men who fell as they tendered their 
allegiance, as they tendered their safety, and as 
they cherished the memory of their ancestors ; that 
they were bound to lay aside every distinction, to 
remove every obstacle, and to unite the talents, 
the characters, the integrity, and the honour of all 
honest men who were able to save their country : 
upon which union depended, most essentially, the 
present security not only of Great Britain, but of 
all Europe. Mr. Sheridan having said that the 
English government was extremely odious in North 
America, where, by his own account, the French 
had numerous friends, Mr. Pitt seized the oppor- 
tunity of saying, that he could not have believed, 
had he not heard it from his own lips, that the per- 
sons who professed jacobin principles in America 
were part of the honourable gentleman’s correspon- 
dents; it was, however, of very little consequence, 
whether the British ministers were popular or un- 
popular in America: he, for one, always expected 
to be unpopular with jacobins, at home and abroad. 

It was enough for him to know that the popularity 
of administration in this country would depend on 
the success of their efforts to check the progress of 
jaeobin principles, and on their firmness ia oppo- 
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sing them, wherever they occurred, and in what- 
ever shape they might be found. Mr. Sheridan re- 
plied with equal spirit : but though he affected an 
air of triumph in having obtained from Mr. Pitt an 
acknowledgment that the destruction of the French 
government was the real object of the war ; and 
though he declared that the one which he had him- 
self in view, by the present motion, was the resto- 
ration of peace with that country, which, he said, 
had then as regular a government as any other in 
Europe; he shrunk from a division, and on the 
same day the session, which was one of the most 
fertile and important in the political history of this 
extraordinary man, terminated by a speech from the 
throne. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Opening of Drury Lane Theatre. — Embarrassments of 
that Concern. — Acquittal of the Persons charged with 
High Treason. — Meeting of Parliament. — Singular 
Interruption of the Ordinary Business on this Occasion . 
— Attack on Mr. Dundas , and llejlections on the Duke 
of Portland. — Motion on the Habeas Corpus Act . — 
Strange Conduct of Mr. Sheridan on the Parliamentary 
Discussion of the Affairs of the Prince of Wales. 

The new theatre in Drury Lane, after much 
delay, and many disputes, particularly with the 
performers, who had been obliged to apply to the 
Court of Chancery for the payment of their 
salaries. was at length completed on a most, 
elegant and capacious plan by Mr. Holland. On 
the tenth of March, 1794, the house was opened 
with a grand selection of sacred music from the 
works of Handel ; and on the twenty-first of the 
following month, the exhibition of dramatic per- 
formances commenced with the play of Macbeth, 
and the farce of the Virgin Unmasked ; but to the 
disappointment of the public, and an overflowing 
audience, the muse of Sheridan was silent on an 
occasion so essential to his interests. 

Owing to a variety of causes, into which it would 
be needless to enter, the expenses incurred in the 
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progress of the work went far beyond the original 
estimate ; and thus the new concern became en- 
cumbered with an enormous debt at the very 
beginning, on which account no benefits were 
allowed during the first season. It may here be 
worth noting, that at the desire of Mr. Sheridan, 
a»plank of the old stage, on which Garrick had 
trod, was preserved from the wreck, and carefully 
placed in the floor of the new building. This 
mark of respect to the memory of that excellent 
actor reflected credit on the grateful feelings of 
him who suggested it; and well would it have 
been, both for himself and for that concern, which 
Garrick had rendered so lucrative, if he had 
devoted to its advancement a portion of that time 
and talent which he wasted on unprofitable pur- 
suits, and in the whirlwind of politics. 

While on this subject, it may be as well to 
metation, that, in the year 1795* His Majesty 
granted a renewal of the license to Drury Lane for 
twenty-one jears, it having been the idea at the 
purchase of ICillegrew’s patent, that, upon the 
proprietors of the King’s Theatre makiug a proper 
compensation, they might have the use of this 
house for the performance of Italian operas. The 
same year an attempt was made to dispose of a 
considerable share in the concern, for which 
purpose a partnership agreement took place 
between Mr. Sheridan on the one side, and Mr. 
Joseph Richardson and Mr. John Grubb on the 
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other; but some demur arising about the state 
of the theatre, and the conditions to be observed, 
this contract was relinquished. Shortly after* 
wards, forty-seven reut charges, at three thousand 
pounds each, were created on the theatre, the 
purchaser of every share being entitled to receive 
one pound on each night of performance, besides 
other advantages. 

These endeavours to relieve the establishment 
from its difficulties only increased them, by load- 
ing the income with an enormous expense, and 
preventing the possibility of creating an accumu- 
lating fund for the benefit of the proprietors. 
Public complaints on the state of this favourite 
place of amusement had been both loud and 
frequent from the time when Garrick relinquished 
the stage ; but though the concern was injured, 
debts were multiplied, and the performers mur- 
mured, nothing was done either to correct the dis- 
orders which prevailed, or to infuse vigour into 
the management, and economy in the treasury. 
When that admirable performer, Mr. Thomas 
King, gave in his resignation as the stage manager 
of Drury Lane, he found it necessary to publish 
an apologetical statement of his reasons for that 
measure, in which narrative he judiciously avoid- 
ed making any reflections upon his late employers ; 
but the picture which he gave of the disordered 
condition of the theatre, and of the total want of 
all regularity in the direction of its concerns, was 
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in fact a much stronger censure than could have 
been conveyed in a charge against individuals. 
Matters were not improved after the demolition of 
the old building ; and, however gratified the town 
might be by the erection of a splendid edifice, the 
entertainments afforded did not answer the public 
expectation. 

The attention of the nation was greatly occupied 
at the close of this year by the trials of various 
persons, members of the political societies, who 
stood charged with the crime of high treason. 
That government was warranted in bringing these 
men before a tribunal of justice cannot be doubted 
for a moment by any one who reads the evidence 
that appeared against them with care, and weighs 
it with impartiality. Indeed, the grand jury, who 
found true bills against the accused, and the petty 
jury, who deliberated three hours before they pro- 
nounced a verdict of acquittal in favour of the 
first prisoner, sufficiently justified vigilant mea- 
sures, and the recourse to legal investigation. 
But though enough appeared to satisfy every un- 
prejudiced mind that seditious combinations and 
practices had existed in a degree to call for judicial 
enquiry, the proof of actual treason was certainly 
incomplete. If, instead of laying the indictment 
so high in a case which demanded direct evidence 
of overt acts, these persons had stood charged with 
being guilty of a treasonable misdemeanour, no 
doubt can be entertained of their conviction. 
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Ministers committed a great error in this course 
of proceeding; and the result not only gave an 
advantage to their opponents, but inspired the 
factious with daring confidence, which was in- 
creased by the successes of the French, and the 
symptoms of defection manifested on the part of 
some of our allies. Such was the posture of pub- 
lic affairs at the meeting of parliament on the 
thirtieth of December ; when a circumstance oc- 
curred unprecedented in the annals of political 
warfare, and rendered the more remarkable, be- 
cause it was totally unnecessary for any purpose 
of the party, and could have no other object than 
that of shewing open disrespect to the sovereign. 
On the first day of the session, the regular custom 
is to read and pass the bill for the prosecution of 
clandestine outlawries, as an assertion of the right 
of the Commons to enter upon the discussion of 
any business they chuse, without a direct com- 
munication from the throne. On the present 
occasion, when the Speaker was putting the ques- 
tion in the ordinary way, to the astonishment of all 
who were not in the secret, Mr, Sheridan rose to 
oppose the bill ; and this he did for the purpose 
of delivering a long speech before that from the 
throne should be taken iuto consideration. After 
inveighing with great vehemence against the con- 
duct of ministers, and exulting in the recent 
acquittal of the persons accused of treason, as 
affording a proof, according to his account, that 
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ho plots or conspiracies existed, he gave notice of 
his intention to move the repeal of the bill passed 
in the last session for the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act. Mr. Sheridan was replied to by Mr. 
Pitt, and some other members, who drew an 
obvious line of distinction between an acquittal 
upon a charge of treason, and the evidence of 
treasonable practices, which had satisfied the minds 
of the grand jury in sending the prisoners to trial. 
It certainly was an odd sort of triumph which 
drew every thing from the verdict of a jury, and 
nothing from the innocence of the prisoners ; which 
gave all the glory to the law, and left the crime of 
sedition to the men who were acquitted of treason. 
Nothing that Mr. Sheridan could say in the house, 
nor the most ingenious advocates allege out of it, 
amounted to any thing like a refutation of the 
charge, that confederacies had been formed in this 
country, the object of which was the subversion of 
the constitution. The late trials established this 
fact beyond all question, and yet the acquittal of 
the accused parties on one ground only was con- 
sidered, very strangely, as decisive of the perfect 
innocence of their intentions, and of the peace- 
ableness of their conduct; when on all sides it 
appeared incontrovertible that individually and 
collectively they had acted in direct imitation of 
the proceedings in France, and with the most 
determined malignity to the constituted authorities 
of their own country. The failure, however* of 
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government in proving the guilt of the parties to 
the extent of whet they were indicted furnished 
ample scope for the exertions of opposition ; but 
the time and manner adopted for obtruding the 
{subject upon the house indicated such a studied 
‘design to give offence, as shewed that the love of 
justice was of less consideration than the desire of 
victory. That the interruption of the ordinary 
course on this day arose from no other principle 
was put beyond doubt by the circumstance, that 
When Mr. Sheridan had succeeded in producing a 
desultoiy debate without any motion, he suffered 
the usual bill to proceed, and contented himself 
with promising to bring the matter again before the 
house during the session. This desultory conver- 
sation being ended, the members had a right to 
expect that no further obstruction would have 
been thrown in the way of the regular business, 
which, by every rule of courtesy and established 
usage, ought to have taken the precedence of all 
other considerations. But, as if it was intended 
to render the king's speech ridiculous, and the 
servants of the crown contemptible in the eyes of 
the public, Mr. Sheridan, after disturbing the 
customary order of parliament in one instance, 
ventured upon another interruption of the regular 
business of the day, by an attack upon Mr. Dun- 
das, whom he affected to treat as an illustrious 
stranger in the body of the house, having vacated 
his seat by accepting the office of third secretary 
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of state, which had been abolished by act of par- 
liament. It was proved, however, by Mr. Pitt, 
and admitted by Mr. Fox, that as the situation 
which constituted the object of this charge was 
held by the Duke of Portland there could be no 
ground for the present allegation against Mr. Dun- 
das, and which, if substantiated, would have sub- 
jected that gentleman to the penalty of five hun- 
dred pounds, besides the loss of his seat. The 
explanation, instead of eliciting a handsome apo- 
logy, or imposing silence, only drew forth some 
strong sarcasms upon the herculean powers of 
Dundas, and the political defection of the noble 
duke, who had not long before been the object of 
the orator's unqualified praise, and on the conti- 
nuance of whose friendship he had placed the 
fullest confidence. 

It is impossible to find any excuse for these 
violations of established usages, when no circum- 
stance existed to render the infraction of such 
forms at all necessary, and when not even the plea 
of any benefit was set up for the interruption. 

On the fifth of January, Mr. Sheridan made bis 
promised motion for a repeal of the bill passed in> 
the last session, suspending the habeas corpus act. 
In urging this measure, he contended that the 
internal state of the country was such as to give 
the fullest assurance of security to the government 
in the loyal spirit of the people ; but the principal 
ground for the. motion was taken from the late 
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trials, the issue of which, it was maintained, fufly 
proved that no conspiracies existed to warrant the 
abridgment of the rights and liberties of English- 
men. On the general question, Mr. Sheridan was 
elaborate and impressive ; but the argument drawn 
from the decision of juries on a specific charge 
was too fallacious for credence, when in support 
of it the orator himself was obliged to acknow- 
ledge that numerous societies had been created, 
and were yet in being, of a very questionable cha- 
racter. In running through the evidence, for the 
purpose of establishing his position, that the sus- 
pension of the great bulwark of freedom was an 
arbitrary proceeding, uncalled for by any circum- 
stances of existing danger or apprehended mischief, 
Mr. Sheridan was under the necessity of relating 
much that had come out on the trials, with regard 
to the construction and views of several political 
institutions throughout the kingdom, from all of 
which it was evident, to anv man who had not a 
particular purpose to serve, that innovations of the 
most serious description and extent were not only 
meditated, but in actual preparation. The speech 
with which this motion was introduced abounded 
with humour; and the ludicrous representation 
given of the conspiracies, which had occasioned 
so much trouble to ministers, and* alarm in the 
nation, could hardly fail to excite risibility in the 
most inflexible muscles. There was a camp in a 
back shop, an arsenal provided with nine muskets. 
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and an exchequer containing nine pounds and one 
bad shilling; all to be directed against the armed 
force and established government of Great Britain. 
Mr. Sheridan, having exhibited this whimsical ca- 
ricature of some part of the evidence, observed, 
that he from the beginning had shewn the most 
obstinate incredulity with respect to all the ru- 
mours of a plot: and then he repeated his former 
assertion, that the whole originated in the male- 
volent invention of ministers, for the base purpose 
of misleading the people, and rendering the oppo- 
sition odious. This was a very heavy accusation, 
and such a one as, if borne out by a single instance 
of proof, ought to have been followed by an im- 
peachment of the persons who could be so unprin- 
cipled as to fabricate plots, and propagate false 
alarms, merely to secure the possession of power, 
and to mislead the public mind. But it was im- 
possible that the orator himself could believe what 
he asserted, for it was too heinous and aggravated 
an offence to exist, without something more to 
reprobate its flagitiousness than a mere parliamen- 
tary declamation. He must have been conscious 
at the time of his bringing forward so enormous a 
charge that it could not be true, since, if any evi- 
dence of its reality could be found, it was his duty 
to have visited the guilty party with a judicial 
enquiry. Mr. Sheridan was aware that his foun- 
dation for this reproachful language against public 
men was purely hypothetical, for he admitted in 
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this very speech that instances of sedition might 
perchance be found in the country, though the 
evidence even of these, he said, appeared in so 
questionable a shape as to excite suspicion. He 
dwelt then with great acrimony on the employ- 
ment of spies and informers, which he pronounced 
to be a system of policy calculated to engender 
suspicion, and to beget hostility, destroying all 
confidence between man and man, and between 
the governors and the governed ; creating sedition 
where it does not find any ; and resembling in its 
operations the conduct of the father of all in- 
formers, the Devil, who introduced himself into 
Paradise, not only to inform his own pandemo- 
nium of the state of that region, but to deceii'e 
and betray the inhabitants. There was consider- 
able force in all this ; and that government must 
no doubt be radically bad which relies on such 
means for its support. There is, however, a wide 
difference between an occasional employment of 
spies to detect the secret workers of mischief, 
whose designs are known, but who have the art 
to conceal their operations, and an inquisitorial 
intrusion into the privacies of families, or the so- 
cial intercourse of amicable societies. The acri- 
mony with which Mr. Sheridan treated his former 
connexions, who now formed part of the admi- 
nistration, might have been excused, had he con- 
tented himself with^ general observations on the 
inconsistency of their conduct, and the weakness 
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of their fears ; but when he called their integrity 
in question, and accused them with having se- 
cretly bargained for a share of the wages of cor- 
ruption, he laid himself open to a severe correc- 
tion in the way of retaliation. Mr. Windham, 
after describing the speech of Sheridan as a wretch- 
ed coarse rhapsody, founded on vulgar topics of 
declamation, fitted only to make an impression 
upon the rabble, proceeded to defend himself and 
his associates from the virulent abuse which had 
been cast upon their motives. ** Such calumnies,** 
said Windham, “ are only to be resisted by the 
shield of character ; — to that my noble friends and 
I resort. 1 am truly sorry the honourable gentle- 
man is not ashamed of such low mean traffic.-— I 
defy him to shew a single circumstance that can 
tend to cast a shadow of doubt on our conduct. 
The malice of the design is so corrected by the 
impotency of the effort, that I will not sacrifice a 
word in answering it.” 

The shield of character was indeed most power- 
ful in this instance, because it presented a striking 
contrast to the quarter from whence the attack 
proceeded ; and as such the observation must have 
been keenly felt, if not by Mr. Sheridan, yet, at 
least, by the persons with whom he acted. 

On the twenty-fourth of March, Mr. Fox moved 
in a long and eloquent speech for a committee of 
the whole house to consider the state of tbe na- 
tion. His avowed design was the removal of 
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ministers ; and he plainly declared, that if the 
House of Commons did not unite with him in this 
object, by supporting the resolution which he now 
brought forward, it would, in reality, be lost to 
all the functions for which it was constituted. 
Having taken a wide survey of the state of Eu- 
ropean politics, and descanted strongly upon the 
calamities of the war, which at that period had 
certainly a gloomy aspect, he diverged to the state 
of Ireland, and the condition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, who were, as he said, deprived of their 
natural rights, and their country plunged in mi- 
sery, by the corruption and oppression of the Eng- 
lish government. This allusion to Ireland was 
artfully managed; but after making every allow- 
ance for the stratagems of parliamentary warfare, 
it would be exceedingly difficult to justify the 
conduct of Mr. Fox in this instance on the prin- 
ciple of general policy or liberality. He very well 
knew that the agitation of this subject was only 
calculated to produce a ferment where it was de- 
sirable to allay the discontent which already ex- 
isted ; and he knew also, that instead of any pe- 
culiar or additional grievances being felt by the 
Irish Romanists, they had experienced in the 
course of the present reign many acts of indulgence 
and substantial benefits. The exclusions of which 
they complained were not new, but coeval with 
the revolution, while some were even of older 
date ; it was, therefore, very uncandid in Mr. Fox 
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to charge the hardship of these restraints to the 
account of ministers, who had neither created them, 
nor added to the number. 

Mr. Fox was answered by the minister, who 
avoided going into any particular view of the war, 
confining himself chiefly to that part of the argu- 
ment which related to the internal state of the 
country, the alleged deficiency of the revenue, 
and the reduction of the population, both which 
assertions, as advanced by the -opposition, he 
denied. The positions of Mr. Fox, however, were 
defended by Mr. Sheridan, whose attack on ad- 
ministration was not Jess vigorous and skilfully 
directed than that of his friend. He took a com- 
prehensive survey of the war, and inferred from 
the disastrous events which had occurred in the 
course of it that the imagination of man could 
not conceive another country where ministers 
would be suffered to retain their situations, after 
a series of calamities unparalleled in the annals of 
Europe, and a continuance of misconduct unex- 
ampled in history. 

Referring to Irish affairs, he asserted that this 
was the second attempt made by ministers to 
enslave the Irish people, under the fallacious plea 
of conferring on them peculiar advantages. 

Whatever may be said of such language, as 
coming within the latitude of parliamentary license, 
it certainly was far from being adapted to allay 
popular discontent in the one country, or to 
generate a spirit of conciliation in the other. 
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But the most remarkable business of this session, 
and that on which Mr. Sheridan rendered himself 
particularly conspicuous, was in relation to the 
affairs of the Prince of Wales, in consequence of 
his marriage. From the zeal manifested by him 
in the concerns of his royal highness, on former 
occasions, and the acknowledged confidence that 
had been reposed in his counsels, it was natural to 
expect that he would take part in the discussion 
of the present subject ; but it was also to be sup- 
posed that he would do this with great caution in 
the disclosure of facts, and temper in his manner 
of reasoning upon them. Such a line of conduct 
was called for by the peculiarity of the circum- 
stances, and the footing on which Mr. Sheridan 
was generally known to have stood at Carleton 
House. Instead, however, of governing himself 
by so obvious a rule, he astonished the public, 
and distressed many of his political friends, by the 
eagerness with which he entered upon the private 
concerns of the prince, and the odious light in 
which his representations placed that illustrious 
personage and his family. 

When the involved circumstances of his royal 
highness came under the consideration of parlia- 
ment in the year 1787, an assurance was given by 
His Majesty that no future application would be 
made for the payment of any debts which the 
prince might contract, as he had given his pro- 
mise to confine his expenses within the bounds of 
his income. Notwithstanding this pledge, it now 
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appeared that a debt of not less six hundred 
thousand pounds had been incurred since that 
period; which discovery threw ministers into a 
state of great embarrassment, as an adequate pro* 
vision was to be made for the establishment of the 
prince, and it was needful that he should be 
released from his present difficulties. In such an 
exigency, nothing more could be done than to 
grant a proper income, and to allot part of it for 
the purpose of gradually discharging the existing 
incumbrances. This plan met with the concurrence 
of his royal highness, whose approbation of it was 
signified to the house by Mr. Anstruther, his 
solicitor-general ; in consequence of which, Mr. 
Pitt directly made a motion that the committee 
appointed to bring in a bill on the subject should 
be instructed to frame it accordingly. But though 
Mr. Fox expressed his opinion in favour of the 
measure, and considered it as by no means making 
parliament responsible for the debts of the prince, 
Mr. Sheridan, even in this early stage of the 
business, declared open hostility to the proceeding, 
and contended that the house ought not to be 
deluded, humbugged, and deceived in that way. 
He maintained that the settling of one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand pounds a-year upon the 
prince, with such a condition as that proposed* 
was virtually binding parliament to the discharge 
of those debts which ought to be paid off imme* 
diately, for the dignity of his royal highness, who 
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ought not, he said, to be seen rolling about the 
streets in his state coach as an insolvent prodigal. 
But while the necessity of a complete and in- 
stant release of the prince from his embarrass- 
ments was thus vehemently urged, Mr. Sheridan 
no less strenuously contended that the public 
ought not to be burthened with the pressure of a 
hair to afford that relief. lie observed, that by 
coming to that house at all for the payment of 
his debts, the prince had been ill-advised ; and he 
sincerely believed that the king had not an honest 
minister about him, or else such an application 
as this w r ould never have been made to parliament. 
After repeating that the debts ought to be paid, 
the orator proceeded in the same passionate strain to 
remark, that if it was meant to keep monarchy 
respectable in the eyes of this country, and of the 
world, a different conduct ought to have been pur- 
sued. The sum of two or three hundred thousand 
pounds he reckoned trifling, when compared to the 
unbecoming situation of an heir apparent to the 
crown, without independence, and, what was 
worse, without character. 

Having in this free and certainly very indeco- 
rous manner animadverted upon irregularities, 
which at a former period he would not have suffer- 
ed any other person to censure without exercising 
the lash of his wit, Mr. Sheridan made some 
broad allusions to their majesties, whose conduct 
he insinuated had been very reprehensible. 
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A few days afterwards, when the subject was 
renewed on a motion made by Mr. Pitt, that in 
the event of the demise of the Prince of Wales, 
the liquidation of such debts as remained unpaid 
should be charged on the consolidated fund, Mr; 
Sheridan went at greater length into the case, 
persisting that the proposed income was too large, 
and that the debts should be paid partly by the 
king, and partly by the sale of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall. However plausible and popular such a 
scheme might be, it was liable to insuperable ob- 
jections, on the ground of public and private jus- 
tice ; for it would be very hard to call upon the 
king, who has no estates of his own, to pay off the 
incumbrances of the heir apparent, who is of full 
age, and over whose income he has no control. 
Nor was there much more reason in the suggestion 
for the sale of the Duchy lands; for as the prince 
had only a temporary interest in them, nothing 
could be more palpably repugnant to the princi- 
ples of equity than to injure a line of succession 
for his particular benefit, and to free him from 
difficulties into which he ought not to have fallen. 
Another and still more strange idea that offered 
itself to the imagination of Mr. Sheridan on this 
occasion was that of deducting a certain sum for 
this purpose from those places and sinecures, 
which, as he remarked, neither added dignity to 
the crown, nor were calculated to afford it support. 
This extraordinary scheme seems to have operated 
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very strongly in the mind of the person who con- 
ceived it, for he dwelt upon it as an instance of 
great condescension, that he would not take away 
any gentleman’s sinecure place, but only appoint a 
committee as trustees, in whom might be vested 
the revenues of useless offices, which, after the 
death of the holders, should, as they fell, be ap- 
plied to extinguish the principal of the prince’s 
debts. 

Such was the measure which Mr. Sheridan ob- 
served would command the gratitude of posterity, 
and render the constitution stable. The gratitude 
of posterity, however, was much more likely to be 
secured by a retrenchment in the expenditure of 
the prince, and by reflecting that he had, through 
his own economy, cleared off his heavy encum- 
brances, than by seeing him released from his dif- 
ficulties at the expense of particular families, 
whose incomes were narrowed to pay off his 
debts. The notice taken of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall brought up the question of the right of the 
prince to its entire revenues during the years of 
his minority. It was averred, and truly, that the 
establishment of this claim would render the prince 
solvent; but then, on the other hand, to do this 
the public must have made good what had been 
applied to general services. This, however, in 
the judgment of Mr. Sheridan, made no other dif- 
ference than the fact, that the public would only 
have the satisfaction of repaying the prince bis 
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own. Mr. Pitt and the attorney-general resisted 
this doctrine altogether ; and the latter clearly 
proved, by the adduction of authorities, that, from 
the earliest periods of our history, the revenue of 
the Duchy of Cornwall had been always in the 
disposal of the crown during the minority of the 
prince. 

Throughout these debates there was a palpable 
want of respect to the king; and, on one occasion, 
Mr. Sheridan observed, that though liis Majesty 
possessed many great and good qualities, yet, on 
the subject of expense, or of keeping promises, 
the prince would not suffer in a comparison. On 
being called to order for this invidious remark, he 
sheltered himself under the privileged distinction, 
that in speaking nominally of the king, he must 
be understood as meaning his ministers; a distinc- 
tion, by the way, which in this case could not be 
fairly allowed, because the offensive observation 
was made in the form of a moral contrast, between 
the two highest personages in the kingdom, and 
had nothing of that political character which con- 
stitutes the only apology for the free use of the 
sovereign's name in parliamentary debate. But 
that the comparison was in reality designed to 
affect the personal feelings of the king, appeared 
evident beyond all doubt, from the remarkable 
narrative which Mr. Sheridan related immediately 
afterwards, of what took place at the period when 
the promise was made on behalf of the prince, 
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that he would not contract any more debts that 
should render an application to parliament neces- 
sary. After stating the particulars attending the 
original establishment of the prince, and the em- 
barrassments which arose out of the scantiness of 
his income, Mr. Sheridan said, that though he 
held no official situation about his royal highness, 
he was honoured with his confidence, and was 
often asked for his advice, chiefly from the know- 
ledge of his fixed determination to accept of no 
obligation whatever. This remark he seems to 
have made for the purpose of evincing his perfect 
independence, and to refute the calumnies which 
had been long and generally circulated against him 
on account of his intimacy at Carleton House ; 
but he now declared, in the face of parliament and 
of the country, that he never had received from 
the Prince of Wales so much as the present of a 
horse, or of a picture. Having thus vindicated 
the integrity of his own conduct and principles, 
he proceeded to exhibit a charge of the most seri- 
ous nature, which directly involved the first cha- 
racters in the kingdom, by representing the prince 
as either being a party in a system of evasive du- 
plicity, or the dupe of the most scandalous imposi- 
tion. The pledge given eight years before was 
now roundly asserted to have been done without 
his consent or privity. The disclosure of this fact, 
admitting it to have been strictly correct, was highly 
imprudent, because itaffected thereputation of every 
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person concerned. Mr. Sheridan allowed that the 
prince was bound by the engagement, as lie had 
accepted the grant which was founded upon it; but, 
he said, that at the time when the business was 
agitated, he advised his royal highness not to give 
any such promise, because it was not to be expected 
that he could himself enforce a system of econo- 
my, and was totally unprovided with servants ade- 
quate to such a task. Thus it appeared that the 
pledge was not conceived or brought forward 
without being submitted in its primary state to 
the consideration of the prince, and discussed be- 
tween him and his confidential adviser. That it 
was objected to upon substantial grounds may be 
true, but the flagitious imputation of its having 
been a device, smuggled, as it were, into the 
agreement, absolutely without making the illustri- 
ous person whom it most nearly concerned at all 
acquainted with it, was completely refuted. Mr. 
Sheridan then proceeded to state, that after dis- 
suading his royal highness from contracting any 
obligation of the nature of that now proposed to 
him, he drew up a plan of retrenchment himself, 
which met with the approbation both of the prince 
and the king to such a degree, that the former as- 
sured him the promise was relinquished. To his 
great astonishment, however, when the royal mes- 
sage was read to the house, he found that it con- 
tained this very objectionable pledge ; and on 
being asked by the prince afterwards to contradict 
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it in his place, he refused, because the message 
had been previously read to bis royal highness, 
though the latter assured him he did not under- 
stand it as conveying any promise. Such was the 
secret piece of history divulged by Mr. Sheridan 
after so long a lapse of time, and without any ap- 
parent reason for the disclosure, since nothing had 
transpired in the course of the deliberations on 
the affairs of the prince that rendered the informa- 
tion at all necessary. The obvious tendency of 
the relation unquestionably was that of placing 
the king in an unfavourable point of view, as the 
principal in an act of deception practised both 
upon his son and the parliament, for the mean 
purpose of obtaining a large pecuniary grant to 
gratify the cravings and wild waste of thoughtless 
extravagance. 

Aware that this strong language might be con- 
strued into personal disrespect to the royal family, 
Mr. Sheridan endeavoured to guard himself from 
the imputation such an interpretation would have 
produced, by throwing the whole odium upon mi- 
nisters, for not having interposed to check ex- 
penses, of which, he said, they could not pretend 
ignorance, but over which he could not prove that 
they had any control. This negligence, however, 
on the part of administration, was represented as 
tlie primary cause of the embarrassed situation of 
the prince, who had recourse to means for reliev- 
ing himself from his difficulties, which only tended 
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ultimately to increase them. An attempt had 
been made to raise a loan for him in foreign coun- 
tries ; but as that was a measure which Mr. She- 
ridan thought unconstitutional, a stop was put to 
it, and the bonds were burnt, to the great loss of 
the prince. After this, another plan of retrench- 
ment was proposed, upon which frequent consul- 
tations were held with Lord TljfUrlow, who told 
the prince, that after the promise he had made he 
must not think of applying to parliament; that he 
must avoid being of any parly in politics; but, 
above all, of exposing himself to the suspicion of 
being influenced in political opinion by his embar- 
rassments; that the only course he could pursue 
with honour was to retire from public life for a 
time, and appropriate the greater part of his in- 
come to the liquidation of his debts. Such was 
the plan agreed upon in the autumn of 1792 ; and 
how it came not to be acted upon, Mr. Sheridan 
explained, by saying that about this period his 
royal highness began to receive unsolicited advice 
from another quarter. He was told by Lord 
Loughborough that the plan savoured too much 
of French principles, and that he could easily 
guess from whom it proceeded. For his own 
part, Sheridan observed, he was of opinion, that 
to have avoided meddling in the great political 
questions then under discussion, and to have put 
his affairs in a train of adjustment, would have 
better become his high station, and tended more to 
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secure public respect than the pageantry of state 
liveries. 

By adhering to this plan of moderation and 
voluntary retrenchment, it was contended that the 
prince would have been, in point of popularity, as 
well as in rank, the second man in the kingdom, 
whereas, by the one then proposed, he would neither 
have the credit of economy, nor the power of cor- 
recting future errors. His past misconduct was 
exhibited in the harshest'point of view : he was 
set in a gilded pillory, and sent to do public pen- 
ance in an embroidered sheet. 

Throughout the whole of the discussion of this 
subject, Mr. Sheridan distinguished himself in the 
same vehement manner, and sometimes by ex- 
pressions which could not but astonish all who 
had witnessed the ardency of his zeal in defending 
the prince on former occasions. Among other 
things, he described the intended act as a pitiful 
screen to shield the heir apparent from the opera- 
tion of his bond, for soliciting of which he had no 
hesitation in pronouncing such a man unfit to 
reign over an enlightened nation. 

This outrageous language called up Colonel 
Fullarton, who reproached Sheridan in severe 
terms for betraying those secrets which had been 
entrusted to him in confidence, and concluded 
with the indignant declaration that there was not 
a beggar in the streets who would not rather live 
under a hedge than owe a shilling to the liberality 
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of the house, if thrown at him with such bitter 
taunts as those which had been vented against the 
Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Sheridan in explanation denied his having 
been the secret counsellor of his royal highness, 
to whom he never gave any advice in which he 
did not wish it were possible for the king to stand 
on one side, and the people of England on the 
other. He repeated the story which he had be- 
fore told respecting the manly conduct of Lord 
Thurlow, and the manner in which his opinion 
had been counteracted by Lord Loughborough. 
In this reply he descended to personal invectives 
against the colonel, who, as he said, had ransack- 
ed the English language to find trite sayings, and 
so obscured his speech with metaphor, and em- 
bellished it with coarse daubing, as to render it 
totally unintellible to meaner capacities. In an- 
swer to dark insinuations, Mr. Sheridan observed 
that he had never accepted the slightest favour 
from the prince, during the long period that he 
had enjoyed his confidence. 

But it is evident that this vindication of himself 
from the charge of ingratitude was no excuse for 
the intemperance of his expressions, and the vio- 
lation of secrecy. That he was not the official 
counsellor of the prince, or employed under him 
in any capacity, made little or no difference in the 
present case; for as his own character had not 
been implicated, and the public service was far 
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from requiring the detail of private conversations, 
the story, and the manner of telling it, had an in- 
vidious aspect, and neither indicated delicacy of 
sentiment towards the royal family, nor regard to 
the feelings of the other personages whose names 
were so freely mentioned. The motive for this 
extraordinary conduct appeared incidentally in the 
confession of Air. Sheridan, that he had not of late 
been a visitor at Carleton House ; the cause of 
which, though he did not expressly assign, he in- 
sinuated by saying that his opinion always had 
been that the Prince of Wales ought never to 
adopt a decided part in politics. This declaration 
was, if possible, still more unaccountable than 
any part of the business, because it was in the re- 
collection of the whole assembly that Air. Sheri- 
dan had on many occasions brought his royal 
highness prominently forward as being closely 
connected with his party. It was also known that 
at one time, and by the same advice, the prince 
went down to the House of Lords to vote with 
the minority, for no other purpose than to serve 
the private views of his political friends; and Air. 
Sheridan, among other counsels which be gave for 
the benefit of the prince, recommended the laying 
out of a large sum in the purchase of a commanding 
influence over the leading newspapers, for one of 
the principal of which the bargain was actually 
made. After all this, it was too much to reflect 
on his royal highness for taking any part in poli- 
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tics : but the truth was, that Mr. Sheridan’s anger 
had been kindled at the cool reception which he 
experienced for the freedom of his remarks on the 
conduct of the prince in delivering his sentiments 
as a peer of parliament on the state of the country. 

That neutrality, which was now a rule in the 
political code of Mr. Sheridan, would, at such a 
period, and under the alarming circumstances of the 
nation, have been extremely injudicious, as either 
indicating apathy amidst surrounding dangers, or 
more regard to old connexions than the public 
weal. Had the prince remained in a state of 
quietude when the constitution was assailed from 
within and without, and when the principles of all 
government were treated as the dreams of super- 
stition, he might possibly have obtained the com- 
mendation of those wiio affected to see nothing 
more in the encroachments of faction than the 
progress of liberty; but he would have procured 
this at the expense of that confidence which it 
was his duty to cultivate as the destined ruler of 
an extensive empire. With the feuds of parties it 
certainly would have been unwise to meddle; but 
the question then at issue was not the preference 
of one set of men, or the policy of any particular 
measures : it affected the vital system of social 
order, the existence of the monarchy, and the se- 
curity of property. Here, then, it became an im- 
perative duty on the prince to come forward with 
an open declaration of his sentiments on a subject 
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of so much interest; and this was still the more 
incumbent upon him, on account of his having 
been so long connected with the very party who 
now presumed to teach him the lesson of political 
moderation, but which certainly came with a very 
ill grace from those who had formerly initiated 
him into their mysteries, and boasted of his pa- 
tronage ; who availed themselves of his partiality 
for them at a most critical period, and made no 
scruple of anticipating a change of ministers from 
that circumstance alone, the moment he should 
be in possession of the sovereign power. Con- 
sidering these things, nothing could be more un- 
gracious, to say the least of it, than the harsh re- 
turn made to his royal highness, at a moment 
when his private happiness and public credit re- 
quired the kindest solicitude and the most gene- 
rous exertions. If afterwards he forgot the re- 
proaches which had been thus cast upon him in 
the hour of his need, not by an open enemy, but 

a confidential friend, and if he bestowed upon the 
* 

person who made such an unworthy use of his 
friendship a situation of two thousand a-year, as 
treasurer of the Duchy of Cornwall, posterity, on 
reading the parliamentary records, and considering 
the liberal manner in which the injury was obli- 
terated, will have reason to admire the magnani- 
mity of the prince, and to be disgusted with the 
morbid patriotism of his calumniator. 

Should any fastidious reader censure this lan- 
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guage as too severe, let him consider whether the 
moral character of a sovereign is of less considera- 
tion than that of a private person ; and whether, 
in order to throw a veil over the aberrations of an 
individual man of talent, it is proper to leave a 
stigma upon the reputation of his prince. The 
particulars here narrated are upon the journals of 
parliament, and are consequently interwoven in the 
history of the country ; to have passed them over, 
therefore, in this place, would have been a palpable 
infringement of literary justice; and to have touch- 
ed them slightly, out of respect to the dead, would 
have been prejudicial to truth, by leaving it a 
doubtful question whether the breach of private 
faith is reconcileable to the principle of public 
dutv. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Second Marriage of Mr. Sheridan. — Meeting of Par Ha* 
merit. — Attach upon the King.— Stale of Public Affairs . 
—Bills for the Suppression of Treason and Sedition . — 
Mr. Sheridan's Threat of Secession. — His Vindication 
of Political Societies. — Hostility to Mr. Pitt and Hi- 
shop Horsley. — Compliment to Dr. Parr. — Anecdote 
concerning the School for Scandal. — Proceedings against 
Mr. II ceres, on Account of his Tract upon Government . 
— Royal Message relative to the Slate of Francs. — Hu- 
mourous Opposition to the Dog Tax. — Dissolution of 
Parliament. — Pretended Discovery of the Manuscripts 
of Shahspeare. — Anecdotes of the Play of Vortigern. 

On the twenty- seventh of April, 179-5, Mr. She- 
ridan married Miss Hester Ogle, daughter of the 
Dean of Winchester, and nearly related to many 
of the most respectable families in the kingdom. 
The lady had only five thousand pounds from her 
father, who insisted that Sheridan should add fif- 
teen thousand more to her portion, which sum he 
was obliged to raise by the sale of shares in his 
theatre. Sometime afterwards, at the desire of the 
dean, the estate of Polesden, in Surrey, near Lea- 
therhead, was purchased, and settled upon Mrs. 
Sheridan and her issue. But one son only, named 
Charles, is the offspring of this union ; as another, 
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named Thomas, is the only survivor of the first 
marriage. 

Our attention must now again be turned to par* 
liamentary affairs ; for such was the gloomy state 
of things in consequence of the popular discon- 
tents produced by the high price of provisions, and 
the prodigious activity of the agents of sedition, 
that ministers thought it necessary to commence 
the session as early as the twenty-ninth of October, 
which day was marked by the most daring attacks 
upon the person of the king, in his passage to the 
house, and also in his return through the park. That 
there was a treasonable design against the life of the 
sovereign, was evident from the continuance of the 
outrages through the whole course of the proces- 
sion ; the horrible language which was vociferated 
by the mob; the attempt made to murder the king 
in Palace Yard ; and, lastly, the ferocious renewal 
of the assault when he was going in his private car- 
riage from St. James’s to Buckingham House. 
On account of these flagitious acts, the lords ad- 
journed till the following day ; but the king’s 
speech was taken into consideration in the lower 
house as usual. 

Mr. Sheridan displayed great eloquence on this 
occasion : and as llis Majesty had commenced his 
speech with declaring his satisfaction, that, from 
the altered state of public opinion in France, there 
was a probability of the restoration of peace, he 
fastened with singular address upon that expression. 
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which he placed in a vast variety of lights, in order 
to represent more strongly the miseries of the coun- 
try# and the disasters of the war. There was, no 
doubt, ample range for his powers, and objects 
enough upon which he could exert them with ease 
and effect ; but in playing upon the word satisfac- 
tion, and giving it a ludicrous turn at such a mo- 
ment, he betrayed little judgment, and less feeling- 
He was really surprised, he said, how ministers 
could have the front to put such words into the 
mouth of His Majesty; and that they could suffer 
the king, when he passed through his starving and 
oppressed, and sorry he was to hear, irritated and 
clamorous people, to come down to the house and 
express his satisfaction. But by far the most ex- 
traordinary part in this speech of Mr. Sheridan was, 
the charge which he brought against the British 
government of making the restoration of Louis 
XVIII. the absolute condition of peace, for which 
position there was neither proof nor probability. 

The assertion, however, if it did not afford solid 
ground of argument, opened a wide field for decla- 
mation against ministers, of whom, it was said, 
that if it were true, as it was suspected, that they 
wished to advise His Majesty to exhaust the trea- 
sures and spill the blood of the country, to restore 
the ancient tyranny of the French monarchy, they 
'deserved to lose their heads. Mr. Sheridan then 
poured out the most cruel invectives upon the 
whole house of Bourbon, who were, he said, the 
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uniform and inveterate enemies of Great Britain, 
its liberty, and its commerce; thus confining the 
national envy and rivalship to this unfortunate race, 
than which nothing could be more preposterous and 
unjust. 

It could hardly be supposed that the daring out- 
rages which had been perpetrated, when the sove- 
reign was in the discharge of the highest duty be- 
longing to his function, should pass without some 
strong measures, particularly when it was known 
that numerous associations existed for the avowed 
object of promoting a revolution, and immense as- 
semblages took place in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, where orators of the worst description en- 
deavoured to poison the minds of the ignorant, and 
to inflame the discontented. In consequence of 
these alarming appearances, a proclamation was is- 
sued, enjoining magistrates and loyal subjects to 
exert themselves in preventing and suppressing all 
unlawful meetings, and the dissemination of sedi- 
tious publications. Such was the indignation ex- 
cited by the infamous assault upon the king, that 

on leaving the house it was immediately cleared 

* 

of all strangers, and a consultation held by the 
Lords in what manner to proceed upon such an 
emergency. An address to Ilis Majesty was re- 
solved upon, and a conference with the Commons 
requested for their concurrence. Both houseshav- 
ing agreed in the proposed measure, on the sixth of 
November, Lord Grenville brought in a bill for the 

VOL. II. y 
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better security of the king’s person and government 
against treasonable practices; and three days after* 
wards a similar proposition was made in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Pitt, who proved satisfacto- 
rily, to every unprejudiced understanding, that new 
legislative powers were wanting to invigorate the 
arm of the magistrate, and prevent those evils 
which were ripening fast to the injury of the public 
peace, and the imminent ruin of the constitution. 

After what had so recently occurred, and from 
the glaring evidence which appeared in all direc- 
tions of a tendency to anarchy and revolution, 
something at least like moderation ought to have 
distinguished the proceedings of the opposition. So 
far, however, was this from being the case, that it 
would not be .easy to point out in the history of 
parliament more inflammatory harangues than were 
uttered while these bills were in progress. In the 
upper house, the late Marquis of Lansdown ven- 
tured to express his persuasion that the attack upon 
the king was a ministerial plot, and an alarm-bell to 
frighten the people into subjection ; in other words, 
that it was a scheme planned and executed by mi- 
nisters themselves,’ for the purpose of continuing 
their power. Wild and extravagant as this idea 
was, more characteristic of an inhabitant of Bedlam 
than an enlightened statesman, it was caught and 
amplified by some of the leading men of the same 
party in the other house. When the bid was moved 
for, Mr. Sheridan replied in a very strong and 
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sarcastic manner to Mr. Wilberforce, whom he re.* 
pached bitterly for his inconsistency in support* 
ing a measure, which, as he said, violated the fun- 
damental principles of the Rill of Rights. After 
proceeding in this manner for some time, he under- 
took the defence of the meetings in the fields near 
Copenhagen House, Which he described as peace- 
able, sober, and conformable to the principles of 
the constitution. Having thus vindicated those 
tumultuary assemblies, where sedition was preach- 
ed by a set of demagogues, whose talents and mo- 
rals were just fitted to operate upon the worst pas- 
sions of the rabble, Mr. Sheridan more than insi- 
nuated that the system of terror was the contri- 
vance of government, and therefore, instead of the 
connexion which had been attempted to be made 
out between the proceedings at Copenhagen House, 
and the outrage on His Majesty, that outrage, he 
said, might probably be traced to some one of the 
army of spies, who, having been thrown out of 
employ in consequence of plots being discredited, 
and the suspension of the habeas corpus act being 
repealed, might be desirous of reviving the trade 
of alarm, and might think too that this measure 
would be grateful to ministers, by affording them 
a plausible pretext to destroy the liberties of the 
country. From the general distrust which he had 
of every fresh attempt to create alarm, he was led 
to couclude, he said, that if ministers should follow 
up the enquiry with respect to the authors of the 

y S 
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outrage, it' would end in the execution of one of 
their own spies. 

The utmost stretch of human credulity or chris- 
tian charity can never induce the belief that this 
was really the opinion of any man of common un- 
derstanding, either in or out of parliament; be- 
cause, to warrant such a supposition, he must make 
up his mind to the conviction that the whole body 
of ministers had no more regard for the life of the 
sovereign than for their own safety and reputation. 
If these outrageous proceedings were the contri- 
vance of the persons in power, they must have been 
the weakest as well as the wickedest of men, by 
having recourse to those means for their support, 
which were the most likely to prove their destruc- 
tion, and to cover them with infamy. But reason- 
ing upon such a visionary theme would be almost 
as absurd as the presumption on which it rested ; 
and the only apology to he offered for those who 
advanced it is the undefined privilege of parliamen- 
tary debate, which, after all, will neither satisfy the 
moralist on the point of liberality, nor the politician 
on that of general utility. If the opposition really 
believed that the outrages which had been com- 
mitted originated with ministers for the basest of 
all purposes, something more was necessary on 
their part than declamation; and if they went only 
upon surmise and imagination, whatever may be 
said of their ingenuity, it will be impossible to give 
them credit for candour or generosity. But “ it is 
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pleasant to see the engineer hoist with his own 
petard and of this the conduct of the party exhi- 
bited a curious illustration, for the shape in which 
they framed their accusation against the govern- 
ment, for contriving fictitious plots, and fabri- 
cating artificial conspiracies, plainly proved that 
the representation was a political device to colour 
their resistance to the bill then in progress for the 
security of the sovereign, and the preservation of 
public peace. 

Mr. Sheridan and his friends seem to have 
thought, that by giving this turn to the shocking 
scenes which had so recently occurred, they should 
at once find a strong plea for opposing the vigorous 
measures which were now adopting, and render 
ministers odious in the general estimation. The 
populace are sooner led by their passions than by 
their reason; and this mode of attacking ministers 
was well calculated to inflame the disaffected, and 
to create prejudice among those who were too 
violent, either to pause for reflection, or to take 
the trouble of examining the evidence of facts and 
the balance of probabilities. But however effec- 
tual such a course might be in its operation on 
spirits of that description, it is inconceivable how 
men ot enlarged minds could suppose that they 
had the least chance of making auy impression by 
it upon a d* liberative assembly. Mr. Sheridan, 
indeed, a fleeter) a conviction that In*, should pro- 
duce that effect, by expressing his resolution to 
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oppose the bill in every stage of the committee a* 
well as out of it, aod in the detail as well as in 
the principle. “ For my part,*' said he, “ if this 
bill shall pass, I shall think myself unworthy to 
continue any longer the prattling representative of 
a dumb and enslaved people ; and l shall consider 
this house as unworthy of the exception which 
secures to its members that freedom of discussion 
which they will then have so justly forfeited.” 

In combating th’e bill, through every step of its 
progress, he was as good as his word ; and it must 
be confessed, that he displayed equal energy and 
eloquence, acuteness in framing his objections, 
and power of language in the application of them. 
The late trials and acquittal of the parties charged 
"With treason afforded, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, much in support of the assumption that 
confederacies to overturn the government did not 
exist; but even granting the most that could be 
made of this, it remained with the opposition to 
shew, that the political meetings and societies 
then multiplying were perfectly innoxious, and 
might be safely permitted to accumulate strength, 
without any reasonable cause of apprehension. 
Mr. Sheridan thought they might, and that their 
loyalty to the person of the king was unquestion- 
able: while all the world knew, that in these as- 
"semblies monarchy itself was reprobated as an 
usurpation of the natural rights of mankind, and 
that the lawfulness of regicide was maintained in 
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the lectures of the orators, and in the tracts which 
they circulated. 

Throughout the debates which arose on the 
measures proposed to repress these incipient ten- 
dencies to a revolution, Mr. Sheridan defended the 
London Corresponding Society, and the branches 
which had ramified out of it in various directions, 
contending, from his own knowledge, that the 
charges against those associations were wholly un- 
founded, that the real objects which they had in 
view were a change of ministers, the restoration, 
of peace, and parliamentary reform. In one of the 
most intemperate of his speeches on this occasion, 
Mr. Sheridan said that riots, tumults, and insur- 
rections, had been frequent in almost every coun- 
try throughout England, and that His Majesty’s 
troops had often been called upon to shed the blood 
of his subjects. “ Now to what,” he exclaimed, 
“ was the temper of irritation in so many parts of 
the country to be ascribed ? — Not to any exertions 
of the London Corresponding Society ; for these 
symptoms had appeared in quarters where it had. 
no influence : they were, therefore, to be ascribed 
to the general state of pressure arising from the 
war, to the apprehensions of approaching scarcity, 
and in some instances to the actual ravages of fa- 
mine.” But the conclusion was marked by a 
doctrine the most singular, perhaps, ever broached, 
in the heat of political controversy; for Mr. She- 
ridan maintained that the whole representative 
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body there assembled were the servants of the 
people of England, and that they voted and acted 
in that house not in their individual capacity, but 
as the agents and attornies of others. This cer- 
tainly is a theory on the constitution of parliament 
which has the merit of novelty; but there was a 
period when the deliberate exhibition of it, even 
in the warmth of a debate, would not have been 
suffered to pass without a strong vote of censure, 
as being a direct attack on the independent privi- 
leges of the commons no less than upon those of 
the crown. Parliament is called by the king’s 
writ, and returned by the qualified electors; but 
the members are no more the attornies of the one 
than they are of the other, unless attornies have 
the power of making laws to bind their clients. 
It seemed necessary to notice this paradoxical po- 
sition) and some other observations which occa- 
sionally fell from the same quarter, because the 
zeal of Mr, Sheridan for the constitutional liberties 
of the country has been so often mentioned in ex- 
tenuation of his violence against other men, aud 
particularly of his conduct during these proceed- 
ings, in arraigning government with the foul design 
of destroying the liberties of the people. They 
who brought a charge of this heinous nature ought 
to have governed their own temper and language 
with great discretion ; but both Mr. Eox, and his 
eloquent adherent, made strange havoc with the 
principles of that very constitution which they 
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described as being in jeopardy through the infrac- 
tions of ministers. The leader of the opposition 
made no scruple of avowing it as his fixed senti- 
merit, that in the event of passing the bill, it would 
give him little anxiety if it should be found im- 
practicable to suppress the spirit of resistance. 
This doctrine he maintained repeatedly, making, 
without any qualification, the question of obe- 
dience on the part of the people a matter of expe- 
dience, and not of duty or morality. 

Mr. Sheridan, in defending the language of his 
friend against Mr. Windham, who had denounced 
it as a call to rebellion, avowed the sentiment more 
explicitly, and declared that if a degraded and 
oppressed majority of the people applied to him, 
he w'ould advise them to acquiesce in those bills 
only as long as resistance was imprudent. How 
the opinion of the majority of the people was to 
be collected, he did not condescend to explain, 
but he said enough to arm the discontented with 
a plausible pretext for opposing any statutes that 
might be obnoxious to them, and, by consequence, 
for resisting the operation of the laws in any case, 
whenever it might be deemed necessary to make 
the stand. All the sophistry in the world cannot 
get rid of the inference; for if the people have a 
right to determine the boundaries of obedience, 
and to make prudence the rule by which they are 
to be guided in the construction of duty, then 
authority is at an end, and anarchy begins. When 
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Mr. Sheridan gave this boundless latitude to licen- 
tiousness, he did no more than pay a tribute of 
respeet to Mr. Pitt in comparing him to Robes- 
pierre, and running the parallel to the extremity of 
virulent malignity by the force of his imagination. 

In the course of this fiery conflict, many peti- 
tions were presented to the house against the le- 
gislative measures then pending for the security of 
the laws and constitution. How things of this 
nature are managed, and with what facility signa- 
tures are obtained on such occasions, no person 
who has paid the slightest attention to the political 
history of this reign need to be told. Among the 
petitions which were brought forward at this time, 
was one from Rochester; but though it was sub- 
scribed by fifteen hundred names, Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, the county member, thought it his 
duty to 6tate that not more than one hundred and 
fifty of these were the signatures of freemen of that 
city. The honourable member at the same time 
reflected very severely upon the couduct of the 
mayor, in suffering, not long before, a scandalous 
procession to disgrace Rochester, for the purpose 
of throwing contempt upon the bishop, whose 
effigy was publicly burnt. This circumstance was 
alone sufficient to shew in what spirit the petition 
had originated, and with what views it was manu- 
factured. Mr. Sheridan, therefore, would have 
acted prudently in suffering the information to pass 
without the exercise of his wit ; but the opportu- 
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nity was too alluring for him to avoid the display 
of his talent at humour. Having made some ob- 
servations on a petition from Birmingham, he 
proceeded to say a word or two upon the Rochester 
tale, which, if the case had permitted, be said, 
would have come with a better grace, so far as 
merely related to the name, from the neighbouring 
city of Canterbury, as it was of that species which 
is commonly called a Canterbury tale. He con- 
ceived, however, that the story was not at all 
entitled to credit, so far as it involved the persons 
who subscribed the petition. He deprecated the 
circumstance that related to a right reverend 
prelate, but suspected it had arisen from a state- 
ment in the public papers, which he hoped was 
a misrepresentation, as he could not for a moment 
imagine any learned and dignified person could be 
so indiscreet, and so ignorant of the principles of 
our constitution, as to say, “ that the mass of the 
people had nothing to do with the laws but to obey 
them.** 

The prelate here alluded to was the late learned 
and venerable Bishop Horsley, upon whom much 
obloquy has been poured, for an assertion in the 
House of Lords, which, like most other abstract 
propositions, when wrested from the context, may 
be construed to any bad sense that craft can devise 
or prejudice may fancy. But the meaning of the 
bishop was obvious to every mao of sense and 
liberality; and even without an explanation, the 
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position is a stubborn truth, and a self-evident 
principle in every moral and political creed, except 
that which gives to the people an indefinite right 
to set bounds to their own obedience, and to over- 
turn the laws whenever the same shall be offensive 
to their feelings. 

Mr. Sheridan, the same evening, was more 
felicitous and commendable in the eulogy paid to 
an old friend and school-fellow ; for having pre- 
sented two petitions from Warwick, he observed, 
that as some stress had been laid upon the respec- 
tability of signatures, he would state, that the 
first person whose name was to these petitions was 
that of Lord Dormer; and the third, that of a man, 
who, though no bishop, was by his unrivalled 
worth, and unr vailed learning, entitled to the 
respect and esteem of every person : — he meant 
Dr. Samuel Parr. 

During the discussion of the bill for preventing 
seditious meetings, an observation fell from one of 
the law members, justifying, by the history of the 
stage, the clause which restrained political lectures 
to licensed places; on which Mr. Sheridan took 
the opportunity of explaining the origin of that 
restriction, and of relating an anecdote to shew 
how the power of the licenser w r as sometimes 
abused. 

On the night before the first appearance of the 
School for Scandal, he was informed that it could 
not be performed, as a license was refused. It 
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happened at this time that there was a famous city 
contest for the office of Chamberlain, between 
John Wilkes and Bond Hopkins. The latter had 
been charged with some practices similar to those 
of Moses the Jew, in lending money to young men 
under age ; and it was supposed that the charac- 
ter of the play was levelled at him, in order to 
injure him in the election, in which he was sup- 
ported by the ministerial interest. 

In the warmth of such a contest,, the piece was 
represented as a factious and seditious opposition 
to a court candidate. He, however, went to the 
Earl of Hertford, then Lord Chamberlain, who 
laughed at the affair, and gave the license. For 
his own part, Mr. Sheridan said, he deemed a 
theatre no fit place for politics, nor could he think 
much of the principles or taste of the man who 
should wish to introduce them into stage repre- 
sentation. With respect to the London stage, the 
fact was, that the players were considered as the 
king’s servants, and the theatre the king’s theatre; 
therefore it was natural that no pieces should be 
permitted that were disagreeable to Ilis Majesty. 
He concluded this speech with declaring that if 
the bill passed into a law, it would either be the 
final doom of liberty in this country, or that it 
must lead to those dreadful scenes of distraction 
and commotion, which every man must deprecate, 
and which he would almost father die than be com- 
pelled to witness. 
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The bill, however, did pass, notwithstanding 
this strong denunciation, and alarming predictions, 
which happily were so far from being realized, 
that the internal tranquillity of the country was 
thereby secured; and though Mr. Sheridan inti- 
mated that he should be no longer inclined to act 
as the representative of deaf and dumb constituents, 
he continued for many years to sit in the House of 
Commons, affording amusement by hie wit, and 
astonishing strangers by his elocution, even when 
he was most erratic in his sallies, and sophistical 
in his arguments. 

While this business occupied the attention of 
parliament, another arose incidentally out of it, 
of a very extraordinary description, involving 
the opposition in the charge of tyranny and per- 
secution, which they were so forward in bringing 
against administration. If there be any one sub- 
ject more than another which Englishmen have a 
right to examine with perfect freedom, and to 
publish their opinions thereon, provided they do 
it dispassionately, and without any malevolent 
intention, it is the origin of government, and the 
principles of legislation. On this privilege there 
can hardly exist a difference of sentiment; and of 
all men, those calling themselves Whigs are the 
last who should venture to infringe the right, or 
attempt to punish any person for the exercise of 
it, even when he advances extravagant doctrines, 
and such as may lead to dangerous conclusions. 
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Yet in violation of the boasted principles of the 
party, and the practice which had been uniformly 
defended by them, in regard to political disqui- 
sition, a complaint was formally made by Mr. 
Sturt on the publication of a pamphlet entituled 
Thoughts on the English Government,** which, 
though anonymous, was known to be the produc- 
tion of Mr. John Reeves, the founder of the loyal 
associations, and a9 such peculiarly obnoxious to 
the opposition. In this performance the author 
treated the subject historically ; and in that view 
he considered the monarchy as the root out of 
which the other branches of the constitution ori- 
ginally sprung. 

Now, whatever may be thought of the meta- 
phor, the fact is certain, that the peerage emanated 
from the crown ; and it neither requires the labour 
of the antiquary, nor the skill of the lawyer, to 
prove that the sovereignty was entire in England 1 , 
for all the functions of government before any 
thing like the election of represen tatiVtes to par- 
liament had existence ; and that even when it had, 
those knights and burgesses were summoned by 
the writ of the king to such place and at such 
times as suited his pleasure. How the constitu- 
tion has been gradually improved is another ques- 
tion ; but he who shall pretend to treat the sub- 
ject as an historical enquiry, mu9t take it as he 
finds it, and beginning at the fountain head, pro- 
ceed downwards to the period when it arrived at 
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its present state of comparative perfection. The 
author of the pamphlet so pursued the investiga- 
tion ; and yet his performance was stigmatized as 
being a rank libel upon that constitution, the his- 
tory of which it professed to trace, and the pro- 
gressive vigour of which it elaborately defended. 
When, however, the party thought that this-pub- 
Jication would enable them to gain a triumph over 
government, by blowing up the loyal associations, 
they commenced a furious attack on Mr. Reeves 
and his pamphlet, as having no other object than 
that of undermining the constitution. Mr. Sturt, 
who began the operations, was considered as too 
violent and insignificant to have the direction of 
the business, which was then entrusted to the 
management of Mr. Sheridan; and on the twenty- 
sixth of November he made a motion that the 
pamphlet in question was a malicious, scandalous, 
and seditious libel, highly reflecting on the glori- 
ous revolution, containing matters tending to 
create jealousies and divisions among His Majes- 
ty's subjects, to alienate their affections from our 
present happy form of government, as established 
in kings, lords, and commons, and to subvert the 
true principles of our free constitution; and that 
the said pamphlet is a high breach of the privileges 
of this house. 

It is unnecessary to make any abstract of the 
speeches which were delivered on this extraordi- 
nary occasion ; and the admirers of the opposition 
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will have no reason to complain of an omission 
which throws into shade what nothing could jus- 
tify. The crime of Mr. Reeves was not that of 
writing and printing a discourse upon government, 
but of having instituted those societies, which, in 
a season of imminent danger, had essentially con- 
tributed to save the constitution. On this ac- 
count alone did Mr. Sheridan and his political 
friends endeavour to bring down upon him the 
vengeance of the bouse, by moving that one of 
the books should be burnt by the hangman in 
New Palace Yard, and another at the Royal Ex- 
change; but this W’as not the worst, for the mo- 
tion went in express terms to call the author to 
the bar of the house, and for an application to His 
Majesty to remove him from any place of trust 
that he might then hold. This extraordinary de- 
mand, which went to punish an author without 
enquiry, and to pronounce his book a libel with- 
out any trial, came from the very quarter which 
had on all occasions most strenuously advocated 
the liberty of the press, even when that liberty 
had exceeded the bounds of all decorum. Mr. 
Erskine, who had not long before defended the 
publication of Paine’s Rights of Alan with his 
wonted eloquence, and in the speech which he 
delivered on that trial contended ably for the pri- 
vilege of investigating the origin of government, 
and the abuses of it, to the greatest extent, now 
supported a motion, which, if it had been carried, 
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would have made all political enquiry dangerous 
to those who should enter upon it, without being 
previously assured of the protection of party. The 
House of Commons, however, was happily saved 
from the disgrace of assuming the power of an in- 
quisition, or star chamber; and the alleged libel, 
on the motion of Mr. Dundas, was remitted to the 
Court of King’s Bench, on the prosecution of the 
crown, where the author was acquitted, in spite 
of the prediction of Mr. Erskine, who said that 
the jury impannelled to try the cause would feel 
themselves involved as parties no less than the 
House of Commons who ordered the prosecution; 
which intimation was calculated for no other pur- 
pose than that of creating prejudice against the 
man who was to be put upon his trial. If any 
thing could add to the extreme absurdity and in- 
justice of this transaction, it was that of calling 
the vindictive and summary mode of punishment, 
originally proposed, an example of lenity and 
mercy, though this was nothing less than fixing 
a public brand upon an author, without giving him 
an opportunity of defending himself, and depriving 
him of his bread, by a vote of the House of Com- 
mons, for no other offence than that of writing 
parabolically upon so grave a subject as the origin 
of government. Mr. Sheridan might well justify 
the proceeding which he recommended by the 
anomalous case of Dr. Sacheverel, whose impeach- 
ment for two foolish sermons, which nobody would 
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otherwise have read, stands an everlasting mo- 
nument of national folly, and the madness of 
party. 

But this was not the only strange act of incon- 
sistency which marked the history of opposition at 
the close of that year; for when a message from 
the throne was brought down to the house, signi- 
fying the readiness of His Majesty to meet any 
pacific disposition on the part of the enemy, Mr. 
Sheridan moved a long amendment to the propos- 
ed address, in which the grounds of the war were 
reprobated, and parliament was called upon to re- 
tract all its resolutions and proceedings in the sup- 
port of it. That the House of Commons could be 
so far lost to the sense of what was due to its own 
dignity and consistency, as to commit such an act 
of suicidical insanity, was not to be supposed; and 
it must have been equal weakness in those who 
proposed it, if they really imagined that their 
force of numbers or reasoning was sufficient to 
induce the adoption of the amendment. It ob- 
tained, indeed, as a matter of course, the zealous 
support of Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey, whose argu- 
ments, however, were so successfully repelled, 
that no division took place, and the address was 
carried. How men, who had on so many occa- 
sions been loud and clamorous for peace, could all 
at once throw a damp upon an overture to that ef- 
fect, when it came from the throne, may appear 
very unaccountable; but the truth is, the proposi- 
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tjon was offensive to them on that very account, 
and because it did not originate with themselves. 
Their object was to make the negociation for 
peace the triumph of party, otherwise they could 
not, with any regard to their repeated professions, 
have placed impediments in the way of govern- 
ment, when it came voluntarily forward to express 
an inclination so congenial to what they had them- 
selves declared to be the prevailing desire of their 
hearts, and indispensably necessary tor the salva- 
tion of the country. It is true that Mr. Sheridan 
presumed to call the sincerity of the minister in 
question ; but this, so far from making any altera- 
tion in the case, only marked the impolicy of op- 
position, who, by declining to raise any obstacles 
of their own which might furnish Mr. Pitt with 
an excuse for persevering in the war, would have 
effectually brought his integrity to the test; and 
in the event of detecting his duplicity, would, as 
a matter of course, have ensured his downfall. 

During the remainder of this session, which 
continued till the middle of May, and then ter- 
minated with a dissolution of parliament, Mr. 
Sheridan chiefly distinguished himself by his dili- 
gence in moving an enquiry into the particulars of 
the expedition to the West Indies, under Sir 
Charles Grey, and the still more disastrous one in 
favour of the French royalists to Quiberon. On 
both subjects he displayed his talent for strong re- 
presentation and high colouring with considerable 
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effect; particularly in depicting the sufferings of 
the unfortunate men who had perished on these 
occasions, and which, as might be expected, were 
attributed to the bad conduct and negligence of 
ministers. Another topic, on which his descrip- 
tive powers were employed very happily, though 
less pathetically, was the motion for a tax upon 
dogs, made by Mr. Dent, and which Mr. Sheridan 
criticised in a strain of humour that was irresisti- 
ble. In regard to the bill itself, he said that he 
never met with one more extraordinarily worded; 
and the folly of it extended even to the title;, for 
instead of being designated “ A Tax Bill/* it was 
called A Bill for the better Protection of the Per- 
sons and Properl}' of Ilis Majesty’s Subjects against 
the Evil arising from the Increase of Dogs, by 
subjecting the keeping or having such Dogs to a 
Duty.” So that instead of supposing, as it had 
generally been, that dogs were better than watch- 
men for the protection of property, people might 
be led to imagine that dogs were guilty of all the 
burglaries usually committed. In the preamble also 
there was the same species of phraseology ; for it 
begins — “ Whereas many dangers, accidents, and 
inconveniences,” (which to be sure was a beauti- 
ful climax) “ had happened to the cattle and other 
property of His Majesty’s subjects/-* Now he 
had never before heard of any particular accidents 
happening to property from the hydrophobia, ex- 
cept in the case of cattle. In the Adventurer, in- 
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deed, he remembered a sort of whimsical account 
of a dog that bit a hog in the streets, the hog bit a 
farmer, and the farmer bit a cow; but what was 
most extraordinary, each conveyed his peculiar 
quality to the other; for the hog barked like a 
dog, the farmer grunted like a hog, and the cow 
did her best to talk like the farmer. Something 
like this disposition, he supposed, must have been 
in inanimate things also, by the honourable geutle- 
tnan’s looking so carefully after property; for un- 
less an instance had occurred of furniture behav- 
ing^ in a disorderly manner, or a dumb waiter’s 
barking, in consequence of the l^dropnobia, he 
conceived such a phrase could not have been in- 
troduced. Much more in the same sarcastic vein 
followed, with some judicious objections to the 
motion, on the general ground of policy and hu- 
manity, which ended in its rejection. 

Parliament being dissolved on the twentieth of 
May, Mr. Sheridan repaired to Stafford, where he 
was re-elected without opposition, and where he 
certainly enjoyed great popularity. 

Not long before this he became concerned in 
some degree in an affair which made an uncom- 
mon noise, and excited a very lively interest for 
the time among literary enquirers. This was the 
pretended discovery of numerous papers, purport- 
ing to have been the original autographs of Shak- 
speare, and deeds appertaining to his family. The 
mass was large, and the variety of contents such 
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as to render the fabrication one of the most extra- 
ordinary in the history of impostures. Mr. Samuel 
Ireland, in whose possession these relics were, had 
the reputation of being a man of taste; but what 
gave the whole an air of suspicion was the con- 
cealment of the source from whence he drew these 
invaluable treasures. 

Men of letters crowded to inspect the pretended 
relics of the immortal bard ; and some of the most 
learned men in the kingdom gave an unqualified 
assent to their authenticity. Among these multi- 
farious papers was an entire copy of the tragedy of 
Lear, and an original play never heard of before, 
upon the Saxon history of Vortigern and Rowena. 
For this last piece, the proprietors of Drury Lane 
Theatre entered into an agreement, with the inten- 
tion of bringing it out that season ; and if any reli- 
ance is to be placed upon the declaration of the 
young man, with whom the whole fabrication ori- 
ginated, Mr. Sheridan was no less a believer in the 
legitimacy of the papers than his old friend and tu- 
tor, Dr. Parr. As the history of this transaction is 
of itself curious, and connected with the subject of 
these Memoirs, some account of the negociation 
for the play, and the circumstances attending its 
exhibition, may be amusing to the reader. 

In the narrative of the forgery, published by the 
younger Ireland, he says, that being considerably 
under eighteen when he wrote the Play of Vorti- 
gern, he was so unacquainted with the proper 
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length of a drama, as to be compelled to count the 
number of lines in one of Shakspeare’s plays, and 
on that standard to frame his own. The piece 
which he chose happening to be uncommonly long, 
his consequently became so likewise ; and when 
completed, it contained above two thousand eight 
hundred lines. Upon observing this, Mr. Sheridan 
remarked that the purchase was at any rate a good 
one, as there were two plays and a half instead of 
one. 

But the agreement, it is said, did not take place 
without much enquiry ar.d many conversations; in 
one of which, when the elder Ireland had been 
very lavish in his encomiums upon the poet, Mr. 
Sheridan remarked, if we are to believe what has 
been narrated by the principal in this extraordinary 
affair, that however high Shakspeare might stand 
in the estimation of the public in general, he did 
not, for his part, regard him in that exalted light, 
although he allowed the brilliancy of his ideas and 
the penetration of his mind. 

Notwithstanding this criticism upon the poetical 
character of Shakspeare, it appears that Mr. She- 
ridan was not without some apprehensions about 
the value of the bargain which he was making; for 
we are told, that, previous to the signing of the 
agreement, he and Richardson went to inspect the 
fair copy of the play which had been made from the 
manuscript. After perusing several pages, Mr. 
Sheridan came to one line which was not strictly 
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correct, upon which, turning to Mr. Ireland, he 
remarked : “ This is rather strange ; for though you 
are acquainted with my opinion as to Shakspeare, 
yet, be it as it may, he certainly always wrote 
poetry.** Having perused a few pages further, he 
again paused, and laying down the manuscript, 
spoke to the following effect : “ There are cer- 
tainly some bold ideas; but they are crude and 
undigested. It is very odd; one would think that 
Shakspeare must have been very young when he 
wrote the play. As to the doubting whether it be 
really his, or not, w ho can possibly look at the pa- 
pers and not believe them ancient?” 

After some procrastination, the terms for the 
purchase were settled, by which it was agreed that 
Mr. Sheridan should pay down three hundred 
pounds, and that the profits of the performance for 
the first sixty nights should be equally divided be- 
tween the proprietors of the theatre and Mr. Ire- 
land, after deducting the necessary expenses. Pub- 
lic expectation was very much on the alert when 
the play was announced ; and at the time of its per- 
formance every seat in the boxes had been pre- 
viously taken, so that many, after paying full prices 
for the first places, were obliged to descend into 
the pit. Suspicions, however, had already gather- 
ed strong against the validity of the piece as the ge- 
nuine offspring of the poet whose name it bore, and 
these increased rapidly during the representation, 
till Mr* Kemble, who personated Vortigern, by his 
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emphatic delivery of one fatal line, put the finish- 
ing stroke to the solemn mockery of the farce. The 
passage which gave the death-blow to this exqui- 
site piece of mummery was a bombastic descrip- 
tion of death, and such an one as neither the actor 
could pronounce, nor the audience listen to, with- 
out laughter. Yet we are assured that Mr. She- 
ridan was much displeased on this occasion, and 
said that he had nothing to do with the private 
piques arid animosities of Mr. Kemble, or whether 
he approved of the manuscripts or not ; that he re- 
garded that genii man merely as a servant of the 
theatre; and that it was consequently his duty to 
have exerted himself to the utmost for the benefit 
of his employers. 

Here, perhaps, another anecdote may be pro- 
perly introduced on the same authority. The au- 
thor of this singular imposition, which undoubt- 
edly evinced equal ingenuity and industry, says 
that at an early period of his life he imbibed a fond- 
ness for theatrical pursuits, which was increased by 
his performance in a private play, exhibited at the 
house of Mr. Sheridan, in Bruton Street. The 
piece selected on that occasion was the opera of the 
Gentle Shepherd, which was followed by Bon-Ton, 
and the parts were filled by young persons. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Negotiations for Peace , and their Failure,—- Motion of 
Censure against Mr Pitt — Sarcastic Reflection of Mr, 
ll'i/her force . — 1 lotion Respecting the Imprisonment of 
La layette. — Mr. Sheridan's extravagant Character 
o f that General . — Distressed State of the Country.— 
Stoppage of the Bank. — .Jocularity of Mr Sheridan 
on that Subject. — Altercation with Mr. Rose — Mutiny 
in the Channel Fleet.— Noble Conduct of Mr, Sheridan 
on that Occasion ■ — His Speech on Mr. Grey's Motion 
for ]*arliawentary Reform. 

The sincerity of the British cabinet, in its pa- 
cific professions, was manifested so clearly by the 
negociations which took place with the heads of the 
brench government, and the sending over Lord 
Malmesbury to treat with them at Paris, that even 
Mr. Fox could not help giving his approbation to 
ministers for their conduct in this instance, and 
saying that they deserved universal support. Mr. 
Sheridan also signified his acquiescence in the re- 
solutions brought forward by Mr. Pitt, for pro- 
viding a more effective force to defend the country 
in consequence of the threats of invasion held out 
by the enemy. This spirit of conciliation and can- 
dour, however, was of ephemeral duration ; for Mr. 
Fox, in a debate on the cavalry bill, the object of 
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which was to raise a body of local troops to servo 
for internal defence, launched out again into an at- 
tack upon ministers, for which he was severely cen- 
sured in his turn by Mr. Ryder, whostated that the 
speech which he had just heard was such as might 
have composed a manifesto for a French general on 
the invasion of Ireland. This drew upon the mi- 
nisterial advocate the whole weight of Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s eloquence; and not content with eulogizing 
his friend to the skies, as the most exalted and en- 
lightened of patriots, he exhibited, by way of con- 
trast, the most disgusting picture of the men in 
power, who were, he said, begrimed and black with 
infamy, defeated by their enemies, and degraded 
in the eyes of all Europe. But the whole fury of 
the party was collected and discharged soon after, 
on a motion made by Mr. Fox, for a vote of censure 
upon Mr. Pitt, in having advanced money to the 
Emperor of Germany without the consent of par- 
liament. 

The circumstances attending this charge were 
rather curious, for the whole arose out of the infor- 
mation given by Mr. Pitt himself, when, in stating 
to the house the particulars relating to the supplies, 
he observed, that during the vacancy after the dis- 
solution of parliament, the pressing exigency of the 
emperor’s affairs had rendered immediate assistance 
from this country indispensably necessary. This 
was accordingly granted ; and by that means our 
ally had been enabled to carry on his military ope* 
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tat ions with vigour, which otherwise must have 
been paralysed. At the time when this commu- 
nication was made to the house, not the smallest 
notice was taken of it by those who were so vigi- 
lant on all occasions to raise an outcry against the 
malversations of ministers, and their infractions of 
the constitution. After some time however had 
elapsed, Mr. Fox gave notice of a motion, that mi- 
nisters, in granting a loan to the emperor, without 
the consent of parliament, had been guilty of a 
high crime and misdemeanour. This tremendous 
threat he accompanied with the scandalous expres- 
sion, that he hoped the subject would dc taken up 
without doors; which conveyed as plain an encou- 
ragement to the people in favour of resistance and 
outrage, as another declaration which he made 
about the same time, that under existing circum- 
stances the constitution was not worth fighting for. 
The object upon whom all this tempest was pour- 
ed, remained, however, as unmoved, amidst the 
pealing elements of denunciation, invective, and 
menace, as a rock of adamant; and with perfect 
coolness urged his adversary to put all his threat- 
enings into immediate execution. Mr. Fox car- 
ried bis enmity, upon this occasion, to such a length, 
that while the country was in danger of being at- 
tacked by the enemy, he exerted himself with the 
utmost diligence to prevent the granting of the sup- 
plies necessary for its defence ; though the minister 
solemnly adjured him not to commit so flagraut an 
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injury in that momentous period, but to reserve all 
his vengeance for the promised season of forma) ac- 
cusation, and the devoted object of his animosity. 

On the fourteenth of December, the charge was 
brought forward in a regular motion, which was 
seconded by Mr. Alderman Combe, in compliance, 
as he said, with the instructions of his constituents, 
who, at a public meeting, had prejudged a ques- 
tion on which they could have no information, and 
found the minister guiltyupon the reports of news- 
papers and the vociferous declamations of ignorant 
orators. Mr. Pitt, so far from shrinking under the 
accumulated torrent, stood bold in his integrity, 
the conscious rectitude of his intentions, and the 
justice of the transaction which had raised all this 
storm. He admitted the fact, and acknowledged 
his responsibility to the- fullest extent which his 
enemies could maintain ; after which, he became 
the assailant in his turn, by proving that what Mr. 
Fox now condemned with so much vehemence he 
had himself practised when in place. He also prov- 
ed, by reference to history, that this act, which was 
so severely branded as a novelty equally unknown 
and dangerous, had been adopted on various occa- 
sions, from the beginning of the reign of Anne to 
that of George II, ; but he scorned to shelter him- 
self under the authority of precedents ; he justified 
the principle, and claimed praise for that which his 
adversaries alleged against him as a crime. So con- 
vincing were his arguments, and candid his state- 
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ments, that, in several instances, members who 
came down with hesitating minds, and some ac- 
tually prepared to vote for the proposed censure, 
became converts to what they were satisfied was 
the triumph of truth and for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. An amendment to the motion was made and 
carried, which not only took away its sting, but 
changed it into a resolution, approving of what had 
been done as a justifiable and proper exercise of 
the discretion vested in His Majesty’s ministers by 
the vote of credit, and calculated to produce con- 
sequences which had proved highly advantageous 
to the common cause, and to the genera] interests 
of Europe. On the motion thus amended, Mr. 
Sheridan animadverted with keen severity, exhaust- 
ing all the stores of his wit and humour to expose 
the conduct of the minister, and the weakness of 
those who had been overcome by his commanding 
eloquence. He defended his honourable friend, 
Alderman Combe, who had come down instructed 
not to hear reason, and to act upon his own judg- 
ment, but to vote according to the dictates of a 
Common Hall ; and after running hastily over the 
precedents which had been cited by Mr. Pitt, he 
concluded with an apostrophe to the shade of the 
venerable and illustrious Chatham, contemplating 
the public conduct of his son with indignation. 
** Of all the ministers that ever directed the affairs 
of this country,’* said Mr. Sheridan, “ the right 
honourable gentleman was the man who had em- 
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ployed in his administration the worst of means, 
and entailed upon his country the greatest of evils. 
If two motives could be assigned for his conduct ; 
if it could be said on the one hand that he might be 
guided by views of power and sentiments of ambi- 
tion, or by feelings of patriotism and virtue, he 
should not hesitate to ascribe the former to a mi- 
nister whose whole life had marked the same total 
disregard for one as implicit devotion to the other.** 

From some words which dropped in this speech, 
about his regard for the morals of gentlemen who 
gave their support to the minister, Mr. Wilberforce 
was induced to consider the application as intend- 
ed for himself, on which account he very solemnly 
rose to assure Mr. Sheridan that he did not thank 
him for the proffered service, as he wished his mo- 
rals to be left to shift for themselves, without hav- 
ing the honour of his countenance. 

Two days after this, General Fitzpatrick, in a 
long and eloquent speech, moved an address to 
Hi^ Majesty, the object of which was that he 
would exert himself in procuring the release of La 
Fayette, and two other French prisoners, then 
confined in the Castle of Olmutz. This motion 
was seconded briefly by Mr. Sheridan ; and when 
Mr. Wilberforce moved an amendment, which 
made only some slight alteration in the verbal con- 
struction of it, he entered more at large into the 
subject, descanting as he went along very sarcas- 
tically upon the silence of his friend Windham, 
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whose tongue, he said, was bound by the same 
cause as the emperor's hands ; and the house knew 
pretty well who was the gaoler. As a friend to 
freedom, he added, that he should heartily rejoice 
when General La Fayette recovered his liberty ; 
and as an old friend of Mr. Windham, he should 
feel no small satisfaction when he recovered his 
speech. He was sure, also, that he would not 
find the house like the adder, which is deaf to the 
voice of the charmer. After bestowing some sharp 
invectives against the British ministry in general 
for their conduct towards foreign powers, no less 
than for their arbitrary proceedings at home, he 
concluded with a very animated eulogy upon La 
Fayette, who, it was said, united the spirit of a 
Hampden to the loyalty of a Falkland, which 
paneg\ ric only wanted truth to have rendered an 
elegant comparison. The motion, however, was 
withdrawn, and the amendment rejected. 

The political horizon at the close of this year 
was exceedingly inausp.eious, and presented no- 
thing that could afford a satisfactory prospect 
either to the government or the public. The re- 
duction of the funds was a pretty sure criterion of 
the decline of the national credit, or of the conta- 
gious influence of despondency ; and as appear- 
ances of a very alarming nature were indicated in 
different parts of the empire, it was not much to 
be wondered that a great run ensued upon the 
Bank for payments in cash. This pressure upon 
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public credit was increased by the apprehension of 
an invasion; so that altogether ministers found 
themselves placed in circumstances of extreme 
difficulty, and which called for measures of un- 
common energy to prevent greater calamity. 

With the concurrence of the directors of the 
Bank, an order of council was made, prohibiting 
the issue of any more cash in payment, till the 
sense of parliament could be taken on the subject. 
As the necessary result of this proceeding, a mes- 
sage from the King, accompanied by the order, 
was delivered to the House of Commons on the 
tw-enty-seventh of February. Mr. Pitt then moved 
for a committee of secrecy to ascertain the neces- 
sity of the case, and to examine into the affairs of 
the Bank of England. From all that had recently 
occurred, it was not to be supposed that the op- 
position would remain silent on an occasion that 
presented such ample food for remark and censure. 
Mr. Fox, as might have been expected, repeated 
the old charge that the nation was in a state of 
absolute ruin, and that the executive government 
had, by the late order, annihilated all public pro- 
perty. He made no difference between the sus- 
pension of payment in cash for a limited period, 
to prevent national bankruptcy, and the fraudulent 
refusal to pay either the interest or the principal 
of the public debts. Having assumed that the 
act which had been resorted to in the present in- 
stance was nothing short of robbery, he reproached 
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the minister with having exceeded the French in 
unprincipled rapacity and breach of faith. He 
demanded an open exposure of tile affairs of the 
Bank, in acceding to which it was easy to see that 
nothing could have ensued to the advantage of the 
nation, or the removal of existing evils, but that 
such a measure was directly calculated to increase 
the difficulties of that great establishment, if not 
to accelerate its absolute destruction. 

Mr. Sheridan went over the same ground, and 
contended that the embarrassments of the Bank 
were to be attributed only to the prodigality of 
ministers in sending money out of the country for 
the support of the war. He moved first for an 
extension of the enquiry into all the concerns of 
the Bank, with the causes which led to the order 
in council; but his propositions were rejected; 
and when the committee was about to be chosen, 
he entertained the house by anticipating the list 
of names, which happening to correspond exactly 
with those afterwards selected, occasioned not a 
little merriment. In conclusion, he begged pardon 
for being jocular on so grave a subject; but even 
amidst the wreck of public credit, and on the brink 
of the country’s ruin, it was impossible, he said, 
not to laugh at the juggling tricks and miserable 
shifts to which ministers had recourse, to screen 
themselves from punishment. 

Something having fallen from Mr. Dundas about 
the charge of managing ballots for committees, anti 
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vindicating himself from the imputation of cor- 
ruption, Mr. Sheridan observed, that the right 
honourable gentleman had got away from school ; 
had even gone through the political universities, 
and had since educated a number of young gen- 
tlemen in political learning - , so that he was not 
only a scholar, but a master of scholars. Indeed, 
the right honourable gentleman’s innocence re- 
minded him of a line in .one of Drydeu’s plays, 
where King Arthur falls in love with the appear- 
ance of a beautiful young lady, and Merlin, the 
enchanter, coming to remove the spell, exelaims: 

Behold the maiden modesty of Grimbald.” 

In a subsequent debate on the same subject, he 
introduced a very whimsical personification of the 
Bank, by representing her as an elderly lady in the 
city, of great credit and long standing, who had 
lately made a faux pas, which was not altogether 
inexcusable. She had unfortunately fallen into 
bad company, and contracted too great an inti- 
macy at the west end of the town. The young 
gentleman, however, who had employed all his 
arts of soft persuasion to seduce this old lady, had 
so far shewn liis designs, that by timely breaking 
off the connexion, there might be some hopes that 
jthe matron would once more regain her credit, and 
repair her injured reputation. 

A motion brought forward by Mr. Harrison for 
the reduction of useless places, sinecures, exor- 
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bitant fees, and other modes of retrenchment in 
the expenditure of public money, gave rise to 
some altercation between Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Rose ; the former having asserted that the latter 
enjoyed upwards of ten thousand a»year from se- 
veral places, the duties of some of which were 
executed by deputy. This statement was flatly 
contradicted by Mr. Rose, who accused his anta- 
gonist with having been guilty of a deliberate false- 
hood ; and that as he had formerly made the same 
charge and received a complete refutation, it was 
his duty to have instituted proper enquiries into 
the subject, before he presumed to repeat what had 
no foundation in truth. He proved that three of 
the offices mentioned by Mr. Sheridan he did not 
possess, and that one he never had enjoyed. The 
income, also, he avowed to be monstrously exag- 
gerated, and concluded with observing, that he had 
as much right to hold a sinecure place as Mr. Fox, 
who had made no scruple of reposing himself in 
three, even when he was in administration. Mr. 
Sheridan, in explanation, said that he did not 
mean any harsh reflections upon the honourable 
gentleman, who was a person of great application 
and industry ; but that he had only stated facts 
such as he understood them, and concluded with 
remarking, that though Mr. Rose had disproved 
some points, he had not stated the exact amount 
of his income under government. This, to make 
the best of it, was a very lame apology, and so far- 
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from being any justification, only heightened the 
offence, by shewing how much more ready he was 
to bring forward charges of crimination, than to 
enquire into the grounds of what he affirmed. 
Mr. Fox, however, was still more imprudent, be- 
cause by his violence against others, he brought 
upon himself the severest retorts in regard to the 
sinecures which he held, and his sale of the re- 
versions to pay a gambling debt. 

The motion was lost, alter all this personal con- 
test, which cannot be revived without pain, as 
being extremely disgraceful ; betraying equal in- 
consistency and want of liberality, whatever grounds 
there might have been for complaints of the neglect 
of public economy in a time of unexampled dis- 
tress. 

While these feuds prevailed in the great council 
of the nation, and every thing was done to embar- 
rass the government and to increase its difficulties, 
when ingenuity was continually employed to dis- 
cover small things to impede the progress of mi- 
nisters, even in their pursuit of the blessing of 
peace, which all parties professed to have for their 
object — while every contrivance was resorted to 
for the purpose of lowering the throne itself in the 
estimation of the people, the elements of rebellion 
suddenly exploded in that quarter which consti- 
tuted the rampart of the empire. The seeds of 
disaffection had been secretly sown in the navy by 
emissaries, who entered into the service for the 
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purpose of perverting the seamen to revolutionary 
doctrines, and bringing them to co-operate with 
those who had no other aim in view than the esta- 
blishment of a republic, upon the model of what 
had taken place in France under its worst changes. 

The system of delegation was artfully introduced 
into the several ships; and so well was the whole 
scheme planned, that its existence escaped even 
suspicion, till the spirit of discontent broke forth 
early rn the year in petitions to Lord Ilowe on the 
subject of grievances. The gallant veteran, ob- 
serving some unaccountable symptoms in these 
applications, which were far from being charac- 
teristic of the open bluntness that has ever distin- 
guished the language and proceedings of English 
sailors, thought the matter worth particular en- 
quiry ; but upon the most diligent inspection no 
signs of confederacy could be discovered, and the 
business ended for that time. But when orders 
were issued for the fleet to weigh from Ports- 
mouth, the mutinous spirit broke forth in the 
unanimous declaration, passed from one ship to 
another, that not a sail should be unfurled till they 
had procured a complete redress of grievances. 
All attempts to bring these misguided men to a 
sense of their duty and danger were unavailing; 
and the delegates having obtained the complete 
command, proceeded to draw up a petition to the 
House of Commons, in which they complained of 
the disproportion between the pay of the army and 
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that of the na’.y, with other particulars in which 
they conceived themselves aggrieved. In their 
petition to the Admiralty, they stated many 
more articles of complaint, and demanded redress 
in terms so provokingly insolent, as to indicate 
more of the ferocious manner of insurgents, having 
the overthrow of government for their object, than 
the rough simplicity of plain men, looking with 
respect to the supreme authority for the relief of 
their common wants, and the removal of their 
particular hardships. 

The Admiralty lost no time in endeavouring to 
put a stop to these portentous proceedings, and, by 
their commissioners, made such proposals as were 
calculated to satisfy any reasonable expectation. 
But concession only served to inflame the muti- 
neers, and to increase their demands. They insist- 
ed upon innovations in the service, and the ex- 
tension of new regulations to the seamen employed 
by the India Company, and the merchants in 
general. In short, they seemed to have lost sight 
of the object on which they originally set out, and 
to have thought that it lay in their power to bring 
the government to a compliance with the most 
extravagant conditions. 

At length something like order was restored by 
the acquiescence of the delegates in the proposals 
imparted to them for an increase of pay : but soon 
afterwards the refractory spirit burst forth again in 
the ships at the Nore, where the crews displayed 
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a still worse disposition than what had beeu 
evinced by their brethren at the western ports. 

When nothing could persuade these turbulent 
and deluded men to abandon the rebellious and 
ruinous course in which they had embarkedy 
government found it necessary to issue a procla- 
mation, offering pardon to those who would return 
to their duty ; and causing the buoys to be taken 
up at the mouth of the Thames, that the mutineers 
might be prevented either from entering the river# 
or sailing away to an enemy’s coast, as they threat- 
ened. 

Nothing could be more awful than the state of 
the country under such dreadful circumstances ; 
but by promptitude in adopting proper means of 
defence, and cutting off' communications between 
the shore and the desperadoes, schism arose among 
the seamen, and in a short time the majority of 
them submitted, while their ringleaders were seized 
and punished. 

During these disgraceful transactions, of which 
information was of course communicated to par- 
liament by a message from the throne, some 
attempts were made to fasten blame upon Mr. Pitt, 
for procrastination in the business, particularly in 
neglecting to bring the subject before the house at 
an earlier period, when the dangers that had re- 
sulted from the delay might have been prevented. 
Such was the substance of the motion brought 
forward by Mr. Whitbread in the shape of a spe- 
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cific charge against Mr, Pitt; but when it was 
found that there was equal inaccuracy and in- 
justice in accusing him of an omission of duty, 
■where he had less influence than in any depart- 
ment of the state, the motion was so worded, with 
more regard to consistency, indeed, but with little 
liberality, as to convey a sweeping censure upon 
the whole executive body of government. 

Mr, Sheridan supported the motion with great 
vehemence ; and the negotiations which took 
place between the commissioners of the Admiralty, 
and the malcontents, were stigmatized by him as 
deficient in candour and sincerity. But while he 
was thus ready to go with his party in censuring 
administration, he acted with infinitely greater 
credit than any of his colleagues, by coming for- 
ward boldly and energetically to express his dis- 
approbation of the conduct which had been pur- 
sued by the insurgents; and which he truly de- 
scribed as unfair and inconsistent with the brave, 
generous, and open character of British seamen. 
He observed also that he entertained no doubt but 
there had been a foul interference with them, and 
means of the basest nature used to induce them to 
take the steps which they had adopted. If men 
were oppressed, they ought to be relieved by their 
country; but however just their complaints might 
•be, they ought to complain in a regular way. 
Should there be men among them, as he believed 
there were, who advised the sailors to put their 
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country into such peril as it stood in at that 
moment, for the mere purpose of carrying their 
objects, such men he hesitated not in pronouncing 
to be the worst of traitors, lie suspected that 
there were persons of this description ; and the evil 
was of the most alarming kind, when the enemy 
were actually preparing to attack us in the most 
formidable manner. He thought that listening 
to the suggestions of such foes to this country 
would never have been the fault of the brave 
British seamen. 

This open and judicious declaration of his sen- 
timents was extremely well calculated to produce 
a good effect upon the public at large, and, what 
was of still more importance, upon the minds 
of the unhappy men who were then the dupes of 
the most pernicious incendiaries. That it excited 
attention among the sailors, appeared shortly after- 
wards iu a printed appeal to the nation, complain- 
ing of misrepresentation, and stating the supposed 
grievances of the navy. This paper was printed at 
Portsmouth by order of the delegates ; but, as Mr. 
Sheridan observed, the language was more like that 
of a circulating library than of the forecastle. 

Having given a cursory account of the transac- 
tions in the fleet, it adverted in strong terms of 
exclamation to the observations which had been 
thrown out in the House of Commons by the 
man who was considered as the seaman’s friend. 
This paper Mr. Sheridan read in the house, and 
not only animadverted upon it with great animation. 
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but in vindicating himself from the charge of being 
the enemy of seamen, he did equal justice to 
government. Whatever had been at any period 
proposed in this house, he said, for the benefit of 
the seamen, had been adopted not only with 
readiness but almost with acclamation. Then 
alluding to Mr. Dundas, who was not present, he 
observed that the right honourable gentleman had 
on many occasions brought questions before the 
house, for the advantage of the seamen, which had 
been acquiesced in with the same satisfaction that 
they were proposed. In conclusion, Mr. Sheri- 
dan thus addressed the Speaker, “Sir, I cannot 
instance a greater proof of my endeavours to pro- 
mote the advantage of the seamen, than that in 
the year 1786 a gentleman did twice bring in a 
bill which I afterwards renewed for their benefit ; 
and though the principles of such bills were ob- 
jected to, it did happen that they had for their 
object the redress of those grievances which have 
of late been the subject of complaint. I have 
ever been their friend, but never more so than at 
this period, in warning them against those artifices 
which have been practised to seduce them. When 
people tell them that the navy can be managed 
without subordination, they may as well tell 
them a ship can be managed without a rudder: 
they had better, indeed, pull down the shrouds 
and the masts, and lay them on the deck, than 
listen to such misrepresentation.” 

On a subsequent day, when the royal message 
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was taken into consideration, recommending the 
adoption of some means for the prevention and 
punishment of all attempts to excite sedition and 
mutiny in the navy, though Mr. Sheridan express- 
ed his doubts respecting the policy of multiplying 
penal statutes, he very patriotically declined 
breaking the unanimity of the house on that oc- 
casion, and made some observations, which did 
equal honour to his judgment and his candour. 
The fatal perseverance in the mutiny, he said, had 
placed the country in a perilous situation; and no 
person could feel more indignation against the foul 
incendiaries who had caused it than himself. He 
was, at first, induced to think that the mutineers 
had acted under the impulse of momentary delu- 
sion and mistake; but their subsequent and con- 
tinued conduct convinced him that something 
more than delusion had operated on their minds, 
and that a rooted spirit of disobedience had taken 
place of those manly and loyal sentiments with 
which they had been on former occasions con- 
stantly animated. If there was, indeed, a rot in 
the wooden walls of old England, our decay could 
not be very far distant. The question, as it evi- 
dently appeared in his view, was not about this or 
that concession, but whether the country should 
be laid prostrate at the feet of France. It was, in 
fact, a matter of no moment whether it was laid 
prostrate at the feet of monarchial or republican 
France; for still the event would be equally fatal. 
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and equally destructive. The national commerce 
would necessarily prove the great object of the 
enemy’s vengeance; and those mistaken men, 
who might be instrumental in producing so dread- 
ful a crisis, would suffer most essentially in their 
dearest interests. 

Throughout the whole of this critical and dis- 
tressing period, Mr. Sheridan displayed great mag- 
nanimity of mind, and a spirit so superior to that 
of party, as to command the admiration of the 
public, and the esteem of those who differed from 
him radically on general politics. • IJe received 
many compliments on the occasion, both in and 
out of the house, which induced him, when sup- 
porting a motion made by Mr. Grey for parlia- 
mentary reform, to glance at the subject, and to 
make some remarks upon the accusations which 
had at several times been brought against him, of 
being associated with men who were desirous of 
promoting anarchy. Having repelled this foul 
charge with becoming indignation, he asked what 
provocation had he to excite any opposition 
against the aristocracy of this land, or against its 
monarchy. He had formerly possessed some con- 
fidence from the sovereign during the time when 
he filled an office of considerable trust. He had 
been honoured with the confidence of an illustri- 
ous personage. He had been treated with civility 
by many of the first families in this country. He 
knew no occasion he had to regret the attention 
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lie had received from that house. He had no 
desire to break a lance with any orator in another 
place. He therefore expected credit for his sin- 
cerity, when he declared that he supported the 
motion of reform with his heart, because he 
thought, in his conscience, it tended to restore 
to the people some of the purity of their original 
excellent constitution, and to save the state from 
ruin. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Meeting of Parliament. — Secession of Mr. Fox and his 
Party. — Their re-appearance , and reneioed Hostility. 
— Wit of Mr. Sheridan on financial Subjects. — His 
eloquent and patriotic Speech on the threatened Inva- 
sion. — Compliments of Mr.. Pitt — Scepticism of Mr • 
Sheridan , in regard to Conspiracies. — His Eulogy on 
Arthur O' Connor . — Trials at Maidstone , and the Con- 
sequence. — Prosecution of Lord Thanet and others for 
a liiot. — Evidence of Mr. Sheridan . — Opposition to 
the Employment of the English Militia in Ireland. 

After a prorogation of about four months, 
parliament re-assembled early in November; but 
the opposition members did not make their ap- 
pearance, having given notice of an intention to 
secede from the discharge of public duty, as the 
representatives of the nation, on the failure of Mr. 
Grey’s motion in the preceding session. It is not 
very easy to account on what principles such a 
conduct could be justified, because, if one mino- 
rity can claim the right to absent themselves from 
the house, merely because they are not able to 
carry their point, another set of men may do the 
same, and thus the great business of the nation 
would be exposed to ruin by the caprice of men, 
who, neglecting to watch over its progress, would 
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have nothing to do afterwards but to criminate 
those who had profited by their want of timely 
vigilance. An opposition in parliament is neces- 
sary to prevent the abuse of power; but if they 
who are in that rank shall be permitted to with- 
draw from the house whenever they please, and 
merely because they cannot carry their own mea- 
sures, the very object of the national inquest is 
destroyed; and they who are deputed to look 
after ministers assume to themselves a right of 
abandoning their trust, without returning it back 
into the hands of those from whom they originally 
received it. At last*, however, Mr. Fox and liis 
friends did condescend to come down to the 
house; but it was only to throw what obstacles 
they could in the way of the necessary supplies. 
It had been found expedient, after the extraor- 
dinary occurrences of the year, and particularly 
by the increased expenses of the navy, to make a 
considerable advance upon the assessed taxes. 
The opposition on this occasion came forward in 
a body to prevent, as they said, the grant of one 
shilling to the ministers, whose dismissal they re- 
presented as indispensable for the attainment of 
peace. This was the language of Mr. Fox; and it 
was echoed with extraordinary fervour by his ad- 
herents, though all of them were sensible that 
exertions had recently ’been made to effect that 
which they pretended to be their primary object; 
and they knew also that the efforts had failed 
VOL. II. b b 
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solely through the inordinate ambition and extra- 
vagant demands of the French government. Hos- 
tility to ministers alone, therefore, must have been 
the cause of this secession and pertinacity : but 
surely nothing could be more absurd than for a 
very small body, like that which now made up 
the strength of the party, to expect the surrender of 
the government into their hands, when the pre- 
ponderance of members in both houses lay with 
those whom they wished to supplant. Mr. She- 
ridan made a very curious apology for himself and 
his friends, on being ironically welcomed as 
strangers to the house by Mr. Yorke; for after 
thanking the honourable gentleman with equal 
politeness, he said, that his absence rested entirely 
with his own conscience and feelings, and was to 
be canvassed only by himself and his constituents; 
so that, according to this doctrine, the House of 
Commons can have no right to enforce attendance 
in any case ; and every member may indulge his 
ease, or his humour, by neglecting his senatorial 
duties, whenever he shall think proper. While 
the opposition were absent, an address, as usual, 
had been moved and carried, promising El is Ma- 
jesty that his faithful Commons would support 
him to the utmost, and stand or fall with their re- 
ligion, laws, and liberties. Now, it is evident 
that the unanimity with which this pledge was 
given arose from the secession of Mr. Fox and 
his party; and yet Mr. Sheridan, most unaccount- 
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ably, accused ministers of having entrapped the 
house into this address by a trick, though, if there 
was any truth in the assertion, he and his col- 
leagues were doubly guilty in suffering such a trick 
to pass, when it was their duty to have attended., 
and prevented it. In his observations on the 
financial measure which Mr. Pitt was compelled 
to adopt, he took a survey of the state of the coun- 
try ; and, as usual, went over the old objections 
to the war, maintaining that it might have been 
amicably settled, if the ministers had been equally 
sincere with the French : but the most singular 
feature of all in his speeches on this occasion was 
the assertion that the war was continued solely for 
the purpose of keeping nine worthless ministers in 
their places; when, in truth, those ministers never 
stood firm in the public estimation, which was a 
plain proof that the war, in spite of the declama- 
tion, was a popular one, notwithstanding all the 
disasters which had attended it, and the heavy 
burthens which it induced. 

But neither the impassioned eloquence of Mr. 
Sheridan, nor the violence of Mr. Fox, could make 
any impression upon the house, where the bill, 
which they -so strenuously opposed, passed tri- 
umphantly; and that, perhaps, the more so on ac- 
count of their extraordinary dereliction of parlia- 
mentary duty in one instance, and breach of pro- 
mise in another, since it was in the recollection of 
every body, that, at the beginning of the preceding 
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session, they had given government an unequivocal 
assurance of support, if the French rulers should 
refuse to come to terms of accommodation. The 
trial had been fully made in the interim ; and so far 
were the heads of that country disposed to make 
peace, that they behaved the more insolent, in pro- 
portion to the overtures which were made on the 
part of Great Britain. Notwithstanding these facts, 
the opposition renewed their political warfare with 
increased animosity, and endeavoured, as far as 
they could, to stop all the supplies that were in- 
dispensably necessary for the ordinary business of 
the state. 

There was a littleness of mind in all this, which 
too plainly indicated that personal enmity, and not 
the public good, constituted the ruling principle of 
these eminent men in their hostility to the mea- 
sures of government. The wit of Mr. Sheridan was 
a poor substitute for plain dealing ; and though he 
frequently threw his hearers into a fit of good hu- 
mour by his jokes, and whimsical comparisons, 
men of reflecting minds could not help being some- 
times disgusted at the unseasonableness of his sal- 
lies. 

On a former occasion he exhibited a singular 
prosopopoeia in describing the Bank, under the 
form of a demure matron, playing the coquette 
tgith the minister. Pleased, perhaps, with the ef. 
feet which this figure had produced, he ventured 
to bring it forward the second time, in the discus- 
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sion of the bill for increasing the assessed taxes. 
“ Last year,** said he, “ much was said in the 
newspapers about the connexion between thechan- 
eellor of the exchequer and the Bank. It was as- 
serted that the banns had been forbidden. The con- 
duct of the right honourable gentleman, indeed, 
shewed that he cultivated the alliance on account 
of the lady’s dowry, and not for the comfort of her 
society. At first the affair seemed to wear the ap- 
pearance of a penitent seduction ; but now it has 
degenerated into a contented prostitution. The 
country wished to forgive the indiscretion, on the 
hopes of amendment ; but what had produced the 
infatuation it was not easy to conjecture, unless 
the right honourable gentleman had given the old 
lady love-powder. The heyday of the blood was 
over ; but the rankness of passion had not subsided, 
for the dear deceiver was taken again into favour, 
and the ruin he had occasioned was forgotten/’ 

This was in a committee, the chairman of which 
was Mr. Bragge, now Mr. Bathurst; and the orator 
being in the punning vein, was determined to keep 
up the mirth which he had excited. Alluding to 
the stoppage of cash payments at the Bank, Mr. 
Sheridan said, without meaning any quibble on the 
name of the honourable chairman, the conduct of 
the chancellor of the exchequer reminded him of an 
old proverb. The report of the committee was very 
favourable; but still the Bank must be kept under 
confinement : “ Brag is a good dog,” says the mi- 
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nister, “ but Holdfast is a better and the Bank 
must be kept under his tutelage till he finds it con- 
venient to set the directors at liberty. 

Amusing as these effusions of a lively fancy are 
even in the retrospective view of political conflicts, 
we contemplate Mr. Sheridan with more satisfac- 
tion in his endeavours to rouse the energy of his 
countrymen, and to inspire them with a spirit of 
resistance to the threats of invasion. A message, 
containing information to that effect, being brought 
down to the house on the twenty-sixth of April, 
179S, he came forward, and with the same manli- 
ness which he had evinced at the time of the mu- 
tiny, expressed his wish that something might be 
done by the house to kindle the zeal and animate 
the courage of the people. He begun with lament- 
ing the supineness which so generally prevailed in 
that season of danger, and which apathy he feel- 
ingly attributed not to the want of loyalty or pa- 
triotism, but to a disbelief of the impending perils ; 
and this appeared, he said, in the slow progress of 
the voluntary contributions, to which measure he 
was a sincere friend. He was, however, of opinion, 
that notwithstanding this apparent indifference, 
such was the spirit of the country, that no sooner 
should a drop of English blood be spilt by a French- 
man on English ground, but that English valour 
would rise to a pitch equal to what its most san- 
guine friends could expect or its warmest admirers 
desire. 
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After declaring that he did not retract what he 
had formerly advanced on the revolution in France, 
he proceeded to draw a most glowing picture of the 
unprincipled character of that country under its re- 
publican regime. 

“ If the French,” said he, “ are determined to 
invade us, they will, no doubt, come furnished 
with flaming manifestoes. The directory will pro- 
bably instruct their generals to make the fairest 
professions of the manner in which their army will 
act ; but of these professions surely no one can be 
believed. Some, however, may deceive themselves 
by supposing that the great Buonaparte will have 
concerted .with the directory that he is not to tar- 
nish his laurels, or suliy his glory, by permitting his 
soldiers to plunder our banks, to ruin our com- 
merce, to enslave our people ; but that he is to 
come, like a minister of grace, with no other pur- 
pose than to give peace to the cottager, to restore 
citizens to their rights, to establish real freedom* 
and a liberal and humane government. This un- 
doubtedly were noble ; this were generous ; this, 
I had almost said, were god-like. But can there 
be supposed an Englishman so stupid, so besotted, 
so befooled, as to give a moment’s credit to such 
ridiculous professions? Not that 1 deny but that 
a great republic may be actuated by these generous 
principles, and by a thirst of glory for glory’s sake. 
Such, X might be induced to believe, was the spi- 
rit which inspired the Romans in the early and vir- 
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tuous periods of their republic. They fought and 
conquered for the meed of warlike renown. Still, 
sooner would I believe that the Spartan heroes 
fought for fame only, and not for the plunder of 
wealth and luxury, which they were more ready to 
exclude from than to introduce into the bosom of 
their republic. But far otherwise are we to inter- 
pret the objects that whet the valour and stimulate 
the prowess of modern republicans. Do we not 
see they have planted the tree of liberty in the gar- 
den of monarchy, where it still continues to pro- 
duce the same rare and luxurious fruit? Do we 
not see the French republicans as eager as ever 
were the courtly friends of the monarchy, to col- 
lect from among the vanquished countries, and to 
accumulate all the elegancies, all the monuments 
of the arts and sciences; determined to make their 
capital the luxurious mart and school for a subject 
and admiring world ? It is not glory they seek, for 
they are already gorged with it ; it is not territory 
they grasp at, they are already encumbered with 
the extent they have acquired. What, then, is 
their object ? They come for what they really want ; 
they come for ships, for commerce, for credit, and 
for capital. Yes, they come for the sinews, the 
bones, for the marrow, and for the very heart's 
blood of Great Britain. But now," said Mr. She- 
ridan, “ let us examine what we are to purchase at 
this price. It is natural for a merchant to look 
closely to the quality of the article which he is 
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about to buy at a high rate. Liberty, it appears, 
is now their staple commodity ; but should we not 
carefully attend, whether what they export be not 
of the same kind with what they keep for their home 
consumption Attend, I say, and examine how 
little of real liberty they themselves enjoy, who are 
so forward and prodigal in bestowing it on others. 
On this subject I do not touch as a matter of re- 
proach. The unjust measures they have pursued 
they may have pursued from necessity. If the ma- 
jority of the French people are desirous and deter- 
mined to continue a republican form of government, 
the directory must do what they can to secure the 
republic. This conduct both prudence, policy, and 
a view to their own security, may dictate and en- 
force. But were they to perform the fair promises 
which they would fain hold out to us, they would 
then establish more liberty here than they them- 
selves enjoy in France. Were they to leave us the 
trial by jury uninterrupted, and thus grant us a con- 
stitution more enviable than their own, would not 
this be rearing a fabric here which would stand as 
a glaring contrast, and prove a lasting reproach to 
their own country ?” 

Towards the conclusion of this most eloquent 
and patriotic speech, which united the warmth of 
Demosthenes with the nerve of Cicero, the orator 
touched upon the best means of opposing a suc- 
cessful resistance to an enemy of this temper and 
disposition. “ I will not/* said he, “ here require 
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of ministers to lay aside their political prejudices 
or animosities; neither will I require of those who 
oppose them altogether to suspend their*s ; but 
both must feel that this sacrifice is necessary, at 
least, on one point, resistance to the enemy, and 
upon this subject I must intreat them to accord ; 
for here it is necessary that they should both act 
with one heart and one hand. If there be any 
who say we will oppose the French when we 
have succeeded in removing the present ministers, 
to them l would say : — “ Sirs, let us defer that 
for a moment; let us now oppose the enemy and 
avert the storm, otherwise we shall not long have 
even ministers to combat and remove” If there 
be any who say that ministers have brought our 
present calamities on us, and that they ought, 
therefore, to be first removed, I will grant them 
that there is justice and logic in the argument ; 
but its policy I am at a loss to discover. There 
are those who think the present ministers incapa- 
ble, and that they should on that account be dis- 
placed. Granted: but if they cannot succeed in 
removing them, and if they be sincere in their 
opinion of the incapacity of ministers, how can 
they approve themselves sincere in their wish to 
resist the enemy, unless they contribute to aid and 
rectify the incapacity of which they complain ? 
There are, however, some gentlemen who seem to 
divide their enmity and opposition between mi- 
nisters and the French ; but do they not see that 
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the inevitable consequence of this division must 
be the conquest of the country? Why then do 
they thus hesitate about which side of the question 
they ought to take ? Can t^iere be any thing more 
childish than to say, I will wait until the enemy 
has landed, and then I will resist them ; as if pre- 
paration was no essential part of effectual resist- 
ance. What more childish and ridiculous than to 
say, I will take a pistol and fire at them; but I 
will not go the length of a musket; no: 1 will 
attack them with my left, but 1 will not exert my 
right hand against them ? All must unite, all must 
go every length against them, or there can be no 
hopes ; and already I rejoice to see the necessary 
spirit begin to rise throughout the country and the 
metropolis: and when on this side of the house 
we manifest this spirit, and forget all other mo- 
tives to action, I trust the same sentiments will 
prevail on the other; and that the offers we make 
sincerely will be accepted unreluctantly. But now 
1 must observe, that the defence of the country 
might be essentially aided by two very different 
classes of men ; the one composed of those sturdy, 
hulking fellows whom we daily see behind coaches, 
or following through the streets and squares their 
masters and mistresses, who, in the mean time, 
perhaps, are ruminating on the evils of an inva- 
sion ; to such 1 would entrust the defence of the 
capita], and would add to them the able bodied 
men which the different offices might easily pro- 
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duce. There is another class I would also beg 
leave to mention ; and those are young gentlemen 
of high rank, who are daily mounted on horses of 
high blood. They surely, at this perilous moment, 
might be better employed ; though it would ill 
become me to erect mvself into a rigid censor of 
amusement and dissipation. That line of argu- 
ment would not exactly suit my own line of con- 
duct ; nor am I an enemy to their amusements; 
on the contrary: but their mornings might now 
be more usefully devoted in preparing for the great 
task which they will have to perform; for sure I 
am, they possess a spirit that will not permit them 
to skulk and hide their heads from the storm; 
they will scorn to be seen a miserable train of emi- 
grants wandering and despised in a foreign land.” 

If in the same masterly speech there were some 
things and reflections which even candour cannot 
excuse, such in particular as the reviling taunts 
against the seceders from the Whig party, and a 
protest against the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, which measure, as we shall soon sec, 
was imperatively called for by the internal circum- 
stances of the country ; yet, upon the whole, there 
was more to call for admiration than criticism or 
censure. 

Mr. Pitt bestowed merited praise on the vigour, 
the manliness, and eloquence, displayed in this 
speech, with which he was so well satisfied, he 
said, that willingly he should forbear to notice 
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those parts that were objectionable. Adverting 
to an observation made by Mr. Sheridan, that 
tfiuch might be known to government, which could 
not possibly be known to him, the minister said, 
that it was strictly true, much was known to go- 
vernment which could not be known to him; but 
the country at large knew, that there existed a 
body of men, too considerable in number and acti- 
vity, for government to pass over unnoticed, men 
who were going over for the daring purpose of 
correspondence with the French, for establ isr.iing 
a system of republicanism in this country, under 
the auspices of a foreign force. The existence of 
this conspiracy was confirmed by the conduct of 
our enemies, who, in all their proceedings, inspi- 
rited their armies by assuring them of the entire 
co-operation of domestic traitors. Mr. Sheridan, 
however, when the bill for the suspension of the 
Habeas Act was brought in, expressed the utmost 
scepticism on the subject of conspiracies in the 
country, on the ground that no evidence of the 
fact appeared before the house, and that no credit 
was due to the assertions of the French. But he 
certainly would have acted more prudently in 
placing some reliance on the superior information 
of ministers than on the loyal sentiments of the 
political societies, in whose character and designs 
he affected to see nothing but the ardent loveof 
freedom. It was ridiculous to demand the adduc- 
tion of that evidence, the very exhibition of which 
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would necessarily have prevented the operation of 
justice. Yet, repeatedly did Mr. Sheridan oppose 
his incredulity and irony against the positive af- 
firmation of government, and the general belief of 
the country. In consequence of the intelligence 
which had been received of the intention of many 
factious persons to enter into the volunteer asso- 
ciations for the express purpose of carrying on their 
traitorous objects, in the same manner as had al- 
ready proved so fatal in the fleet, ministers thought 
it prudent to keep a watchful eye on the offers of 
service, and to admit no suspicious or doubtful 
characters. This raised great clamour, and Mr. 
Sheridan joined in the cry ; though a very short 
time proved that he would have acted more dis- 
creetly in remaining silent, instead of saying, that 
the few disaffected in the country were like grass- 
hoppers, making a noise, but too timid to be seen. 
In the same speech he took notice of the approach- 
ing triai at Maidstone, where some persons then 
lay in confinement on the charge of treason. Mr. 
Sheridan said, that he had no knowledge of any of 
these prisoners, except Mr. Arthur O’Connor; 
who he felt convinced was no traitor, and was in- 
capable of acting with hostility against this country 
or its constitution. 

Mr. Tierney expressed himself, on the same 
occasion, in still stronger language, and said, that 
from his close habits of intimacy with O’Connor, 
he was enabled peremptorily to affirm that their 
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political sentiments were perfectly the same. A 
fortnight after these gratuitous encomiums, the 
trial took place by special commission, when 
O’Connor, and four of his confederates, escaped 
conviction, through the mere formality of the law; 
and the man upon whom the document of treason 
was found received judgment, and was executed. 
Among the witnesses who came forward to give 
their testimony in behalf of Mr. O’Connor, for 
loyalty and integrity, was Mr. Sheridan, who re- 
peated what he had before asserted in the House 
of Commons ; and having stated his intimate know- 
ledge of the prisoner about three years, observed, 
that he was particularly anxious for his society, on 
account of his character, and the recommendation 
he had received respecting him from Ireland. Mr. 
Sheridan added, that he never met with O’Connor 
in any company but the society of those gentlemen 
who formed the opposition, and in the private 
parties of his own house. On being asked whe- 
ther he had ever conversed with him confidentially 
upon political subjects, he replied in these words: 
— “ I think most confidentially, because I treated 
him, and I think he treated me with a confidence 
and unreservedness that might have been expected 
to arise from a much longer acquaintance.” When 
interrogated whether Mr. O’Connor ever belonged 
to any political societies in this country, he an- 
swered in a more ample manner than the question 
called for, that his friend avoided all political so- 
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cieties; and that what particularly prepossessed 
him in his favour, was, that he never met any 
man so determined in reprobating the idea of any 
party or body of men in this country, under the 
pretence of grievances, encouraging the thought of 
French assistance. ** In my life,” repeated the 
witness, “ 1 never met with a man more steady in 
that idea.” Mr. Sheridan admitted, however, in 
answer to a question put to him by the counsel, 
that he understood, with regret, the fear O’Con- 
nor was in of being apprehended and sent over a 
prisoner to Ireland, which put him upon some 
schemes to get abroad ; and that his friends very 
much lamented his being driven to any such ne- 
cessity. Now it certainly was very extraordinary 
that Mr. Sheridan, and his political associates, 
should be without any suspicion of a man, who, 
by his own account, did not stand clear of criminal 
charges in Ireland, and to avoid the consequences 
of which he was extremely anxious to get over to 
the continent. This trial was attended with some 
remarkable and most disgraceful circumstances; 
for it being known that a warrant was issued to 
apprehend O'Connor, in the event of an acquittal, 
on the ground of other treasonable practices, a 
party of his friends resolved to assist him in effect- 
ing his escape. Accordingly, while the judge was 
pronouncing sentence of death upon O’Coigley, 
the Irish priest, who had been convicted, the prin- 
cipal, for such O’Connor unquestionably was, at- 
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tempted to get over the bar among the crowd, 
which being observed by the officers, they endea- 
voured to prevent him, and a scuffle ensued* oc- 
casioned by the persons who had concerted the 
rescue. After a scene of uproar unexampled in 
the history of judicial -proceedings, O’Connor was 
taken, and, by virtue of the warrant from the secre- 
tary of state, sent over to Ireland, where he was 
convicted of high treason on the clearest evidence, 
though he afterwards saved his neck by an ample 
confession of his crimes, and among the rest that 
of which he had been acquitted in England. 

The most active of the party concerned in aiding 
O'Connor to escape after his trial at Maidstone 
were the Earl of Thanet, Mr. Robert Fergusson 
the Barrister, and Mr. Dennis O’Brien, all persons 
intimately connected with the prisoner, and zealous 
members of the Whig Club. For this misde- 
meanour, they, with two others, were indicted at 
the instance of the crown, and tried before Lord 
Kenyon and all the judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench, April the twenty-fifth, in the following 
year, when Lord Thanet and Mr. Fergusson being 
found guilty, were sentenced, the one to pay a 
fine of one thousand pounds, and to be imprisoned 
twelve months in the Tower; and the other five 
hundred pounds, and to be confined in the prison 
of the King’s Bench for the same space of time. 

As Mr. Sherjdan had been a spectator of all that 
passed at Maidstone, his evidence was considered 
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of importance, and he gave it very explicitly, 
throwing the blame of the riot upon the officers, 
and endeavouring to clear the defendants of the 
charge on which they stood indicted. But when 
Mr. Law, now Lord Ellenborough, on the part 
of the crown, put the question home, whether 
from what he observed of the conduct of Lord 
Thanet and Mr. Fergusson he did not believe 
that they meant to favour the escape of O’Connor, 
he endeavoured to avoid giving a direct answer, 
which produced much altercation, and an appeal 
to Lord Chief Justice Kenyon, who said, that if 
lie did not answer the question, the court must 
draw the natural inference. In the course of this 
examination, Mr. Sheridan then admitted that 
there had been a rumour of another warrant a little 
before the trial, and that it was discussed whether 
the writ could be issued before O'Connor should 
be dismissed from custody; but he persisted in 
maintaining that the defendants did not aid him in 
ins endeavours to escape, though it was his belief 
that they wished it. The tumult which took place 
in a court of justice, upon a business of the great* 
cst solemnity, Mr. Sheridan described as an idle 
panic ; and when Mr. Erskinc, in his address to the 
jury for the defendants, laid great stress upon this 
testimony, the attorney-general, now Lord Eldon, 
replied in these words : “ The witness may have 
represented these transactions, as I have no doubt 
he did, as it seemed just to him to represent them. 
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Certainly I was not personally present ; but I was 
within hearing, and 1 can say that that gentleman 
is a man of stronger nerves than any other man in 
this country, if the representation he has given of 
this scene is a true one. J3y a true one, I do not 
mean that it is not one that the gentleman believes 
to be true ; but the evidence of Mr. Justice Heath 
gives it a character, which I believe every man 
in the County of Kent who was present would 
give it, namely, that it was a proceeding utterly 
inconsistent with the safe administration of justice ; 
that it was attended with a degree of indecency and 
tumult never witnessed before in a court of justice, 
and I trust never will be witnessed in a court of 
justice again.** 

At the time when this outrage took place at 
Maidstone, a sanguinary rebellion was raging in 
Ireland ; and the business on which O’Connor 
and his companions were engaged when they were 
apprehended was that of a mission to France, for 
the purpose of stimulating the republican govern* 
rnent to undertake an invasion. 

In order to quell the insurrection, several En- 
glish regiments of militia at this period volunteered 
their services in Ireland, which offer being ex- 
tremely seasonable, government lost no time in 
laying it before parliament, with an earnest recom- 
mendation that it should be accepted. The motion, 
however, was strenuously opposed in both houses, 
and with great vehemence by Mr. Sheridan, who 
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went pretty far in representing Ireland as acting ott 
independent grounds, and as being justified in her 
resistance to English oppression, by the treatment 
which she had experienced, after being betrayed, 
duped, insulted, fooled, and disappointed in her 
dearest hopes; deprived of the government on 
W'hitih the people could confide, and thrown into 
the hands of rulers who were detested and despised. 
Notwithstanding this imprudent declamation, and 
the assertion that the offer of voluntary service on 
the part of the militia was merely the effect of 
ministerial influence, the measure proposed was 
carried, and the benefits of it Were soon mani- 
fested in the check given to the insurgents, though 
aided by French forces with a large supply of arms 
and ammunition, the consequence of those nego- 
tiations in which O'Connor, by his own con- 
fession, had been principally engaged. Into the 
history of that rebellion it is unnecessary to enter; 
but the extensive preparations made for it, the 
atrocities with which it was marked, and the 
avowal that a separation from England, with the 
assistance of France, w r as the direct object which 
the leaders had in view, all conspire to show the 
weakness of those senators who could be so far 
imposed upon as to give their testimony to the 
loyalty of the most mischievous agent in this foul 
and Sanguinary conspiracy. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Union with Ireland.'-' Mr. Sheridan's Opposition to that 
Measure.— Explanation of his Evidence on the Trial of 
Arthur O' Connor. — Complaints on the State of the Pri- 
son in Cold Bath Fields. — Reflection on the Plans of Mr. 
Howard.*- Alteration of Kotzebue's Play of Pizarro.— 
Dedication to Mrs. Sheridan.— Remarkable Anecdotes 
connected with that Drama, 

The rebellion in Ireland, and the open declara- 
tion of the disaffected in that country of their reso- 
lution to effect an entire separation from the Bri- 
tish dominion, impelled all who deprecated so fatal 
an event to devise the best means for counteract- 
ing the baneful project. That Ireland had it in its 
power to maintain an absolute independence was 
out of the question ; for no reflecting mind could 
form such a conclusion a single moment, or even 
anticipate its probability, so long as any great states 
should remain on the continent of Europe. Con- 
sidering, therefore, the avowed ambition of France, 
and the infatuation of the discontented in Ireland, 
who, out of hatred to the English government, and 
the desire of change, were ready to bind their coun- 
try to .the car of the new republic, it became an im- 
perative duty to prevent such an act of patricide. 
The only effectual means of doing this, and of 
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saving both countries from the dreadful conse- 
quences which must have resulted from anarchy on 
the one hand, and French subjugation on the other, 
ivas that of bringing about such an union as the one 
which had cemented England and Scotland. It 
was natural to expect that a measure of this mag- 
nitude, sensibly touching national prejudices, and 
wounding national vanity, would not pass without 
fierce contention on each side of the^ Channel. 
Here it was a mere question of party ; but in Ire- 
land it was one that roused all the passions into re- 
sentment and exertion. 

But notwithstanding the difficulties to be en- 
countered in carrying such a concern, there were 
many considerations which gave good assurance 
that it would meet with the approbation of the re- 
spectable majority in both countries. Recent 
events too plainly proved that the French rulers 
were actuated by a strong desire to bring Ireland 
under their yoke ; and there was evidence enough 
to shew that "the turbulent and disaffected, who 
called themselves patriots, were very ready to put 
on the chains, without paying the least attention 
to the inevitable misery that must ensue. Having 
weighed these circumstances, and knowing also 
that the Irish parliament had no real independence, 
and of course could never accomplish any objects 
of general and substantial benefit, some of thejablest 
statesmen in both houses of that kingdom came to 
, the resolution, in conjunction with the British mi- 
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nister, of proposing a union with England. Mr. 
Pitt accordingly brought down a message from His 
Majesty to that effect, on the twenty-second of Ja- 
nuary, 1799; and though the union was not expli- 
citly recommended in it, enough appeared to indi- 
cate the real character of the measure ; and as such 
it was considered by Mr. Sheridan, who came for- 
ward with great zeal and ability to enter his protest 
against an act which he contended went to deprive 
the people of Ireland of their rights, and was in di- 
rect violation of the agreement entered into be- 
tween the parliaments of the two kingdoms in the 
year 1782. That adjustment, however, was nothing 
more than a recognition of the distinct privilege and 
jurisdiction of the Irish legislature, and therefore 
could have nothing to do with a resolution which 
both parliaments might, ata future period, think pro- 
per to make for their reciprocal benefit. Mr. Sheri- 
dan, on the contrary, maintained that this was a ques- 
tion which no legislative body in either kingdom 
could discuss, without the general consent, which 
certainly was as wild a notion as ever entered into 
the human imagination, and would, if admitted as a 
principle, at one stroke convert the revolution into 
an usurpation, and the union of England and Scot- 
land into an act of arbitrary power on the one side, 
and of treacherous acquiescence on the other. It 
was, however, as competent for the legislature of 
Ireland to unite itself to that of the general body 
of the empire, as it had confessedly been with that 
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of Scotland about a century preceding. The right 
could not be contested on any reasonable ground, 
and the question of policy was of a different na- 
ture; but even this, when examined minutely, was 
certainly in favour of the proposition, because, in 
bringing Irish affairs immediately under the cogni- 
zance of the representatives of the whole united 
kingdom, there must be a much better chance of cor- 
recting evils, and applying remedies, than by leaving 
them to a parliament made entirely up of men go- 
verned by local interests. The loss of indepen- 
dence was merely ideal ; and yet this constituted 
the principal topic of complaint in the speeches of 
Mr. Sheridan, who laboured in his opposition to the 
union with much brilliancy of declamation ; and, 
what was better, with a more dignified temper than 
might have been expected from the nature of the 
subject. He asserted that the British government 
bad two enemies in Ireland — “ Poverty and Igno- 
rance and that, unless it could be shewn that 
the proposed measure would remove those evils, he 
should give it his unqualified opposition. 

His observation was, no doubt, perfectly correct, 
as far as related to the prominent causes of the pre- 
vailing miseries in Ireland; but he seems to have 
forgotten one consideration, which completely re- 
tpoyed the objections started by him to the intended 
junction ; and this was the extraordinary fact, that 
while the Irish enjoyed a separate and independent 
legislature, the very evils, now so emphatically dwell 
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upon, had never been in the least ameliorated. If, 
therefore, the parliament of Ireland had for such a 
long period, and with the advantage of local informa* 
tion and combined influence, done nothing to im- 
prove the condition of the lower ordersof the people, 
it was high time that a chauge should take place, 
which might give some chance of amendment. But 
the character of the parliament of Ireland, and its 
total inefficiency to accomplish any beneficial ob- 
jects, while it was perpetually under the management 
of particular families, was never more remarkably ex- 
hibited than in the extraordinary conduct pursued at 
the time of the regency, when the legislature of that 
kingdom presumed to assert virtually an indepen- 
dency in the choice of the sovereign. This was a 
case in point, and one that completely proved the 
necessity of uniting the representation of that 
country to the rest of the empire for the general 
good, and as the most likely means of keeping 
down the corruption of faction, and restraining 
even the undue influence of the crown. Mr. She- 
ridan endeavoured to evade the reason for the 
union, drawn from the affair of the regency, by 
saying that there was no difference between the 
two parliaments, in regard to the person who was 
to exercise the sovereignty ; but, as was well 
observed in answer, the agreement on that point 
was purely accidental and immaterial, while the 
principle remained, which left an opening at a 
tMtyre time for the legislature of each country to 
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choose its own regent in a case of emergency. Mr. 
Sheridan considered even the union with Scotland 
as a bad precedent, which ought not to be followed ; 
though, at the same time, he was obliged to admit 
that the measure there had been productive of the 
happiest effects, which he attributed to the indus- 
try and sobriety of the people, who knew how to 
make the best use of the advantages which they 
had acquired. Mr. Sheridan moved several reso- 
lutions, for the purpose of impeding the great 
object of the union, and of introducing covertly 
the question of Catholic emancipation ; but all 
his efforts were fruitless; and this magnificent plan 
for the consolidation of the empire, which had 
been rather the wish than the expectation of the 
greatest statesmen, was carried triumphantly both 
in the parliament of Ireland and that of England. 

In the course of the debates on this question, 
some allusion having been made to the. trial at 
Maidstone, and the testimonies there given to the 
character of Arthur O’Connor, induced Mr. She- 
ridan to enter upon some explanation of his evi- 
dence on that occasion. After observing that 
he should not retract what he had advanced on 
that day, he said that O’Connor never made him 
hjs confidant; and consequently, that knowing 
liis, sentiments, it was hardly likely he should 
communicate to him any thing on foreign inter- 
ference in the concerns of Ireland. All this was 
admissible as far as it went ; but it could be no 
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palliation of that very strong testimonial which 
Mr. Sheridan voluntarily gave both in the House 
of Commons and at the trial, in favour of the 
sentiments of that man, who now, by his own 
account, had treated him With duplicity. The 
warmth of Mr. Sheridan’s friendship, and his 
readiness to save an old acquaintance from con- 
viction, may have been highly praiseworthy; but 
he could not be justified in saying upon the trial 
that he conversed with him most confidentially, 
and was treated by him with the most perfect 
unreservedness, when it appeared afterwards, by 
his own declaration, that he was never the con- 
fidant of Arthur O’Connor. All that can be said 
for this ebullition of zeal is, that it proceeded from 
generosity of temper, and that interest, which a 
liberal minded man naturally feels in the concerns 
of a person with whose acquaintance he has been 
pleased, and of whose honour he has no doubt. 

About this time Mr. Sheridan’s humanity was 
excited in behalf of another gentleman, whose case 
attracted much attention, and w'ho afterwards 
suffered death for high treason. This was Colonel 
Despard, then a prisoner in Cold Bath Fields 
Prison, under the operation of the act for suspend- 
ing the habeas corpus, and of whose dangerous 
character and practices government had sufficient 
information to warrant his detention. The dis- 
cussion of his petitions to the House of Commons 
led to a considerable controversy about the nature 
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of the prison, and the manner in which the. persons 
confined in it were treated. The subject was well 
adapted to work upon the passions ; and for that pur- 
pose nothing was left undone that could serve to in- 
flame the public mind, and to turn the general indig- 
nation of the populace against the government, for 
erecting on the edge of the metropolis adismal build- 
ing, most invidiously denominated the English Bas- 
tille. This prison having been constructed on the 
plan recommended by Howard, the philanthropist, 
his name came up, as a matter of course, during 
the agitation of the alleged grievances in this place 
of solitary confinement. Mr. Sheridan went so far 
as to say that he believed it would have been better 
for society if no such plan as that of Mr. Howard’s 
had ever been heard of, though he was persuaded 
the uses to which it had been applied never enter- 
ed into the imagination of the worthy projector. 

From a subject which tended to excite popular 
clamour against government and magistrates, it is 
pleasant to be relieved by one of a different de- 
scription, and calculated, through the medium of 
public amusement, to inspire the people with vir- 
tuous sentiments. This season Mr. Sheridan 
brought out the drama of Pizarro, altered consi- 
derably from a play written by Kotzebue, with a 
different title. Few pieces in modern theatrical 
history have experienced such a degree of popular 
rity as this ; and its success in the publication was 
commensurate with the run which it had on the 
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stage j there having been printed within a short 
time no less than twentv*nine editions, of one thou- 
sand copies each, besides several translations of the 
same play by other hands. To this very popular 
performance was prefixed the following terse and 
elegant inscription: — 

“ To her whose approbation of this drama, and 
whose peculiar delight in the applause it has re* 
ceived from the public, have been to me the high- 
est gratification its success has produced, 1 dedi* 
cate this play. 

“ Richard Brinsley Sheridan.** 

One of the principal additions made to this 
drama, and certainly that which contributed very 
materially to establish its reputation, is the scene 
where Rolla, in addressing his countrymen on the 
prospect of an invasion, describes the atrocities of 
the enemy, the virtues of their own beloved mo- 
narch, and exhorts all to unite for the common de- 
fence. It should be observed, however, that this 
animated harangue, which was so highly seasonable 
and impressive in its effect on the stage, had been 
delivered long before by Mr. Sheridan himself in 
Westminster Hall, on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
of which any one may be satisfied who will take 
the trouble to compare the play with the celebrated 
speech which he delivered on that occasion. 

Upon the merits of Pizarro, whether in its ori- 
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ginal or altered state, it would be needless to ex- 
patiate. As a spectacle, it undoubtedly possessed 
powerful attractions, which rendered it a favourite 
with the public, and proved highly lucrative to the 
treasury of the theatre. The following narrative 
of facts connected with this play, and that of the 
Stranger, which preceded it at Drury Lane, is 
sufficiently curious in itself, and characteristic of 
Mr. Sheridan, to deserve a place in these memoirs. 

The introduction of the German drama, from 
many circumstances with which it was attended, 
may almost be said to form an epoch in the history 
of the English stage. The success of the Stranger, 
the first that was brought forwards, is well known ; 
but it is not so well known, though the fact is cer- 
tain, that a considerable time before its appearance, 
1 believe two years, the translation was offered to 
Mr. Sheridan. He took it, and opened the manu- 
script casually, when the fiist incident that engaged 
his attention was Count Wintersen’s falling into 
the water, and being rescued by the Stranger; for, 
m the original, it is the count himself, not the child 
to whom this accident happens. The incident did 
not please the critic, and without looking farther 
be threw the manuscript aside, saying it would 
never do. A friend of Mr. Thompson, the trans- 
lator, afterwards engaged Mr. Sheridan to give it 
more attention, suggesting that the great objection 
might be obviated by transferring the incident from 
•the father to the child. The hint was adopted ; 
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and Mr. Sheridan* after making some other altera- 
tions, brought the play before the public. Its suc- 
cess created a rage for the German drama, which 
must be alive in the memories of all persons who 
were then frequenters of the theatre. 

Some particulars relative to the bringing out Pi- 
zarro may not here be irrelevant, the rather, since 
many contradictory reports were circulated at the 
time respecting what passed upon the subject be- 
tween Mr. Sheridan, and a lady of some note in the 
literary world, Mrs. Anne Plumptre. On the one 
hand Mr. Sheridan was accused of swindling this 
lady out of her translation of the play; while, on 
the other hand, she has been charged with wanting 
to arrogate to herself a larger share than was her 
due of the reputation the piece acquired, or, as it 
has been expressed, wanting to deprive Mr. Sheri- 
dan of the credit of his Pizarro. 

The case was simply this. — Very early in the 
dramatic season of 179S and 99, the season follow- 
ing that in which the Stranger was produced, a 
translation of Kotzebue’s Spaniards in Peru was 
offered to Mr. Sheridan by a friend. Though exe- 
cuted by a German, and the English consequently 
very bad, not always intelligible, Mr. Sheridan saw 
that much might be made of the piece, and accept- 
ed it, agreeing to give the translator one hundred 
pounds, for which he was to have the sole and ab- 
solute command over the manuscript, to alter it at 
his pleasure. A notice was immediately given in 
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the play-bills, that a grand drama from the German 
of K otzebue was in preparation, and would be 
brought out as early in the season as possible. 

The utmost anxiety was instantly awakened in 
the public, to learn which of the numerous pieces 
of this author's, already published, it might be; 
and the secret being discovered by a gentleman, a 
German scholar, who was in the habit of frequent- 
ing the Green Room, he set about translating the 
play, informing Mr. Sheridan what he was doing, 
and adding that unless he gave him one hundred 
pounds for his translation, it should be published 
without delay. This was about Christmas; and 
Mr. Sheridan, conscious that his own play was in 
no forwardness, was obliged to submit to this un- 
handsome treatment, and paid the money, on con- 
dition that he*was to have the translation, hoping 
that it would facilitate him in his task. Two or 
three acts were accordingly consigned to him, but 
the remainder he could never obtain. 

In the mean titqe Mrs. Plumptre had been en- 
gaged by a bookseller to translate a series of Kot- 
zebue's plays, to be published periodically ; the se- 
lection of the pieces being left to her entirely. The 
Virgin of the Sun , and The Spaniards in Peru, two 
pieces on the same subject, happened to be among 
the very early ones selected by her. When they 
were translated, the manuscripts were shown to a 
gentleman, a friend of her's, who had also some 
slight acquaintance with Mr. Sheridan. The gen- 
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tleraan was much struck with the pieces, and ob- 
served it was a pity that they should be published 
a9 translations only, for he thought they might be 
brought with great effect upon the stage, and pro- 
posed mentioning them to Mr. Sheridan, to which 
the translator readily agreed. Mr. Sheridan, on 
hearing The Spaniards in Peru named, exclaimed, 
that it was the piece he was going to bring for- 
wards, and said he hoped Mrs. Plumptre*s trans- 
lation would not be published before his play was 
acted. The gentleman replied, that unless ac- 
cepted for the theatre, he believed it was the in- 
tention to publish the translations without delay. 
Mr. Sheridan then asked whether it might not be 
possible to engage Mrs. Plumptre to withhold them 
till after the performance of the play ; to which the 
gentleman replied, that he thought it might be very 
possible. «* Well,*' said Mr. Sheridan, “ mention 
it to Mrs. Plumptre, and say that 1 will call upon 
her very shortly and talk with her about it.*’ The 
message was delivered, and Mrs. Plumptre in con- 
sequence wrote a note to Mr. Sheridan, stating the 
time when, according to the arrangement with the 
bookseller, the piece would be published, which 
would be about six weeks, adding, that if Mr. She- 
ridan wished for a longer delay, she would be ready 
to comply with his wishes, but could not do it 
without the bookseller’s consent. 

A month elapsing without Mrs. Plumptre ’s hear- 

VOL. II. d d 
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ing any thing more, she naturally concluded that 
Mr Sheridan was grown indifferent upon the sub- 
ject, and the translation was printed, when, two 
days before it was to be published, he made his pro- 
posed visit. He was full of apologies for not having 
sooner paid attention to her note, but said the truth 
was, that he had only read it the day before. 
** All the notes and letters I receive ,** he said, ** are 
thrown into a bag , and I read them when I am at 
leisure. It so happened that a longer period than 
usual elapsed without my looking them over; but yes- 
terday, when I went into the country , I took the bag 
with me, read the letters in the carriage , and there I 
found your note'* He then proceeded to hope that 
he was not too late to stop, the publication, which, 
would be an essential injury to the success of the 
piece when brought out ; and after a long conversa- 
tion, engaged Mrs. Plumptre to go to the book- 
seller, and endeavour to prevail with him to retard 
the publication. Mr. Sheridan then added, that, if 
it was not an unreasonable request, he wished 
Mrs. Plumptre would oblige him with one of the 
printed copies of her translation, as he was much 
perplexed with those he had ; and for the German 
language, he said he did not himself understand a 
word of it. “ Indeed," he said, “ I know nothing 
of modern languages : I can with difficulty puzzle 
out a sentence of French by the help of a grammar 
and dictionary .** At the same time he hinted that 
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he should certainly not think of asking for the use 
of the translation without a proper acknowledg- 
ment being made for it. 

The bookseller's consent to the delay requested 
was not obtained without difficulty, and after two 
or three conferences between him and Mr. Sheridan. 
It was generally believed, however, that even the 
eloquence of this celebrated orator's tongue w^ould 
have failed of success, but for the more powerful 
eloquence of fifty pounds added to it. Such elo- 
quence was irresistible, and the translation Was not 
published till the day after the play was acted. A 
copy of the translation was consigned to Mr. She- 
ridan, and from that his play was principally writ- 
ten. Whole speeches, nay, scenes are almost co- 
pied from it, verbatim. The only acknowledg- 
ment, however, that the translator ever received 
was the freedom of the theatre for herself and a 
friend, but which has been discontinued since the 
rebuilding of the theatre. 


ads 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Dispute relative to the Termination of the Century.— 
Letter from Mr. Fox to Mr. Richardson on that Sub- 
ject. — Meeting of Parliament. — Motion for an Enquiry 
into the Failure of the Expedition to Holland. — Sound 
Advice of Mr. Sheridan on manning the Navy. — Ilis 
Praise of the Duke of York. — His erroneous Opinion 
on the Character of Buonaparte. — Renewal of the Sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act.— .Two Attempts 
made in one Day to assassinate the King. — Conduct 
of Mr. Sheridan on the latter Occasion . 

At the latter end of the year 1799> it became 
a very general subject of argument whether the 
eighteenth century expired with the commence- 
ment of the year 1800 or with its close. Mr. She- 
ridan held the opinion that the century was ter- 
minated when the year 1800 began: his friend 
Mr. Richardson held that it did not expire till the 
night of the thirty-first of December, when the 
clock had stricken twelve, and when the first of 
January, 1801, would begin. After canvassing 
the matter for some time, it ended in a wager, 
which was referred to their mutual friend Air. Fox, 
who, in his usual playful way, gave his decision 
in favour of Mr. Richardson, though he was him- 
self doubtful on this chronological question, till 
on being constituted a judge between his friends. 
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he was under the necessity of investigating the 
point more narrowly. 

The question submitted for his determination 
was couched in these laconic terms : 

“ A. B. affirms that the eighteenth century does 
net expire till twelve o'clock at night on the thirty- 
first of December in the year 1S00. 

“ Mr. Richardson contends for the above opi- 
nion, which he backs with a bet of five guineas. 

“ Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Westley bet Mr. Ri- 
chardson that he is wrong. 

R. B. Sheridan. 

T. Westley. 

J. Richardson. 

“ It is agreed that Mr. Fox is to decide this bet.” 

“ I think Mr. Richardson right. 

C. J. Fox.” 

This decision was conveyed in the following 
letter. 

Dear Sir, 

I received your letter with its enclosure on my 
return to this place on Saturday, and have deferred 
answering it till to-day, only that 1 might not ap- 
pear to give a hasty opinion. Indeed, I had so 
strong a prepossession that you were in the wrong, 
from the arrogant manner in which you state the 
case, that I wanted some time to enable me to 
believe it possible that you could be in the right ; 
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but after searching for all possible grounds, or even 
pretences for deciding against you, I own I can 
find none. 

Your's ever, 

C. J. Fox. 

St. Ann’s Hill, 

Monday. 


In the session of parliament which commenced 
on the twenty-first of January, 1800 , Mr. Sheridan 
distinguished himself chiefly by moving an enquiry 
into the causes of the failure of the expedition 
against Holland, during the preceding autumn. 
On this subject he dwelt with considerable force, 
and endeavoured to shew that ministers were not 
justified in relying upon the favourable disposition 
of the Dutch when they sent out an armament to 
release that country from the yoke of France. He 
also reprobated the manner in which the Texel 
fleet had been obtained, through the treachery, as 
he called it, of the seamen, adducing in support 
of what he advanced the authority of our Blake, 
who told his sailors, that it was their duty to fight 
for their country, in whatever hands the govern- 
ment might be ; but Mr. Sheridan, in relating this 
anecdote, and drawing an argument from it, omit- 
ted one consideration, which made an essential 
difference in the circumstances, namely, that Eng- 
land retained its independency when the monarchy 
Was overthrown, whereas Holland at this time was 
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in a state of wretched vassalage under the iron rule 
of France. One excellent remark, however, oc- 
curred in this speech, which did great credit to the 
patriotic sentiments of the orator, who, after cen- 
suring the practice of sending united Irishmen on 
board the fleet, observed that culprits and vaga- 
bonds of every description, worthless wretches of 
all sorts, were thought good enough for His Ma- 
jesty’s service ; and people spoke of putting them 
on board ship as the fittest place in the world for 
their reception. It was impossible, he said, to 
conceive a more gross and palpable folly, or a 
more shameful and dangerous abuse. n ‘ For God’s 
sake,” he exclaimed, “ dispose of such people any 
where but in your navy ; place them in your pub- 
lic offices ; send them to the Treasury, the Excise, 
the Customs ; provide for them in the War Office; 
feed them with cheese parings and candle ends; 
but do not convert your navy into a receptacle for 
rogues and traitors. Do not dispose of them in a 
way that makes them more dangerous than they 
could be any where else. What would you think, 
if your ships were to be built in the same way that 
they are manned ? What would you think, if when 
a rotten beam were found in any public office, it 
should be said, O ! this wont do for His Majesty’s 
use ; send it to the dock-yard ? And yet the ab- 
surdity would be no greater than that which is 
practised every day in the manner I have stated. 
As you build your ships of the soundest wood. 
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you should take no less care to man them with the 
soundest hearts.'* 

Nothing could be more just than this advice, 
wlftch ought ever to be thoroughly weighed and 
acted upon in a country that depends so much 
upon the moral character of its people, and the 
sound principles of that valuable body of men who 
are entrusted with the charge of defending its 
shores and commerce. With regard to the recent 
enterprize, undertaken for the deliverance of Hol- 
land from the bondage in which it was held by the 
power of French arms, Mr. Sheridan seemed to 
think that the Dutch had no wish for emancipa- 
tion. In this opinion, if he really entertained it, 
he was clearly mistaken, while in censuring the 
manner in which the expedition terminated, and 
the causes of the disgrace, he was beyond all 
question perfectly correct, particularly in his ob- 
servation that the military efforts were made de- 
pendent on the political views of those who plan- 
ned the enterprize. On this occasion Mr. Sheri- 
dan embraced the opportunity of vindicating the 
Duke of York from all share of the blame, and la- 
menting that he was not a member of the cabinet. 
In saying that the Duke of York was. a proper 
person to advise His Majesty upon every thing 
which such an expedition might require, Mr. She- 
ridan remarked, that he only repeated what the 
public voice had already declared of his honour- 
ably, attentive, and meritorious government of 
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the army, since his appointment to the chief 
command. 

At the conclusion of this able and liberal speech, 
he renewed what he had so often stated on the 
object of the war, affirming that it was for no other 
purpose than the restoration of the Bourbons to 
the throne which they had lost. The motion for 
an enquiry was rejected ; and Mr. Sheridan lived 
long enough to see fulfilled, what he predicted 
would never happen, both the re-establishment of 
the House of Orange, and that of the ancient mo- 
narchy of France. On a motion made by Mr. Pitt 
for a grant to the Emperor of Germany, and some 
other powers, to ensure their co-operation with 
this country, Mr. Sheridan took a luminous review 
of the history of the war, and stood on strong 
ground when he exposed the fallacy of trusting to 
continental alliances. It was, however, not a lit- 
tle remarkable, that in manifesting his determined 
hostility to the House of Bourbon, he should have 
offered an apology for Buonaparte as the observer 
of treaties, and asserted that it was both his in- 
terest and inclination to live on terms of amity 
with this country. “ I maintain,” said Mr. She- 
ridan, “ that Buonaparte himself is a friend to 
peace. There is in his correspondence with the 
English ministers a total renunciation of jacobini- 
cal principles.” Again, shortly afterwards, he 
observed, «* I am desirous of peace at this time. 
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because I think Buonaparte would be as good a 
friend and neighbour to this country as ever were 
any of the Bourbons.** At the close of the session 
he entered more fully into the same subject, in 
reference to the overtures for peace which Buona- 
parte, as First Consul of France, had directly 
made to the King of England. A correspondence 
ensued between Lord Grenville and Talleyrand, 
but it was evident to every dispassionate mind, 
that the whole application on the part of the 
usurper was a mere farce to delude the French 
people, and to facilitate the attainment of the 
great objects of military ambition, which were 
considered as essential to the security of that 
sovereignty, which was now established on the 
ruins of the republic. Mr. Sheridan thought 
otherwise ; but he exhibited a very short-sighted 
judgment in saying that Buonaparte had shewn 
to his own country that his object was to main- 
tain the power he had acquired by the moderation 
of his government ; and it was therefore reasona- 
ble to hope, that when he had achieved the liberty 
of France, he would, when his enemies should 
afford him the opportunity, impart to it all the 
blessings and happiness of civilized peace. 

A short time served to destroy all this confi- 
dent expectation, and to develope the real cha- 
racter of the despot, if, indeed, his conduct in 
Egypt and in Europe, after his return, had not 
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been of itself already sufficient to put every na- 
tion upon its guard against the hollowness of his 
professions. 

In an early part of this session, the bill for the 
suspension of the habeas corpus act was renewed, 
though vigorously opposed by Mr. Sheridan, with 
the old arguments on the insignificance of the 
numbers and means of the disaffected ; and the 
grievance under which it placed those who came 
within the reach of ministerial vengeance, of 
which he gave the following instance: 44 A man 
of the name of Patterson, who had a shop at 
Manchester, kept a tilted cart, over which he in- 
scribed the names of Pitt and Patterson. This 
man, who was known to have no partner in his 
trade, was asked what he meant by the name of 
Pitt on his cart, as he had no share in his busi- 
ness? 4 Ah,* replied he, 4 if he has no share in the 
business, he has a large share in the profits.** On 
this he was taken up and committed to Cold Bath 
Fields Prison, but soon after liberated, with a 
strict order not to go within thirty miles of Man* 
Chester, which, however ridiculous it might ap- 
pear, proved serious to the man, and was the ruin 
of his business. 

On the evening of the fifteenth of May, this 
year, a most extraordinary circumstance took 
place at Drury Lane Theatre, which was rendered 
still more remarkable by an occurrence that hap- 
pened the same morning in the Park, where, as 
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His Majesty was inspecting the field exercises of 
the grenadier battalion of the guards, a shot was 
fired from one of the muskets in the direction of 
the king; but instead of accomplishing the object 
intended, the ball entered the thigh of a young 
gentleman, and passed quite through to the other. 
The wounds were dressed on the spot, and a strict 
examination of the pieces and cartridge-boxes of 
the soldiers was made; but the perpetrator of this 
atrocious defed could not be found. In the even- 
ing their Majesties went, to the theatre, which 
was, as usual on such occasions, very much 
crowded. The king first entered his box, when 
immediately a man rose up in the front seat of the 
pit and fired a pistol at him; but providentially 
the ball lodged in the roof of the box, which 
direction it took through the sudden promptitude 
of a person who sat near the man, and in observ- 
ing the action, threw up his arm to prevent the 
murderous intention. A great confusion necessa- 
rily ensued, and the assassin being seized, was 
conveyed to a private room of the theatre, where 
Mr. Sheridan, assisted by a magistrate, proceeded 
to examine him, but found neither fire arms nor 
papers on his person. On being questioned by 
Mr. Sheridan, he said that his name was James 
Hatfield: he had served his time to a working 
silversmith, but had enlisted into the fifteenth 
light dragoons, with whom he had fought for his 
king and country. On seeing the Duke of York 
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come into the room* he exclaimed: “ I know 
your royal highness. God bless you. You are a 
good fellow. I have served with your highness 
and, pointing to some scars, “ I got these, and 
more than these, in fighting by your side. At 
Lincelles I was left three hours among the dead in 
a ditch, and was taken prisoner by the French. I 
had my arm broken by a shot, and eight wounds 
in my head ; but I recovered, and here I am.*' 
When the investigation was over, throughout 
which insanity was evident, the man was com- 
mitted to Cold Bath Fields Prison, being con- 
ducted by Mr. Sheridan, who took a very active 
part in the whole of the enquiry; and in his 
anxiety to discover whether any thing like a con- 
spiracy existed, evinced the greatest affection for 
their Majesties and the whole royal family. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Early Meeting of Parliament.— Distressed Slate of the 
Country. — Mr. Sheridan's Plan to prevent Scarcity . — 
Elegant Compliment paid to him by Mr. Pitt.— Motion 
for a separate Peace.— Eulogy on Mr. Fox. — First 
Imperial Parliament.— Election of Horne Tooke for 
Old Sarum.— Motion for his Ejectment .* — Mr. Sheri - 
dan's Description of the Addington Administration . — 
His liberal Conduct on the Non-Residence Act. — 
Whimsical Occurrence. — His Character of the Piece. 
— Theatrical Concerns. — Injury sustained by Mr. 
Richardson in his Purchase. — Proceedings in Chan- 
cery.— Mr. Sheridan pleads his own Cause. — Singular 
Instance of his Carelessness and Indolence- 

Parliament resumed its sittings early in 
November, this year, for the purpose chiefly of 
providing some measures to alleviate the general 
distress occasioned by the visitation of Provi- 
dence, in the failure of the late harvest. On this 
occasion the minister very judiciously expressed 
his hope that no party-feeling or political preju- 
dices would be mixed with a discussion which 
required unanimity in council and liberality of 
sentiment. Mr. Sheridan certainly regulated his 
conduct by this rule, and avoided through the 
debates which occurred both levity and acrimony. 
He was of opinion, indeed, that there was some 
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defect in the existing corn laws, which he thought 
might be properly amended, by permitting impor- 
tation of foreign grain at all times, upon condition 
of its being warehoused and bonded, until the 
price of our own wheat in the market should be 
eighty-four shillings the quarter: a measure, no 
doubt, adapted to encourage speculation, and 
productive of henefit in particular exigencies, but 
liable to many objections, from the nature of the 
commodity, and its influence upon domestic agri- 
culture. 

Amidst the feuds of party, and the violence of 
political hostility, it is pleasing to witness oc- 
casional instances of urbanity and generous con- 
cession in men who have been accustomed to 
treat each other with personal enmity. A case 
of this kind occurred early in the present session, 
when on a motion for papers respecting the state 
of Austria, Mr. Sheridan launched some sarcastic 
‘observations against ministers, and observed, that ! 
the frequency of such applications on his side of 
the house indicated as much perseverance and 
magnanimity in making resolutions, as the minis- 
ter had evinced in carrying on the war, and 
with about the same degree of success. To this 
keen remark Mr. Pitt replied by a very handsome 
compliment, acknowledging that Mr. Sheridan 
had more than once, in seasons of great national 
difficulty, manifested a noble disposition in com- 
ing forward to support those measures of govern- 
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tnent which had for their object the deliverance 
of the country from impending evil, and the secu- 
rity of the general safety. 

On the first of December Mr. Sheridan moved, 
ineffectually, for an address to His Majesty, pray- 
ing him to take an early opportunity of effecting a 
separate peace. The speech with which he pre- 
faced this motion displayed the characteristic 
brilliancy and energy of the author; but it had 
little novelty, either in particular illustration, or 
the general argument. At the close, Mr. Sheri- 
dan introduced a neat eulogy upon his absent 
friend, the leader of the opposition, in these 
words: “ I do not say that there is but one man 
in the kingdom capable of making a solid peace. 
God forbid! I believe that there are many; but I 
do not scruple to say that a peace can be conclud- 
ed only upon the principles of that one man. 
Who that man is it is needless for me to mention, 
and his principles are equally well known . ** 

The new century commenced with the legisla- 
tive union of Great Britain and Ireland, soon 
after which a change of ministers being in con- 
templation, on the resignation of Mr. Pitt, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Mr. Adding- 
ton, was called to the situation which had been 
so long held by his illustrious friend. On this oc- 
casion, Sir John Mitford, now Lord Redesdale, 
.was elected to the vacant chair, after a slight op- 
position on the part of Mr. Sheridan, who pro- 
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posed bis friend Mr. Charles Dundas, on what 
ground it was difficult to conjecture, .especially as 
that gentleman very prudently declined the ho- 
nour. 

The first Imperial Parliament was rendered 
somewhat remarkable by the appearance of the 
celebrated John Horne Tooke, as the virtuous 
representative of the ancient Borough of Old 
Sarum, on the nomination of that eccentric noble- 
man, Lord Camelford. Such a phenomenon in 
the House of Commons excited great attention, 
and no little disgust ; especially among some of 
the hereditary branches of the nobility, who knew 
his powers, and haled his principles. Lord Tem- 
ple, now Marquis of Buckingham, whose family 
were offended at the conduct of their relative in 
giving his patronage to this sturdy republican, set 
himself with great zeal to the task of casting Tooke 
from his seat as an apostate priest. The latter 
thinking, probably, that he had as much right to 
sit in the House of Commons as the no less 
worthy Bishop of Autun had to shake off the 
episcopal character in France, made a vigorous 
resistance, in which he was supported by Fox, 
Erskine, and Sheridan, who defended his eligibi- 
lity with more zeal than friendship. They were 
far enough from entertaining any real regard for 
Tooke ; but it was a matter for opposition to 
work upon; and on that account alone they 
espoused his cause, though every body must have 
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been convinced that had the friends of ministers 
brought in a clergyman as a member of parlia- 
ment, the same party who now maintained the 
right of the old pareon of Brentford would have 
been the most forward in adducing precedents for 
his ejectment. 

At this period Mr. Sheridan gave full scope to 
his wit, at the expense of the new administration, 
which he compared to a ship without masts, inca- 
pable of sailing on a direct course, or of defending 
itself from the enemy, by having thrown the great 
guns overboard. This was rather a compliment to 
Pitt and Dundas, and yet the orator continued to 
attack the former with as much asperity after his 
resignation, as he had been accustomed to do 
when that great man was at the head of the Trea- 
sury. 

During this session, little occurred of any mo- 
ment to call for the display of eloquence or the 
exertion of industry; but in some cases, Mr. She- 
ridan evinced both his watchfulness in the pro- 
gress of business, and an independency of thinking 
for himself on matters not connected with the 
party to which he belonged. Thus, in the debate 
on the bill for enforcing the residence of the 
clergy, he advocated their right to employ them- 
selves in agricultural pursuits, from which some 
narrow-minded members were earnestly bent upon 
restraining them. Mr. Sheridan successfully ridi- 
culed this puritanical principle; and he contended 
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with great warmth anil force of reasoning, that the 
parochial clergy would by such useful occupa- 
tions not only improve their own circumstances, 
but prove beneficial in the way of example and 
superior knowledge to their neighbours. In the 
course of this discussion, a whimsical incident 
happened, which gave rise to much laughter in 
the house, and many squibs out of it. During 
the debate, Mr. Sheridan having proposed an 
amendment, which partly met with the concur- 
rence of Mr. Addington, went over to the trea- 
sury-bench to converse with him on the subject, 
and while there, he had occasion to rise, in the 
way of explanation, to answer something that fell 
from Mr. Perceval. The singularity of his situation 
excited considerable mirth at the time, and pro- 
duced some humourous remarks, especially as the 
amendment was carried, which did not often hap- 
pen to be the case with his propositions. 

At length, that peace which had been so often 
urged as indispensably necessary to preserve the 
political existence of Britain was concluded, and 
great w’ere the rejoicings which the notification of 
the event produced in the metropolis. Parliament 
in consequence met at an earlier period than usual, 
and Mr. Sheridan immediately after its opening 
took the opportunity of observing that this was a 
peace of which every man was glad, but of which 
no man could be proud. It was, in short, a peace 
that involved to a certain extent the degradation 
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of the national dignity, and which no truly Eng- 
lish heart could feel with indifference. It was, 
however, such a peace, he added, as the war natu- 
rally had a tendency to; for it was one of the 
worst wars in which this nation had ever been en- 
gaged ; and therefore the peace was, perhaps, on 
the whole, as good as any person could have 
made under the circumstances in which the coun- 
try was placed. 

Though, as far as related to the treaty itself, 
there was too much truth in this representation, 
it escaped the orator that his party had contribut- 
ed very materially to that very degradation of 
which such loud complaint was now made, by 
their unremitted efforts to embarrass the opera- 
tions of their own government, and thereby facili- 
tating those of the enemy. 

Having arrived at this period in the political 
history of Mr. Sheridan, it may be proper now to 
take some notice of his theatrical affairs, which 
certainly were neither better managed, nor in a 
more prosperous condition than those of the state. 

At the beginning of the present year he entered 1 
into an engagement with Mr. Richardson for the 
sale to him of one-fourth part of the Drury Lane 
concern, at the price of twenty-five thousand 
pounds. On this occasion the Dukes of Nor- 
thumberland and Bedford, with the Earls of 
Thanet and Fitzwilliam, and some other dis- 
tinguished friends of Richardson, generously raised 
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among them about fourteen thousand pounds to 
enable him to complete his purchase. It is evi- 
dent, however, on the slightest reflection, that 
this was such an extravagant bargain as to excite 
astonishment, how any man of common perspica- 
city could have suffered himself to be so grossly 
deceived. But Sheridan had the art of magnifying 
everything in which he possessed any interest; 
and in the present instance he contrived, very 
successfully, to make his friend believe that the 
theatre* only wanted a little of his ingenuity and 
application to render it a most lucrative specula- 
tion. The agreement was accordingly ratified, 
and the money paid; but, to the honour of the 
above noblemen and Sir Thomas Baring, it should 
be observed, that when they discovered what an 
error had been committed, and how deeply poor 
Richardson had suffered from what was done for 
his benefit, they voluntarily relinquished their 
claims in favour of his widow and children. Un- 
fortunately the heavy incumbrances on the esta- 
blishment, and the vast expense attending the 
building a new theatre, have frustrated the bene- 
volent intentions of those benefactors, and pre- 
vented the advantage that would possibly have 
otherwise resulted from this act of liberality. 

Mr. Richardson had scarcely completed his 
ruinous bargain before he found himself entangled 
in a chancery suit, not as a principal, but involved 
in the concerns of his friend. It appeared that 
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Messrs. Ford and Hammersley were trustees for 
the renters, and that by an order of the court they 
were entitled to receive the produce of the perform- 
ances for the liquidation of their own private debt, 
the discharge of the necessary expenses, and to 
satisfy the legal demands of the subscribers. When 
the individual claims of these gentlemen were paid 
off, an objection arose against their continuing to 
receive the money on each night of performance ; 
in reply to which, the trustees sheltered themselves 
under the order of the court, and pleaded for the 
holders of shares in whose name and for whose 
benefit they acted. They accordingly applied for 
a confirmation of the appointment, which Sheridan 
resisted in person, though he had to contend with 
the whole strength of the bar. In the course of the 
pleadings, the chancellor having asked who were 
the proprietors at the beginning of the year, was 
told Messrs. Sheridan, Richardson, and Grubb, 
but this was denied on the ground that Mr. Sheri- 
dan had not in his answer mentioned any other 
person as proprietor except himself. The chan- 
cellor in his remarks on the case observed, that 
Mr. Sheridan had certainly given his consent to 
the order which should make provision for the 
payment of the renters* shares, reserving the sur- 
plus for himself; and when his lordship concluded, 
Mr. Sheridan addressed the court at considerable 
length, to explain his ideas of the trust-deed, the 
terms of which, he said, clearly implied that the 
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performers were to be first paid ; and he added, that 
he would neither sign any engagement, nor con- 
sent to any order, without that. condition should be 
explicitly stated and peremptorily determined. 
He then stated, that the trustees had agreed with 
the architect to finish a theatre for seventy-five 
thousand pounds, which sum had already been 
expended; and yet the building was still so in- 
complete as to require ten thousand p6unds more. 
Whether he was bound to pay that money he con- 
sidered as a very doubtful question, particularly 
as he had never given any orders with regard to the 
work. He lastly asserted, that the deed which called 
Mr. Richardson and Mr. Grubb joint proprietors 
of the theatre had advanced an utter falsehood, as 
the rights of those two gentlemen were wholly 
derivable from himself. After a very long speech, 
in which he contended for his own undiminished 
claims on the ground of equity, and asserted that 
he had been entrapped by Messrs. Ford and 
Hammersley, who had no right whatever in the 
property, the business was adjourned till the next 
day, when a new plea was set up by the bankers, 
who stated, that, from the uncertainty of the 
receipts of the theatre it was necessary to keep 
the order in force from which Sheridan prayed to 
be released. On this occasion the counsel said 
that above eight thousand pounds were then due 
to the Duke of Bedford, for which a distress was 
actually in the house, the furniture of which would 
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be sold within a week, if the business was not 
settled. On the part of Mr. Grubb, a peculiar case 
of hardship was detailed by his advocate, who 
affirmed, that, after paying Mr. Sheridan fifteen 
thousand pounds for a share, he was obliged to 
keep out of the way to avoid being arrested, on 
account of the debts of the establishment in which 
he was unluckily inveigled. 

In a subsequent stageof the pleadings, Mr. Sheri- 
dan requested that an additional trustee might be 
appointed to act as a check upon the treasurer’s 
department, though, from what appeared in the 
litigation, it would have been more consistent, 
probably,, had an investigation been instituted 
into every engagement and expenditure previously 
incurred on account of the theatre. 

At length Mr. Agar, who was of counsel for 
Mr. Grubb, let in some light upon the mystery, by 
saying, that besides what had been paid and con* 
tracted for by that gentleman, Mr. Sheridan had 
actually obtained the enormous sum of three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds, of which two 
hundred and seventy thousand remained totally 
unaccounted for. Such was the condition of this 
boasted establishment when the proprietor vaunted 
of its flourishing circumstances, and prevailed upon 
Mr. Kemble to negociate for an extensive share in 
the concern, on the promise of its being placed 
under his sole direction. Mr. Holland, the archi- 
tect, also came forward in the latter part of the 
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hearings, to exhibit his complaints againsiSheridan, 
who positively assured him at the commencement 
of the plan for a new theatre that eighty thousand 
pounds were in actual readiness to cover the 
expenses of the work, besides fifteen private boxes 
undisposed of, which would be sufficient to answer 
contingencies. 

Mr. Holland added, that Mr. Sheridan, so far 
from taking no part in the execution of the plan, 
was extremely solicitous to have it completed, and 
that as expeditiously as possible, without any 
regard to the expense, since, as he observed, any 
addition # for that purpose would be repaid by the 
receipts of the season, which actually proved to be 
the case. 

Mr. Sheridan made an elaborate reply to these 
allegations ; but it was very desultory, and con- 
sisted more of declamation upon the weight of 
character than an explanation of facts. In this 
speech, however, he acknowledged his having com- 
mitted an act of carelessness, which could hardly 
have been credited, had it come from any other 
authority than himself. Wishing, as he said, to give 
some security to, and to have some security from, 
the Duke of Bedford, he applied to his grace to 
consolidate the whole rent at ten pounds per night, 
observing, that he did not ask it as a favour, but 
that, if he was inclined to lay himself under an 
obligation to any man, it would certainly be to the 
noble duke. His grace desired him to put his 
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proposal fn writing, which he did, and it was 
agreed to on the part of the duke ; yet, above 
twelve months after, Sheridan feeling surprised at 
not having received any written acknowledgment 
of the proceeding, applied to the Duke of .Bedford’s 
solicitor upon the subject, who assured him that an 
answer had been sent a year before; upon which 
information he turned to his table, where lay the 
identical letter unopened. 

After several adjournments had taken place on 
this legal contest, which the chancellor repeatedly 
but ineffectually recommended to arbitration, Mr. 
Sheridan withdrew his claims to the receipts of tho 
treasury, in favour of the renters, until the whole 
debt should be liquidated. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Eulogium upon Mr. Pitt.— New Parliament .-Re-elec* 
tion of Mr. Sheridan for Stafford . — Visit of Mr. Fox to 
Paris. — His Interview with the First Consult who be- 
stows upon him the most fulsome Flattery. — Superior 
Discernment of Mr. Sheridan . — His Development of 
the Character of Buonaparte. — His Vindication of the 
Volunteers t and Vole of Thanks to them. — Offer of the 
Prince of Wales to serve , in Case of Invasion.— Obser- 
vations of Mr. Sheridan on that Subject. — Parliamen- 
tary Discussion of the Embarrassments of His Royal 
Highness. 

In the discussion of the merits of the peace* upon 
which subject there existed a great difference of 
opinion* Mr. Sheridan paid a very handsome com- 
pliment* mixed with a strong censure* to Mr. Pitt. 
Having alluded to the circumstance* that many of 
the old administration were employed under Mr. 
Addington, the witty orator observed : “ I remem- 
ber a fable of Aristophanes, which is translated 
from the Greek into decent English. 1 mention 
this for the country gentlemen. It is of a mah who 
sat so long on a seat, about as long, perhaps* as the 
ex-minister did on the treasury bench, that he ac- 
tually grew to it ; and when Hercules pulled him 
off, he left all the sitting part of the man behind 
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him. The house could make the application/* re- 
marked Mr. Sheridan ; who then proceeded in a 
manner which attracted great attention, and some 
surprise, on all sides : “ Of that ex-rminister I 
would just say, that nO man admires his splendid 
talents more than I do. If ever there was a man 
formed and fitted by nature to benefit his country, 
and to give it lustre, he is such a man. He has no 
low, little, mean, petty vices. He has too much 
good sense, taste, and talent, to set his mind upon 
ribands, stars, titles, or other appendages, and 
idols of rank. He is of a nature not at all suited 
to be the creature or tool of any court. But while 
I thus say of him no more than 1 think his cha- 
racter and great talents deserve, I must tell him 
how grossly he has misapplied them in the politics 
of this country: 1 must tell him again how he has 
augmented our national debt; and how many lives 
he has lost during this war. I must tell him that 
he has done more against the privileges of the 
people, increased more the power of the crown, 
and injured more the constitution of the country, 
than any minister I can mention/* 

On the dissolution of the parliament this sum- 
mer, Mr. Sheridan again came in with Mr. Monk- 
ton fifr Stafford ; and, at the opening of the session 
the ensuing winter, a circumstance occurred, which 
occasioned some laughter in the house, and witti- 
cisms out of it. It happened that Pitt and Sheri- 
dan went up to take the oaths at the same time ; 
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and the former having no money in his pocket) bor- 
rowed of his old antagonist two shillings to pay the 
fees. 

The errors of the unfortunate treaty of Amiens 
began now to be developed too plainly to admit of 
palliation ; and parliament had scarcely finished its 
congratulations on the cessation of hostilities, be- 
fore it was called upon to vote for the preparation 
of the means of defence. 

The ambition and treachery of Buonaparte could 
no longer admit of doubt, even among those who 
had been accustomed to eulogize him for his mode- 
ration and magnanimity. Mr. Sheridan at one time 
considered this extraordinary man as actuated by 
noble principles ; but he now viewed him in a very 
different light, and did not hesitate to. express his 
sentiments with freedom upon the character of the 
French government, and the necessity of opposing 
a boundary to its rapacious encroachments. His 
conduct, in this instance, formed a striking con- 
trast to that of many of his friends, and of Mr. Fox 
in particular, who, during the summer, visited 
Paris, where the First Consul, at his levee, heaped 
upon him a profusion of empty compliments, call- 
ing him the orator of his country, and the friend of 
the human race, a style of eulogy which savoured 
too much of the revolutionary school to reflect ho- 
nour either upon the person who adopted it, or the 
object to whom it was applied. 

At a subsequent interview, when Mr. Fox dined 
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with Buonaparte, the latter affected admiration of 
the philanthropy of England in regard to the slave 
trade, observing, that as we were all members of 
the family of the west, it would be desirable to 
effect a union between the two worlds, and, by 
blending the black and the white, establish uni- 
versal peace. 

How such jargon could have imposed upon any 
man of common understanding, especially with the 
recollection of the fate of Toussaint in his memory, 
is most unaccountable ; yet we are told, upon un- 
questionable authority, that Mr. Fox had no doubt 
of the sincerity of Buonaparte in his pacific pro- 
fessions. Mr. Sheridan, who was not so easily de- 
ceived, took an early opportunity, after the meet- 
ing of parliament, to state his apprehensions that 
the French government had the worst designs 
against this country, and that the usurper, with all 
his cant of amity, was secretly bent upon adding 
England to his conquests. In the debate on the 
army estimates at the end of the year, Mr. Sheri- 
dan supported with great energy the resolution for 
an extensive military establishment, and he shew- 
ed the necessity of it by directing the attention of 
the house to the map of Europe, where, said he, 
nothing could be seen but France. “ It is in our 
power,** continued the orator, “ to measure her 
territory, to reckon her population : but it is 
Scarcely within the grasp of any man's mind to 
measure the ambition of Buonaparte. Why, when 
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dll Europe bows down before him ; why, when he has 
subdued the whole continent, he should feel such 
great respect for us I am at a loss to discover. If 
then it be true that his ambition is of that immea- 
surable nature, there are abundant and obvious rea- 
sons why it must be progressive — reasons much 
stronger than any that could have been used under 
the power of the Bourbons. They were ambitious, 
but it was not so necessary for them to feed their 
subjects with the spoils and plunder of war: they 
had the attachment of a long established family ap- 
plied to them : they had the effect and advantage 
of hereditary succession. But in the very situa- 
tion and composition of the power of Buonaparte 
there is a physical necessity for him to go on in 
this barter with his subjects, and to promise that 
he will make them the masters of the world if they 
will only consent on their part to be his slaves.” 

After taking a brief survey of the different states 
which were brought under the controul of French 
power, or within the influence of its iutrigues, 
Mr. Sheridan considered the character and views of 
Buonaparte as directed towards this nation. “ Of 
his commercial talents,” said he, “ I can be sup- 
posed to know but little; but, bred in camps, it 
cannot be imagined that his commercial knowledge 
is very great: and, indeed, if I am rightly inform- 
ed, he is proceeding on the old plan of heavy du- 
ties and prohibitions. But he would go a shorter 
way to work with us. This country has credit. 
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capital, and commercial enterprize; and he may 
think, if he can subjugate us, that he shall be able 
to carry them off to France, like so many busts, 
pictures, and marbles. But, after all, he would 
find himself mistaken : that credit would wither 
under the gripe of power; that capital would sink 
into the earth, if trodden upon by the foot of a 
despot ; and that commercial enterprize would lose 
all its vigour in the presence of an arbitrary go- 
vernment. No, Sir; instead of putting his nation 
apprentice to commerce, he has other ideas in his 
head. My humble apprehension is, that though 
in the tablet and volume of his mind there may be 
some marginal note about cashiering the King of 
Etruria, yet that the whole tex’t is occupied with 
the destruction of England. This is the first vision 
that breaks upon him through the gleam of the 
morning ; this is his last prayer at night, to what- 
ever deity he addresses it, whether to Jupiter or 
Mahomet ; to the goddess of battles or the goddess 
of reason. But, the only consolation is, it seems, 
that he is a great philosopher and philanthropist. 

I believe that this hyperphilanthropy has done more 
harm than ever it did good. Buonaparte, it is said, 
has discovered that we all belong to the western 
family. Sir, I confess I feel a sentiment of deep 
indignation, when I hear that this scrap of non- 
sense was uttered to one of the most enlightened 
*bf the human race. To this family party, how- 
ever/* added Mr. Sheridan, in a striking allusion, 
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which every member understood, ** I do not wish 
to belong. lie may invite persons if he please to 
dinner, and, like Lord Peter, say, that this tough 
crust is excellent mutton. He may toss a sceptre 
to the King of Etruria to play with, and keep a rod 
to scourge him in the corner. He may have thought 
at first that his Cisalpine republic was a fine-grow- 
ing child, and may since have found it a ricketty 
bantling: but I feel contempt for all this mockery/* 
At the conclusion of this patriotic speech, which 
might have vied with any ever uttered within the 
walls of that house, Mr. Sheridan, in a very feeling 
manner, lamented the difference of opinion that 
subsisted between himself and Mr. Fox on the 
subject of peace. The latter could see nothing in 
the couduct of France to excite alarm, and he was 
disposed to rely with confidence on the assurances 
and good faith of its ruler ; while the other, with a 
discernment which did infinite credit to his judg- 
ment, detected the fallacy and exposed the dan- 
ger. “ I perfectly agree,” said he, * c with my ho- 
nourable friend, that war ought to be avoided, 
though he does not agree with me on the means 
best calculated to produce that effect. From any 
opinion he may express, I never differ but with 
the greatest reluctance. For him, my affection, 
my esteem, and my attachment, are unbounded, 
and will only end with my life. But I think that 
an important lesson may be learnt from the arro- 
gance of Buonaparte. He says he is an instrument 
vol. ii. r f 
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in the hands of Providence ; that he is an envoy of 
God. He says he is an instrument in the hands of 
Providence to restore Switzerland to happiness, 
and to elevate Italy to splendour and importance. 
I think he is an instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence to make the English love their constitution 
the better; to cling to it with more fondness; to 
hang round it with greater tenderness. Every man 
feels when he returns from France that he is coming 
from a dungeon to enjoy the light and life of British 
independence. Whatever abuses exist, we shall 
still look with pride and pleasure upon the sub- 
stantial blessings we yet enjoy. I believe, also, 
that he is an instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence to make us more liberal in our political dif- 
ferences, and to render us determined, with one 
hand and one heart, to oppose any aggression that 
may be made upon us. If that aggression be made, 
my honouraole friend will, I am sure, agree with 
me, that we ought to meet it with a conviction of 
the truth of this assertion, that a country which 
has achieved such greatness has no retreat in little- 
ness; that if we could be content to abandon every 
thing, we should find no safety in poverty, no se- 
curity in abject submission : finally, that we ought, 
to meet it with a fixed determination to perish in 
the same grave with the honour and independence 
of the country.” 

- It deserves observation, that while Mr. Sheridan 
rendered this essential service to his country, b\ 
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an exposition of the perils with which it was 
menaced, Mr. Fox could see nothing to fear on 
the side of France but a rivalry in commerce; and 
even Mr. Wilberforce, who had on most occasions 
supported the necessity of the preceding war, now 
gave it as his opinion that England might be safe 
and happy by resting contented in her insular 
situation, and abjuring the continent. This oppo- 
site change of sentiment was singularly curious; 
but history has proved that Mr. Sheridan had 
formed a correct estimate of the principles of 
Buonaparte, when he maintained that nothing 
short of the subjugation of this country would 
satisfy the ambition of that extraordinary chieftain. 
In the same patriotic spirit, on the renewal of 
hostilities, an event which he had clearly antici- 
pated, Mr. Sheridan stood forth as the advocate 
of the volunteers against Windham, who treated 
the confidence reposed in this species of defence 
with great coutempt, and affected an apprehension 
that the regular service would be injured by the 
extension of a practice which had more the shew 
of military force than any efficient strength. Mr. 
Sheridan, on the contrary, thought the system 
most admirably calculated for the security of the 
kingdom ; and he seems to have carried his pre- 
dilection for it to a degree of enthusiastic extra- 
vagance, merely out of opposition to the prejudices 
of his old acquaintance. He adduced, with con- 
siderable effect, the benefits that had resulted from 

f f ? 
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the adoption of this plan in Ireland during the 
American war; and he maintained that a force 
consisting of the regular army, the militia, volun- 
teers, and yeomanry, was peculiarly calculated 
for defence, because it suited the habits, circum- 
stances, and constitutional liberties of the country. 
Great standing armies, he observed, however dis- 
ciplined and powerful, were not to be implicitly 
trusted ; of which he instanced the case of what 
had so recently happened in France, where the 
regular soldiers had been seduced to overturn the 
monarchy. Throughout this speech, Mr. Sheridan 
evinced the most ardent patriotism; and in nothing 
more than in calling for unanimity at that awful 
juncture. He did not, he said, call upon gentle- 
men to give their opinions. lie did not wish by 
any means to dictate to them the course of politi- 
cal conduct which they should pursue. Within 
the walls of that house, every man had a right 
wholly and unequivocally to declare his judgment 
on public affairs. He might, however, be per- 
mitted to entreat of gentlemen, that as the period 
of their separation was now at hand, they would 
not utter such sentiments out of doors; that they 
would not resort to any measures which could 
damp the increasing ardour and energy of the 
country ; that they would not lend the sanction 
of their names to opinions, which, coming from 
unauthorized sources, had never been received 
with any portion of favour. All that he asked 
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of them was to suspend their political animosities 
for a moment, and not to represent the servants 
of the crown as weak and inefficient, at a time 
when confidence in their exertions was so necessary 
to the salvation of the country; not to waste that 
time and those talents in party spirit and intrigue 
which might be so much more worthily employed 
in performing the sublime and animated duties of 
patriotism. This was a moment which called on 
every honest man to unite heart and hand in 
support of every thing dear to us as a great and 
free people, against the greatest danger with which 
we were ever threatened. Such were the counsels 
which this eloquent man recommended at that 
season ; though how little his own practice had 
corresponded with the advice, at a period equally 
perilous, needs no recital. He concluded by moving 
the thanks of the house to the volunteers, and a re- 
turn of the names of the various corps to be entered 
on the journals, both which resolutions were 
carried in the affirmative. Something having been 
said on the subject of the application of the Prince 
of Wales to have a command in the event of an 
invasion, which offer His Majesty did not think 
proper to accept, Mr. Sheridan expressed him- 
self in these terms : “ I believe no man who 

knows me will doubt for an instant the respect, 
attachment, and veneration I entertain for the 
virtuous and public spirit of that illustrious per- 
sonage; but I am not to be tutored or schooled 
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by any man as to the way in which 1 should mani- 
fest my feelings, and discharge my duty towards 
his royal highness. I am not to be told, that 
unless the offer which has done him the highest 
honour shall be treated in a manner satisfactory 
lo my honourable friend and me, I shall decline to 
support Ilis Majesty’s government on this trying 
occasion. It is not necessary for me to make any 
parade or profession of my zealous wishes for the 
interest or character of his royal highness. It is 
justly due to that character, to state that which 
must constitute its highest praise, that he has 
offered in the noblest manner to stand forward for 
the nation’s defence ; and I am fully persuaded 
that the offer was not less graciously received by 
the persons to whom it was made, than it is felt 
with gratitude by the country at large. I am, 
however, confident, that whatever might have 
been the effect of that offer, his royal highness 
would not be friendly to any observations calcu- 
lated to excite public discontent, or to disturb 
public unanimity: on the contrary, I am fully 
persuaded that he would rather enter as a private 
in the ranks of his armed countrymen, than coun- 
tenance any discussion which could tend to divide 
the feelings of the people.” The correspondence 
which arose out of the offer made by the prince 
excited great attention at the time, and was pub- 
-lished in the daily papers ; but at whose instance 
did not appear. Mr. Sheridau was supposed to 
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have had a share in the composition of the letters 
of the prince; and from the manner in which the 
business was brought forward in the House of 
Commons, it was strongly suspected that he gave 
them to the public. His zeal for the prince was 
now as warm as sometime before it had been the 
reverse ; and of his attachment, he gave a proof, 
when Mr. Addington moved for a grant of sixty 
thousand pounds to his royal highness, on which 
occasion he observed that the proposition was 
equally satisfactory to those who wished to reinstate 
the prince in his constitutional splendour, and to 
those who watched with a jealous eye the expen- 
diture of the public money. There was, however, 
one thing, he said, which did not appear to [be 
admitted, and which he was particularly desirous 
should be stated ; and that was, that the prince, 
so far from burthening the public, had, on the 
contrary, made a considerable sacrifice for them ; 
which was an undoubted fact, that ought to be 
made universally known in the country. 

Some days after this, a motion was made for a 
committee to enquire into the embarrassments of 
the Prince of Wales, for devising the most effec- 
tual means of relieving them as speedily as possible, 
in order to enable his royal highness to resume the 
splendour and dignity due to his exalted station. 
This motion gave rise to a debate, in which one 
or two members happening to let drop some invi* 
dious observations, deprecating the assumption of 
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state and rank as trappings of no importance, Mr. 
Sheridan, in reply, very judiciously and humour- 
ously exposed the revolutionary and levelling sen- 
timent in this manner: — “In order to bring this 
system home to gentlemen’s minds, let it be 
applied to the house; let it be supposed that the 
Speaker possessed sufficient dignity, and com- 
manded sufficient respect by his virtues; let the 
chair then be removed ; let the other badges be 
stripped off ; let that bauble, the mace, be taken 
away ; let the fine house building for him be 
demolished ; let the state>coach be laid down ; and 
instead of proceeding in it to St. James's, attended 
by a grand procession of members in their private 
carriages, let him go on foot with the addresses, 
covered with a warm surtout, and honoured with 
the privilege of an umbrella, in case of rain. Let 
the judges be conducted by no sheriffs, or sheriffs’ 
attendants, to the assize towns ; but let the chief- 
justice go down in the mail-coach, and the puisne 
judges content themselves with travelling as out- 
side passengers. Let the Lord Mayor, instead of 
going to Westminster Hall in the state barge, accom- 
panied by the several companies, go in a plain 
wherry, without any attendants; and instead of 
returning to feast on turtle at Guildhall, with the 
great officers of state and foreign ambassadors, let 
him content himself with stopping in his way 
back and take a beef steak at Dolly’s chophouse.” 

This certainly is the only proper answer to a 
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narrow maxim, which, in taking away the external 
dignity of office, and abridging the splendour of 
royalty, would naturally create a spirit of insubor- 
dination, with all the fierce passions which tend to 
overturn a state. Milton, indeed, is said to have 
given as the reason of his approbation of republi- 
canism, that the trappings of monarchy would 
maintain a moderate commonwealth ; but the 
times in which he lived furnished a notable 
example of this scheme of frugal simplicity. 
When the levellers set aside royalty with the 
gradations of rank, and when the puritans con- 
verted St. Paul’s church into a stable, under the 
pretext of redressing grievances, and enlightening 
the people, they introduced a system of sequestra- 
tion and oppression, which paralyzed industry, 
banished the liberal arts, and left hardly any thing 
but poverty, ignorance, and knavery in the seats of 
learning, and amidst the ruins of palaces. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


On Mr • Sheridan's Support of the Addington Adminis- 
tration*— His Defence of Lord St. Vincent.— Severe 
Remark of Mr. Pitt. — Return of that Statesman to 
Power.— Renewal of Opposition. — Inconsistency of 
Mr. Sheridan. — His Praise of the Prince of Wales. 
— Failure of Mr. Thomas Sheridan in his Election at 
Leskeard . — Anecdote of Sheridan and Dundas. — She- 
ridan appointed temporary Receiver-General of Corn- 
wall. — His Tour in Scotland. 

The support given by Mr. Sheridan to minis- 
ters at this time, and his readiness to interpose 
in their defence on every occasion, gave rise to 
many conjectures; especially as in this respect 
his conduct was far from being in unison with 
that of Mr. Fox. There were not wanting per- 
sons who represented him as intriguing to form 
a coalition between his friend and Mr. Addington, 
while some did not scruple to say that he was 
endeavouring to secure an elevated situation for 
himself, without consulting the great leader under 
whose banner he had so long served. 

These rumours received some countenance from 
the known intimacy which subsisted between him 
'Snd some of the leading members of that adminis- 
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(ration; as also from the esteem in which Mr. 
Addington was held by the Prince of Wales. 
But what contributed most to strengthen the 
idea that Mr. Sheridan had a coalition in content* 
plation, was the desire which he repeatedly ex- 
pressed at this crisis that his friends would lay 
aside all their differences in opinion for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the hands of government. 
Now it was known on all sides that Mr. Fox, and 
several of his most efficient adherents, were radi- 
cally hostile to the administration of Mr. Adding- 
ton, which they considered as nothing more than 
the shadow of that of Mr. Pitt; and therefore this 
call on the part of Mr. Sheridan was looked upon 
even by them as more indicative of his own wish 
to get into place than to provide a mere buttress to 
a tottering edifice. 

Overtures to Mr. Sheridan were certainly made 
at this period; but though ministers would have 
been very glad of his aid as a coadjutor, they 
would have derived little advantage from this ac- 
cession, unless accompanied by the strength of 
the party. It was, however, impossible to save 
the administration when Mr. Pitt declared himself 
adverse to its measures; and afterwards Sheridan, 
dexterously enough, justified the support which 
he gave to it, on the plea that he did it to prevent 
the return of that great man to the direction of the 
state. This perhaps was the case; but it was a 
mamruvre in politics which did little credit to 
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his integrity, and reduces the value of that dis- 
play of patriotism which "he made at this period. 
That enmity to Pitt should have guided his con- 
duct in parliament, and actuated him in the for- 
mation of his plans and connexions, betrayed 
something more like private revenge than public 
spirit. Whatever may have been the feelings or 
the faults of Mr. Pitt, the country alone occupied 
his thoughts, and how to serve it effectually 
was the sole object of his ambition. Of this a 
more striking instance could hardly be given than 
his recommendation of an administration upon a 
broad basis; and his opposition to Mr. Addington, 
when he found the measures adopted by him and 
his colleagues inadequate to the great object of 
national defence, in a season of peculiar danger, 
plainly evinced the perfect independence of his 
mind. 

One of the first acts performed after the ill-fated 
treaty of Amiens was the complete dismantlement 
of the navy, and the introduction of a sweeping 
plan of economy, as it was called, in the dock 
yards. This was done at a time when the French 
government gave signs of increasing activity in the 
6ame department, and expressed an open intention 
of encouraging, upon a large scale, manufactures 
and commerce, which of course would have led 
to the establishment of a large naval force. With 
'these prospects, the experience of recent events, 
and a knowledge of the French character, did the 
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English admiralty begin with the utmost eagerness 
to reduce the service, stop contracts for building, 
sell off the stores, and dismiss the artificers. 

Policy like this was not very likely to moderate 
the sentiments of Buonaparte, or to bind him 
more strictly to the faithful discharge of his en- 
gagements. When he saw how anxious we were 
for a long repose, and that too without taking pre- 
vious care to see all our outworks properly secur- 
ed, he began to take advantage of our apathy, 
by making encroachments on his neighbours, and 
subverting the liberties of Switzerland. Such was 
the state of things on the renewal of the war, in 
consequence of which Mr. Pitt brought forward 
two motions for a return of the naval force, and an 
enquiry into its condition, particularly with re- 
spect to contracts for gun-vessels, a species of de- 
fence necessary to repel the threatened invasion. 
A strong case was made out against the Board 
of Admiralty on this occasion ; but ministers, by 
refusing the official documents, which could alone 
have substantiated the charge, prevented that pub- 
lic crimination of the justice of which no dispas- 
sionate and qualified man had any doubt. Mr. 
Sheridan entered upon the defence of Lord St. 
Vincent, who was at the head of the Admiralty, 
with great zeal ; and his speech on the subject 
displayed so much professional knowledge, as, 
when all circumstances were considered, plainly 
shewed that he had been well instructed. Previ- 
ous to his rising on this occasion, Mr. Wilberforce 
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had delivered his sentiments in favour of the mo- 
tion for enquiry, assigning as one reason, that 
from all the information he could obtain, there 
was a general spirit of dissatisfaction at the con- 
duct of the Admiralty. This evidence Mr. She- 
ridan considered as alike unparliamentary and un- 
just, forgetting that he and his party had invaria- 
bly been in the practice of bringing charges against 
ministers upon similar grounds; and forgetting 
also, that this was not a trial, but an enquiry into 
the causes of an evil that was obvious to every 
man’s senses, and tending to throw the country 
into the most perilous situation. It is not a little 
singular, that while Mr. Fox and his other friends 
should have voted in favour of the enquiry, in the 
presumption that the result would be a compleat 
vindication of Lord St. Vincent, Mr. Sheridan 
strenuously resisted it, fully convinced, as he 
said, that such a motion was only calculated to 
gratify the corrupt, to frown upon reform, and to 
assail the reputation of a gallant officer, whose 
claims to public gratitude could only be equalled 
by the esteem and attachment of all the great and 
the good. This, to be sure, was a very convenient 
mode of removing suspicion and getting rid of a 
specific charge; but as it must be supposed to 
have been the best which consultation could de- 
vise or eloquence enforce, the country had no- 
thing to do but to acquiesce in the decision, and 
leave posterity to examine its merits. Mr. Pitt 
in his reply to what bad fallen from those who 
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resisted his motion, took particular notice of the 
extraordinary speech of Mr. Sheridan, and said: 
“ But we are amused with a brilliant flash of elo- 
quence (not lately a source of ordinary entertain- 
ment in this house), and we are told, all this 
scheme of gun-vessels is a job. This sentiment, 
cloathed in a wandering meteor, which fixed its 
ray of indignation upon me, shall not so far dazzle 
my organs of vision as to prevent me from disco- 
vering the way by which I may relieve myself from 
the terrors of its effulgence. It is not necessary 
to conclude, because a service has been converted 
into a job, that it is an useless service. If per- 
nicious food had been given to the honourable 
gentleman, he would not conceive it to be a rea- 
son for abstaining from all nourishment; so, in 
the former case, we must learn to distinguish be- 
tween accident and substance,- and rejecting what 
is injurious, retain what is valuable.” 

While Mr. Sheridan was in alliance, though not 
in place, with Mr. Addington, his great friend, 
Mr. Fox, was actually co-operating, though not 
by concert, with Mr. Pitt, in opposing the mea- 
sures of an imbecile administration. The conse- 
quence was, as might have been expected, that 
the majorities decreased so rapidly, as to render a 
resignation on the part of Mr. Addington and his 
associates indispensable. A new cabinet was ac- 
cordingly formed under the direction of Mr. Pitt, 
who would gladly have extended its basis so as to 
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comprehend Mr. Fox ; but in this he was pre- 
vented by higher authority. 

Mr. Sheridan being now again in his element of 
opposition, commenced hostilities by a vigorous 
assault upon the plan brought forward for increas- 
ing the military force. This conduct was not very 
consistent with the energetic exhortations to una- 
nimity in the great object of national defence so 
often made of late by him, nor with the sentiment 
which he expressed in favour of an extensive con- 
stitutional force of a diversified character, formid- 
able to the enemy, and having in its composition 
a facility of separation. The idea dwelt upon so 
emphatically in his vindication of the volunteer 
system corresponded in all its features with the 
very system which he now combated, as ludicrous, 
impracticable, and dangerous. 

But the speech of Mr. Sheridan on the discus- 
sion of this question exhibited little more than the 
labour of a disappointed mind, to turn any thing 
into an engine of attack upon the object of its re- 
sentment. He expatiated on a variety of topics, 
and came, as he professed, furnished with abun- 
dant materials to confound the minister and his 
friends; but upon rummaging his pockets, the 
notes were not to be found, which produced a 
shout of laughter At the expense of the orator, who 
was not, however, easily dashed out of counte- 
nance, but proceeded in his usual desultory way 
to reprobate the measure, and to vilify the whole 
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body of ministers, with the exception of Mr. Can- 
ning, whom he complimented repeatedly with the 
title of his right honourable friend. At the close, 
Mr. Sheridan, alluding to the exclusion of Mr. 
Fox by Ilis Majesty, thought proper to pass a very 
high encomium upon the Prince of Wales, which, 
however just it might be, was very injudicious, 
when introduced, as it were, in the way of con- 
trast. Yet the observation was remarkable, be- 
cause it placed the generosity of his royal highness, 
in pardoning the ill treatment which he had expe- 
rienced, in a strong point of view. After noticing 
that it would be indecorous to express any con- 
jectures on the cause of the exclusion, Mr. She- 
ridan observed : “ Of the personage to whom it 
refers, I cannot speak from any particular know- 
ledge ; but ©f him who is next in rank, I can say, 
that the illustrious person, whose name I know my 
duty too well to mention, who stood forward at 
the commencement of the war, displaying a noble 
example of his wish to promote unanimity, to 
rally all parties round the standard of the country, 
entertains no political prejudice against any public 
man, though, God knows, he has had mbch to 
forgive. Far, however, from indulging resentment, 
1 am sure that he would be forward to accept, or 
to call for the services of any political character 
who could contribute in this great crisis to the 
safety of the empire.” 

Considering the number of parties then in par- 
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liament, it was not a matter to excite wonder that 
the minister should be in possession of a very small 
majority at the outset of his career, when he had 
to encounter some of his oldest connexions. Mr. 
Sheridan took advantage of this schism, and in- 
ferred, that, because Mr. Pitt was weak in nume- 
rical strength, he ought, like hjs predecessor, to 
resign. There was, however, too great a difference 
in the circumstances to give any colour to the 
reasoning; and Mr. Pitt very properly replied, 
that, broad as the hiut might be, it was not broad 
enough for him to take it. He had still hopes, he 
said, of being able to carry the bill, which he 
considered as necessary for the security of the 
country ; hut that if he failed, the disappointment 
would not be a defeat; for if this particular plan 
were rejected, there were others to be tried ; and 
his best exertions would be made to save the 
country. The measure was carried ; but the op- 
position of Mr. Sheridan was renewed in the en- 
suing session, when he moved for the repeal of 
the act in a very copious and animated speech, 
full of invective and humour, but without obtain- 
ing his object at that time, though he succeeded 
when the great author of the bill was no more. 

Among other things which contributed to sour 
the temper of Mr. Sheridan on the change of mi- 
nisters, and the accession of Mr. Pitt, was the 
failure which his son experienced in his attempt 
to get into parliament for Leskeard, in Cornwall, 
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where, though he had but few votes, the under 
sheriff took upon him to add a schedule to the re- 
turn, purporting that the election was doubtful. 
Mr. Huskisson, the successful candidate, was in 
consequence obliged to petition the house on the 
subject, which produced another from young She- 
ridan. In the discussion of the business there 
appeared such foul practice, that Mr. Dundas 
could not refrain from animadverting on the parties 
in very strong language. Mr. Sheridan, with some 
petulance, undertook the defence of his friend, the 
under sheriff, and very imprudently threw out 
some sarcastic observations on the former profes- 
sion of Mr. Dundas, as an advocate. This drew 
a retort from Dundas, who told him that if he 
presumed to take such a liberty again, he might 
expect to have tjhe history of his own life and 
pursuits pretty fully exposed ; adding, by way of 
stinging application, that, in the singular transac- 
tion which gave rise to this debate, he was willing 
to think that Mr. Thomas Sheridan was not so 
much concerned as his father. 

Sheridan was wise enough to take no notice of 
the last observation, but endeavoured to soften 
matters, by saying that he was not aware any re- 
ference to the former profession of Mr. Dundas 
could have been disagreeable to him, particularly 
as it was one of the highest credit. He observed 
also, that he had himself completed his terms with 
a view to the law as a profession ; and that he was 
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now very sorry he had ever relinquished that pur- 
suit. After some delays, Mr. Huskisson was de- 
clared the sitting member; and the under sheriff, 
notwithstanding all the exertions of his eloquent 
friend, was committed to Newgate, from whence 
he obtained his release on petitioning the house, and 
receiving a suitable reprimand from the Speaker. 

On the death of Lord Eliot, this year, the Prince 
of Wales conferred the vacant office of receiver- 
general of the Duchy of Cornwall upon the late 
Lord Lake ; but as that nobleman was then serving 
in India, and could not hold the situation legally, 
Mr. Sheridan was appointed to fill the place till 
his return ; and a promise was given by him that 
he would then resign it, which he did ; but when 
Lord Lake died in 1808, the prince gave him a 
patent of the office for his life. 

After the breaking up of parliament, Mr. Sheri- 
dan spent some months in Scotland, where his son 
held a military appointment under Earl Moira. 
The reception which the celebrated orator expe- 
rienced in every part of his tour was very flattering, 
and he repeatedly spoke of it, in public and pri- 
vate, with great pleasure, and grateful feeling. 

On the opening of the parliamentary campaign 
in the following year, Mr. Sheridan, and the com- 
bined force of the opposition, appeared confident 
• >f being able to shake the minister from his seat: 
and as he. had carried his bill for the national de- 
icuce by a small majority, that was selected for 
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the object of attack. The task of conducting the 
operation was entrusted to Mr. Sheridan, who 
performed his part with great ability ; but his 
speech, on a motion for the repeal of the act, was 
interlarded with so much personal abuse, and at- 
tempts to be ludicrous, as to give great offence 
even to some of his own party. One of the worst 
of his sarcasms was thrown out against the Duke 
of Portland, who, he said, was ready to fill a place 
in any cabinet; and that no minister could be 
distressed for one to fill up a vacancy in his cabi- 
net, while this obliging personage was to be found. 
Yet it was iu the recollection of all who heard this 
coarse invective, that the duke had been the inti- 
mate friend and patron of Sheridan, who bestowed 
upon his grace in the very same assembly a pro- 
fusion of praises ; and, among other things, ob- 
served, that if there was one man more than another 
of whose friendship he was proud, it was the Duke 
of Portland. After this proof of gratitude and 
friendship, the attack upon Lord Melville’s talents 
was not likely to occasion surprise, or to make 
any impression upon those who remembered that 
a few months before the orator had experienced a 
severe castigation from that nobleman. But his 
lordship was now out of hearing ; and Mr. Sheri- 
dan would not lose his jest, which of itself was a 
good one, though certainly neither well timed, 
nor properly applied. Alluding to the different 
situations which had been filled by Lord Melville 
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he said, “ I remember a story told respecting Mr. 
Garrick, who was once applied to by an eccentric 
Scotchman to introduce a production of his on the 
stage. The Scotchman was such a good-humoured 
fellow, that he was called, * honest Johnny M‘Cree.* 
Johnny wrote four acts of a tragedy, which he 
shewed to Mr. Garrick, who dissuaded him from 
finishing it, telling him that his talent did not lie 
that way; so Johnny abandoned the tragedy, and 
set about writing a comedy. When this was 
finished, he shewed it to Mr. Garrick, who found 
it to be still more exceptionable than the tragedy, 
and, of course, could not be persuaded to bring it 
forward on the stage. This surprised poor Johnny, 
and he remonstrated: ‘Nay now, David (said 
Johnny), did you not tell me that my talents did 
not lie in tragedy ?* ‘ Yes,* replied Garrick, * but 

I did not tell you that they lay in comedy.* 

* Then,* exclaimed Johnny, * gin they dinna lie 
there, where the deel ditha lie, mon ?* Now, 
unless,** said Sheridan, “ the noble lord at the head 
of the Admiralty has the same reasoning in his 
mind as Johnny M'Cree, he cannot possibly sup- 
pose that his incapacity for the direction of the 
war department necessarily qualifies him for the 
presidency of the naval. Perhaps, if the noble 
lord be told that he has no talents for the latter, 
he may exclaim with honest Johnny M‘Cree, 

* Gin they dinna lie there, where the deel ditha 
lie, mon ?’* 
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But neither the arguments nor the raillery of 
Mr. Sheridan could succeed in this instance ; and 
he had the mortification to see the majority in 
support of the minister increased, notwithstanding 
the attempts made by him to persuade the country 
gentlemen to join the standard of opposition. Mr* 
Pitt, in reply, bestowed some unmerciful blows 
upon the political Thersites, of whom he drew' 
this forcible and characteristic portraiture : “ He 
seldom condescends to favour us with a display of 
his extraordinary powers of imagination and of 
fancy, but, when he does come forward, we are 
prepared for a grand performance. No subject 
comes amiss to him, however remote from the 
question before the house. All that his fancy 
suggests at the time, or that he has collected from 
others ; all that he can utter in the ebullition of 
the moment ; all that he has slept on and matured ; 
are combined and produced for our entertainment. 
All his hoarded repartees — all his matured jests — 
the full contents of his common>place book — all 
his severe invectives — all his bold and hardy as- 
sertions — all that he has been treasuring up for 
days and months— he collects into one mass, W'hich 
he kindles into a blaze of eloquence, and out it 
comes altogether, whether it has any relation to 
the subject of debate or not.’* 

Never was a more faithful sketch delineated ; 
and the exhibition of it operated with effect upon 
the feelings of the person whom it represented. 
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In his reply, Mr. Sheridan was more than com- 
monly vituperative; and, forgetting his own ha- 
bits, he retorted upon the minister in an allusion 
to his convivial hours at Walmer Castle, where 
he and his right honourable friend, Dundas, had 
another Alexander’s feast. “ Whether they had 
a Timothens of their party,” added Sheridan, 
** report did not say : the jolly god, however, was 
not absent. There, like Alexander, * they seized 
a torch with fury to destroy ;* and if they did not 
succeed, perhaps it was because there was no 
Thais at Walmer Castle.” In conclusion, Sheri- 
dan vindicated the support which he had given to 
the administration of Lord Sidmouth, and at the 
same time accused Pitt of treachery towards that 
nobleman, in first recommending him to the sove- 
reign, and afterwards opposing his measures. But 
neither the defence nor the charge could be main- 
tained in reason ; for Sheridan very imprudently 
acknowledged that he had assisted the late minis- 
ter merely to prevent the return of Mr. Pitt, which 
was any thing but a patriotic motive; and the 
conduct of the latter, so far from being censurable, 
deserves the highest praise, when the state of the 
country is considered, and the danger to which it 
was exposed by the puerility of the means adopted 
for its security. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Death of Mr. Pitt . — New Administration.— Obstacles la 
the Appointment of Mr. Sheridan. — His high Expec- 
tations. — Prudent Advice of Mr . Fox. — Accepts the 
Office of Treasurer of the Navy .-Re-election for 
Stafford. — Decline of Eloquence. — Miserable Efforts 
of Wit. — His Tribute of Respect to the Memory of the 
late Minister. — Splendid File at Somerset House . — 
Death of Jl/r. Charles Francis Sheridan.— His Cha- 
racter. — Death of Mr. Fox. — Mr. Sheridan nominated 
for Westminster , but declines in favour of Ford Percy . 
— His Speech on that Occasion . — Dissolution of Par- 
liament . — Violent Contest for Westminster. — Success of 
Sir Samuel Hood and Mr. Sheridan. — Petition against 
the latter proved frivolous and vexatious. — Anecdote of 
Dennis O'Brien. 

The opposition had gained such ground by the 
proceedings against Lord Melville as to inspire 
them with strong confidence of being able to 
weaken the power of Mr. Pitt, when the death of 
that illustrious statesman gave them full possession 
of the good things which had so long been the 
objects of their ambition. His Majesty, indeed, 
would gladly have sought for confidential servants 
in any other quarter ; but the decided part taken 
by Lord Grenville left no alternative, and a new 
cabinet was accordingly formed, under his lord- 
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ship's direction. Some difficulties occurred, where 
clashing interests were to be reconciled, and where 
the claimants for perferment were both numerous 
and clamorous. Mr. Sheridan, in particular, set 
up lofty pretensions on the ground of twenty-five 
years of service, and he was supported in his 
demands by a personage of the first distinction. 
Still there were objections to his occupying any of 
the first offices, which could not easily be got over ; 
and even Mr. Fox himself was unwilling to run 
any risk by insisting upon an appointment which 
might eventually, from the known habits of his 
friend, have injured his colleagues. He advised 
Mr. Sheridan to accept of a patent place, which 
would at once have secured him a competency 
for life, and freed him from fatigue and responsi- 
bility. This was good counsel, but it was ill 
taken ; and at length, when the Board of Control 
was refused, which had been pretty much insisted 
upon, he thought proper to accept the treasurers!) ip 
of the navy, being sworn of the privy council on 
the seventh of February, and gazetted on the 
fifteenth of the same month. Having thus vacated 
his seat in parliament, he was chosen again for 
Stafford, without any opposition, which was his 
last return for that borough, after the long period 
of twenty-six years. 

It is not a little remarkable that the vigorous 
spirit of eloquence, which had so often enlivened 
debate, and astonished the public, now grew languid 
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and vapid, as if there had been something in the 
atmosphere of an official department to depress the 
force of genius, and to confine its exertions within 
the restriction of forms and orders. Mr. Sheridan 
displayed very little of that activity as a senator, 
after his elevation, which had uniformly distin- 
guished him when he roved at large, annoying 
ministers, and perplexing their measures. Then 
his fancy was inexhaustible, and his wit was always 
amusing; but now he appeared as if his mind 
laboured under the pressure of restraint, and his 
occasional attempts at humour disgusted even his 
admirers. A remarkable instance of this occurred 
within a few days after his advancement, when the 
question was agitated respecting the admission of 
Lord Ellenborough to a seat in the cabinet. This 
certainly was a subject that called for serious argu- 
ment; instead of which. Air. Sheridan gave the 
whole such an air of ridicule, as contributed very 
much to lessen both himself aud his associates. 
When he should have exerted his ingenuity or 
sophistry, in shewing the propriety of allowing the 
chief-justice of England to examine cases that 
were to come before him in his judicial capacity, 
he totally passed over the question, and began to 
play the droll upon the members of the late admi- 
nistration, observing, how cold they must feel on 
that side of the house, since they were so few in 
number, and particularly as one, Lord Castlereagh, 
had lost his Indian Shawl , meaning the Board of 
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Control ; another, Mr. Canning, had lost his naval 
cloak , the treasurership of the navy; and a third, 
Mr. Perceval, his graceful professional robe , as 
attorney-general. 

To such a degree could this man of talent 
descend in the art of punning upon a matter of 
grave import, and one that, beyond all doubt, 
very much affected the rights and liberties of the 
subject. 

Mr. Sheridan appeared to much greater advan- 
tage, when, on a motion for the repeal of the 
additional force bill, he took occasion to justify 
himself and his colleagues from the charge of 
bearing hostility to the memory of Mr. Pitt, with 
whom that measure originated. “ As for me,” 
said Mr. Sheridan, t; there were many who flattered 
that great'man more than I, and some who feared 
him more; but there was no man who had a 
higher respect for his transcendent talents, his 
matchless eloquence, and the greatness of his soul; 
and yet it has often been my fate to oppose his 
measures. I may have considered that there was 
somewhat too much of loftiness in his mind, which 
could not bend to advice, or scarcely bear co-opera- 
tion. 1 might have considered, that as a statesman 
his measures were not adequate to the situation 
of the country in the present times; but I always 
thought his purpose and his hope was for the 
greatness and security of the empire.” 

This was a liberal declaration ; yet if it really 
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expressed the sentiments of the speaker, he had 
much to explain and answer for in having repeat- 
edly accused the illustrious dead with forming deep 
and deadly designs against the constitution. It 
merits observation, also* that while Mr. Sheridan, 
on various occasions, represented the late minister as 
deficient in financial knowledge, and as an empiric 
in political economy, Mr. Fox, on the contrary, 
paid the highest tribute of praise to his plans ; 
but a still greater eulogium was bestowed upon 
the wisdom of Mr. Pitt’s administration, in the 
continuance and extension of his system, by the 
very persons who had been his constant opponents. 
Whether they improved upon his basis is a very 
different thing ; but the fact that thev never de- 
parted from it, to introduce any scheme of their 
own, reflected more glory upon his memory than 
credit upon their sincerity. In one respect, a 
striking difference characterized the new adminis- 
tration ; and that was the social spirit of its mem- 
bers, manifested in the splendour and frequency 
of their entertainments. The town was amused 
every day by the announcement of festive parties, 
and the description of those which had taken 
place. There seemed, indeed, a sort of competition 
among the ministers who should give the most 
sumptuous dinners, and furnish the daily prints 
with accounts of the most splendid assemblies. 
Mr. Sheridan had the honour of surpassing all his 
colleagues by the magnificence of an entertainment 
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which he gave on Sunday, the twenty-fifth of May ; 
and a masqued ball the two following days. On 
each occasion the Prince of Wales honoured him 
with his presence, and condescended to express 
his great satisfaction at the treatment which he had 
experienced. 

The spectacle on Monday, which was perfectly 
theatrical, began at seven in the evening, with the 
christening of the infant son of Mr. Thomas She- 
ridan, and the child of Mrs. Sheridan’s sister. 
The grand music-room then received the company, 
the principal part of whom did not arrive till ten 
o’clock; and an hour afterwards the masque com- 
menced ; after which was a supper ; and then came 
the dancing, where the Chancellor of England, 
Lord Erskine, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Lord Henry Petty, particularly distinguish- 
ed themselves till past eight in the morning. 

Such was the thoughtless extravagance of a per- 
son who at that time was loaded with debts, and 
perpetually dunned by clamorous creditors ; and 
such was the inconsistency of ministers of state in 
a season of extreme difficulty, when the nation was 
involved in war with a foe of the most tremendous 
power, and the people were pressed down by in- 
creased taxation. 

In July, this year, died at Tunbridge Wells Mr. 
Charles Francis Sheridan. He had been many years 
a member of the Irish parliament, and was under se- 
cretary of state for the war department in that king- 
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dom, previous to the affair of the regency, on which 
occasion he resigned both his office and his seat. 
He was a man of considerable abilities, more solid 
than showy; and in principle quite the reverse of 
his brother, who never lived with him upon good 
terms. At an early period he was employed as se- 
cretary to the British embassy in Sweden, where he 
witnessed the revolution effected by Gustavus, of 
which event he wrote and* published a very lumi- 
nous narrative. He was also the author of several 
political pamphlets, particularly one upon the 
“ True Principles of Civil Liberty, and of Free 
Government,” printed in 1793, at a time when his 
brother was advocating the very doctrines which in 
this able tract were exposed as dangerous, and re- 
futed as fallacious. Mr. Charles Sheridan left a 
large family, and among others, two sons, who 
died in the east, where they filled situations of 
trust with great credit. His widow died at Wor- 
cester of a paralysis, in IS 13. 

The death of Mr. Fox was an event of more se- 
rious import to Mr. Sheridan than that of his bro- 
ther, and was probably much more keenly felt by 
him, though the intercourse between these old 
fjiends had been for some time so much suspended 
as to attract public observation. There was, in- 
deed, if any faith is to be put in the testimony of 
some persons who enjoyed the last confidence of 
Mr. Fox, a visible dislike on the part of that great 
man to the visits of Mr. Sheridan, which gave rise 
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to Various conjectures and stories, most of them, 
perhaps, fallacious or exaggerated, but all tending 
to shew what little faith is due to professions of 
political friendship. When, however, a public fu> 
neral was resolved upon by the relations and asso- 
ciates of Mr. Fox, the whole management of the 
procession was committed to the judgment of Mr. 
Sheridan, who attended as a principal mourner on 
the occasion, at the head of the volunteers of So- 
merset House. 

In the mean time meetings were held by the 
electors of Westminster, to consider of a proper 
person to succeed Mr. Fox in the representation of 
that city ; and many were disposed to support the 
pretensions of Mr. Sheridan as a candidate, on the 
ground of public principle, and in an assurance 
that by so doing they should gratify his own incli- 
nations. Of his wishes in this respect, indeed, 
there could be little doubt, for he had never taken 
any pains to conceal them ; but an unexpected op- 
position arose in a quarter which would not allow 
of competition on his part. The Duke of Nor- 
thumberland having expressed his desire that Lord 
Percy should be elected, the wish of his grace was 
no sooner known, than it met with the whole 
weight of ministerial influence, as well as the 
cheerful concurrence of the leading inhabitants of 
Westminster. Still, some of the zealous friends of 
Mr. Sheridan persevered in their intentions of 
'bringing him forward on this occasion ; and a 
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numerous meeting was held at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern on the eighteenth of September ; 
where, though Mr. Dennis O’Brien proposed Lord 
Percy, the majority decidedly approved of Mr. She- 
ridan, who, on his part, made a very long speech, 
in which, after drawing the character of his de- 
ceased friend in glowing colours, he declined the 
contest. In this address, he said: “ I have re- 
ceived a friendly though public caution, that I may 
risk the confidence and attachment of my friends at 
Stafford by such a pursuit. I thank my monitor 
for his anxiety on that account, but he may rest 
assured that I know my constituents better. I 
have before declined an offer of support for this 
city upon a general election. My gratitude and 
devotion to my friends at Stafford bind me to seek 
no other. I have been six times chosen by them, 
which is a proof, at least, that when once elected 
I am not quarrelsome with my constituents.** 

Having stated the general uniformity of principle 
that had subsisted between him and Mr. Fox, he 
admitted that sometimes this union of sentiment 
had sustained a rupture, and that to a very serious 
extent. “ It is true,” he remarked, “ there have 
been occasions upon which I have differed with 
him —painful recollections of the most painful mo- 
ments of my political life ! Nor were there want- 
ing those who endeavoured to represent these dif- 
ferences as a departure from the homage which his 

VOL. II. ii h 
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superior mind f though unclaimed by him, was en- 
titled to, and from the allegiance of friendship 
which our hearts all swore to him ; but never was 
the genuine and confiding texture of his soul more 
manifest than on such occasions : he knew that 
nothing on earth could detach me from him; and 
he resented insinuations against the sincerity and 
integrity of a friend, which he would not have no- 
ticed had they been pointed against himself. With 
such a man to have battled in the cause of genuine 
liberty ; with such a man to have struggled against 
the inroads of oppression and corruption ; with 
such an example before me, to have to boast that 
I never in my life gave one vote in parliament that 
was not on the side of freedom ; is the congratula- 
tion that attends the retrospect of my public life. 
His friendship was the pride and honour of my days. 
I never, for one moment, regretted to share with 
him the difficulties, the calumnies, and sometimes 
even the dangers that attended a honourable course. 
And now, reviewing my past political life, were 
the option possible that I should retread the path, 
I solemnly and deliberately declare that I would 
prefer to pursue the same course ; to bear up under 
the same pressure ; to abide by the same principles ; 
and remain by his side an exile from power, dis- 
tinction, and emolument, rather than be at this 
moment a splendid example of successful servility 
or prosperous apostacy, though cloathed with 
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power, honour, titles, gorged with sinecures, and lord 
of hoards obtained from the plunder of the people.** 
What followed in the laboured effort to prove 
the independence of his conduct on this occasion 
w r as altogether so extraordinary, as to excite a sus- 
picion that he was actually at that very moment 
bending under the influence of a superior will, and 
making a virtue of necessity. “ illiberal warn- 
ings,’* said he, “ have been held out, most unau- 
thoritatively I know, that by persevering in the 
present contest I may risk my official situation ; 
and if I retire, I am aware that minds as coarse 
and illiberal may assign the dread of that as my 
motive. To such insinuations I shall scorn to 
make any other reply than a reference to the whole 
of my past political career. I consider it as no 
boast to say, that any one who has struggled 
through such a portion of life as I have, without 
obtaining an office, is not likely to abandon his 
principles to retain one when acquired. If riches 
do not give independence, the next best thing to 
be very rich is to have been used to be very poor. 
But independence is not allied to wealth, to birth, 
to rank, to power, to titles, or to honour. Inde- 
pendence is in the mind of a man, or it is no where. 
On this ground were I to decline the contest, I 
should scorn the imputation that should bring the 
purity of iny purpose into doubt. No minister can 
expect to find in me a servile vassal. No minister 
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can expect from me the abandonment of any 
principle 1 have avowed, or any pledge I have 
given. I know not that I have hitherto shrunk in 
place from opinions I have maintained while in op- 
position. Did there exist a minister of different 
cast from any I know in being, were he to attempt 
to exact from me a different conduct, my office 
should be at his service to-morrow. Such a mi- 
nistry might strip me of my situation, in some re- 
spects of considerable emolument, but he could 
not strip me of the proud conviction that I was 
light : he could not strip me of my own self-es- 
teem ; he could not strip me, I think, of some por- 
tion of the confidence and good opinion of the 
people. But I am noticing the calumnious threat 
I allude to more than it deserves. There can be 
no peril, 1 venture to assert, under the present go- 
vernment, in the free exercise of discretion, such 
as belongs to the present question. 1 therefore 
disclaim the merit of putting any thing to hazard. 
If 1 have missed the opportunity of obtaining all 
the support 1 might, perhaps, have had on the pre- 
sent occasion, from a very scrupulous delicacy, 
which I think became and was incumbent upon me, 
but which I by no means conceive to have been a 
fit rule for others, I cannot repent it. While the 
slightest aspiration of breath passed those lips, now 
closed for ever — while one drop of life’s blood beat 
in that heart, now cold for ever— -I could not, T 
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ought not to have acted otherwise than I did. — 
Now I come with a very embarrassed feeling to 
that declaration which l yet think you must have 
expected from me, but which I make with reluct- 
ance, because, from the marked approbation I have 
experienced from you, I fear that with reluctance 
you will receive it . — I feel myself under the necessity 
of retiring from this contest” 

This declaration was far from being satisfactory 
to the assembly, which, consisting almost entirely 
of those persons who were attached to the interests 
of Mr. Sheridan, would not be dissuaded from no- 
minating him by excuses that implied compulsion 
rather than inclination. There can be little doubt, 
indeed, that secretly he approved of their resolu- 
tion, and that he wished to be brought in for West- 
minster, as it were, by the voice of the electors, 
while he appeared reluctant ; otherwise he would 
have signified his dissent through the medium of 
the papers, at the time when Lord Percy an- 
nounced himself as a candidate. 1 1 is lordship, 
however, was elected, but did not take his seat, 
as a dissolution of parliament occurred about a 
month afterwards ; and Lord Gardner, the other 
member, being created a British peer, an opening 
was thereby made for Mr. Sheridan, who, notwith- 
standing his pledge to the good people of Stafford, 
immediately became a candidate for Westminster. 

Lord Percy declined the contest, in compliance 
with the commands of his father, who would not 
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suffer him to stand with Mr. Sheridan, on account 
of his recent behaviour, which certainly was ex- 
tremely equivocal, and marked by strong appear- 
ances of duplicity. There were now, therefore, 
two ministerial candidates, Sir Samuel Hood, and 
Mr. Sheridan — such is the wayward course of 
human events, and the singular circumstances 
which time brings about as the test of political 
sincerity. 

In opposition to these, or rather to the latter, came 
forward a Mr. James Pauli, who, having acquired 
some property by contracts in the East Indies, re- 
turned to England, for the purpose of bringing 
charges against the Marquis Wellesley, in w'hich 
he had for some time the assistance both of Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Sheridan, till they began to suspect 
the man, or the truth of his allegations. 

Mr. Pauli then fell into the hands of Horne 
Tooke, Cobbett, and some other demagogues of 
a similar complexion, w'ho, finding how fit he was 
on all accounts for their purposes, made him a 
convenient tool on this occasion, and abandoned 
him after the election, which completed his ruin, 
and drove him to a suicide. The election began 
on Monday, the third of November, when Mr. 
Sheridan was proposed by Mr. Peter Moore, 
amidst such a violent clamour, that it was impos- 
sible to collect what he said. The purport of his 
speech, however, was complimentary to the poli- 
tical principles of his friend, whose acceptance of 
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a place under government was, he said, honoura- 
ble to his character; for as the business of the 
country must be done, it was better that it should 
be done by the friends of the people than by 
others. 

Mr. Sheridan then presented himself on the 
hustings; but the clamours of the mob increased 
at his appearance. After stating his pretensions, 
he said that he wished to know whether the peo- 
ple wanted a riot, or an election. If their cause 
was a good one, their conduct ought to be peace- 
ful : they should trust to that, and not to noise 
and outrage. 

When Sir Samuel Hood was put in nomination, 
a dreadful uproar ensued ; but when Sir Francis 
Burdett came forward to propose his friend, Mr. 
Pauli, on strong constitutional grounds, he was 
received with the greatest acclamations. At the 
conclusion of his speech the baronet made use of 
this extraordinary language: “ One hundred mer- 
cenaries in the House of Commons are much 
more dangerous to your liberties than five hun- 
dred thousand mercenaries in military array, head- 
ed by Buonaparte.*’ 

After he had ended in the usual manner, Mr. 
Sheridan, repeating what had just fallen from Sir 
Francis, demanded of him whether he ever knew 
him to be one of those mercenaries. “ I put this 
question to Sir Francis Burdett, ** added he, em- 
phatically. “ Does he agree to answer me? Does 
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he mean to say, that for the sake of obtaining a 
place I would be one of those mercenaries ? An- 
other question too — Will Sir Francis, as a man of 
honour and truth, deny that I was the single man 
who stood by him upon the question of the pri- 
sons? Did I not second him in the motion for 
that enquiry ?*’ Then, turning to the crowd, Mr. 
Sheridan said : “ If you elect me, you will elect 
the man who is warmly attached to your interests, 
and who will never become the instrument of bar- 
tering away your rights.” 

At the close of the day the riotous proceedings 
were carried to a most scandalous excess; and 
such was the ungovernable fury of the populace, 
that personal violence was committed against Air. 
Sheridan, particularly by one ruffian, a butcher, 
who struck him on the back with a marrov\'-bone, 
and attempted another blow, but was prevented, 
and taken into custody. The next day a hand- 
bill was circulated, signed by an eminent physi- 
cian, stating, that, in consequence of the ill usage 
which the right honourable candidate had met 
with the preceding day, he was seriously indis- 
posed, and could not make his appearance on the 
hustings. After this, till the final close of the 
poll on the nineteenth, when Sir Samuel Hood 
and Mr. Sheridan were declared duly elected, the 
city of Westminster, and tiie whole metropolis, 
was in a state of confusion, from the fierceness of 
the contention, and the activity displayed by the 
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partizans on each side. The customary ceremony 
of parading the public streets being gone through, 
the successful candidates and their friends dined 
together at the Thatched House Tovern, where 
Lord William Russell presided. Of the common- 
place eloquence which distinguishes such enter- 
tainments it is needless to take any notice; but 
Mr. Sheridan was rather unfortunate in his choice 
of a topic, when he said, that, of all the frailties 
which prejudice or ignorance might ascribe to 
him, ingratitude was a vice which had never been 
imputed to him, and which, he hoped, he never 
should deserve. 

This, in a moral and private sense, perhaps, was 
true, but politically it was far from being correct; 
for there unluckily existed at that time a strong 
charge against him at Stafford, to the people of 
which borough he had just before professed an 
unalterable attachment, and declared that noting 
would separate him from their service. His at- 
tempt to redeem this pledge, by sending down 
his son as a candidate, was not very likely to ingra- 
tiate their esteem ; and the reception which the 
young gentleman met with at that place, where he 
could muster only one hundred and sixty-five 
votes, with all his manoeuvres and influence, af- 
forded a striking proof of the public feeling. .Even 
the successful termination of the contest in West- 
minster was far enough from being a proof of the 
popularity of Mr. Sheridan ; and had any man 
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of character and talent, with a corresponding 
degree of interest, stood in competition with 
him, the issue would, beyond doubt, have been 
very different. Pauli was a man of obscure origin, 
and contemptible in every respect ; yet, by his 
perseverance, he contrived to give the united can- 
didates great trouble ; and for some time the deci- 
sion appeared very doubtful, requiring the utmost 
exertions of a powerful party, together with the 
weight of government influence and parochial as- 
sociations, to turn the scale in favour of Mr. She- 
ridan. So ridiculous, indeed, were the fears of 
some persons of rank, and such was the sensibility 
of political feeling on this occasion, that when a 
subscription was entered into for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of Mr. Sheridan, the late 
Duke of Queensbury sent to the committee a 
draft for one thousand pounds upon his bankers. 
The 4 business, however, did not end even here ; 
for when the high bailiff refused a scrutiny, Pauli 
was so infatuated, or misled, as to petition against 
the return of Mr. Sheridan, on the ground of bribery 
and corruption; but his allegations failed of proof, 
though many extraordinary circumstances came 
out in evidence before the committee of the House 
of Commons, which were neither creditable to the 
witnesses, nor their employers. 

Mr. Sheridan was also accused of having acted 
very deceitful part towards Lord Percy, and at- 
tempting to supplant him privately, while he 
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affected to give him his support. One incident at 
the last election seemed to countenance this report, 
and that was the declaration of Dennis O’Brien, 
that there were thousands in Westminster who 
would sooner vote for the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s porter than give their support to a man of 
probity and talent like Mr. Sheridan. Now, as 
this very Mr. O’Brien had a few weeks before 
discountenanced the attempt made in favour of 
Mr. Sheridan, and paid his own court at Northum- 
berland House, by proposing Lord Percy as the 
fittest person to succeed Mr. Fox, the impudence 
of his language, to say nothing of his inconsistency, 
could not fail to disgust every liberal mind. Mr. 
Whitbread was somewhat alarmed for the interests 
and character of Mr. Sheridan, whose agent 
O’Brien now was ; and therefore he recommended 
him to take some public notice of the remark in 
the way of censure, and to free himself from the 
imputation which it was calculated to produce. 
Instead, however, of acting according to this judi- 
cious counsel, Mr. Sheridan threw out some sar- 
casms upon the occasion, and drily observed, that, 
“ to be sure, his friend O’Brien was wrong and 
intemperate, as far as related to the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland’s porter ; though he had no doubt 
but there were thousands in Westminster who 
would give the preference to Mr. Whitbread’s 
PORTER.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Change of Administration. — Sarcasm of Mr. Sheridan 
on his Colleagues. — New Election for Westminster . — 
Cow Humour of Mr. Sheridan. — JI is Vindication of 
the Character of Mr. Fox . — Termination of the Corf 
test . — Failure of Mr. Thomas Sheridan at Stafford . — 
The Father secures a Seat for l/chester. — Generosity 
of the Prince. — Mr. Sheridan differs from his Friends 
on the Slate of Ireland.— His Opposition to Ministers 
on the Expedition to Copenhagen. — His pah iotic Con- 
duct on the Affairs of Spain . — Erroneous V'tw of India 
and the Government of the Marquis Wellesley. 

Mr. Siieridan had scarcely secured his seat, 
after struggling with a vexatious election and 
petition, than he was driven again into the field 
of contention, to cope with new competitors, and 
under more formidable disadvantages. The admi- 
nistration to which he belonged having attempted 
to entrap their sovereign into an obnoxious mea- 
sure by an artifice, received a sudden call to sur- 
render their places ; and this was almost imme- 
diately followed by an appeal to the people in a 
dissolution of parliament. It merits observation, 
however, that whatever might have been the sen- 
timents of Mr. Sheridan on the main question of 
the Catholic claims, or emancipation, according to 
the phraseology of party, he certainly disapproved 
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of the conduct of his political associates and 
leaders in this particular instance; for though he 
had to go out with the rest, he did it by compul- 
sion, and with no cordial good will towards his com- 
panions, saying, in his old spirit of humour, that 
he had often heard of men running their heads 
against a wall to knock their brains out; but he 
never knew persons so stupid as to build a wall 
for that purpose. 

The citv of Westminster again became the 
scene of riot and animosity, which raged with 
additional fury, as the flames of the former con- 
tentions were not extinguished when the change 
of ministers gave new fuel to the passions of the 
populace. No less than five candidates were put 
in nomination; Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Coch- 
rane, Mr. Elliott the brewer, Mr. Sheridan, and 
his late antagonist, Mr. Pauli, who was now for- 
saken by those who originally brought him into 
the field, and who then cried him up as a man of 
independent principles, and deserving of general 
support. It was evident, from tne beginning, that 
the chances were numerous against Mr. Sheridan, 
yet he maintained his ground with great firmness, 
and amused the auditories before the hustings, 
daily, by the sallies pf his wit, and the uniform 
suavity of his temper, amidst the coarse ribaldry 
with which he was continually assailed, and the 
reflections that were occasionally thrown out 
upon his political connexions and private con- 
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duct. The narrative of the skirmishings, and the 
reports of the speeches which occur in those sa- 
turnalian seasons, when the people, to use the 
language of our greatest poet, “ bawl for freedom 
in their senseless mood,” may be amusing enough 
at the time, but afford nothing worthy of record, 
except it be to shew the extent of human folly, 
and the pains which even sensible men take to 
impose upon their own understandings. The 
addresses of Mr. Sheridan, during this last conflict 
for the honour of representing Westminster, were 
not such as did credit to his genius or his patrio- 
tism. He told the mptley crew, that now he 
came recommended to them in a new character, 
having been fortunately deprived of the office 
which on a former occasion was urged as an ob- 
jection to his pretensions. All that he had gained 
by his appointment, he said, was the consolation 
of being twelve hundred pounds poorer than he 
was before he enjoyed it. After amusing the 
rabble in this puerile manner, he said that all 
his life he had preferred short parliaments, and 
therefore, of course, he could have no reason to 
complain of their frequency of late, except, that 
as parliament formerly chose its ministers, now 
ministers had got the trick of choosing their par- 
liaments. 

Lower than this, it was hardly possible for any 
man of ordinary intellect to descend; and yet the 
orator sunk even below this^ when he became the 
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panegyrist of his own son, and exclaimed : “ May 
I only be known as the father of Thomas Sheri- 
ridan !” He acted with much more discernment 
and dignity, when, in a manly spirit of indigna- 
tion, he rescued the name of Mr. Fox from the 
foul aspersions which had been thrown upon 
that distinguished character by Lord Cochrane. 
Though his zeal in this instance gave an air of 
extravagance to the praise which he bestowed, it 
did honour to his feelings, and was well calcu- 
lated to make a favourable impression upon his 
auditors. “ When Mr. Fox ceased to live/* Mr. 
Sheridan said, “ he was persuaded that the cause 
of private honour and friendship lost its highest 
glory ; public liberty lost its most undaunted 
champion, and general humanity its most active 
and ardent assertor. Perhaps no man,” he ob- 
served, “ had ever lived so eminently distinguish- 
ed for those qualities both of the head and the 
heart, which serve to conciliate regard and to 
command respect. In him was united the most 
amiable disposition with the most firm and reso- 
lute spirit; the mildest manners with the most 
exalted mind. With regard to that great man, it 
might indeed be well said, that in him the bravest 
heart and the most enlarged mind sat enthroned 
upon the seat of gentleness.” 

At the close of the election, which terminated 
in favour of Sir Francis Burdett and Lord Cochrane, 
Mr. Sheridan signified his intention of petitioning 
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against the return of the latter; but this design, if 
he ever formed it in reality, he did not think pro- 
per afterwards to carry into effect. 

Thus ended his last electioneering campaign for 
Westminster, which was rendered more mortifying 
by the treatment given to his son at Stafford, where 
the burgesses, on hearing of his approach, went out 
to meet him, and having taken the horses from the 
carriage, drew it in a direction towards London, 
and then wished the candidate a safe journey bapk 
to his father, who met him returning, at Oxford, 
like the knight of the rueful countenance. Private 
interest, however, secured Air. Sheridan a seat in 
this parliament, being returned with his old friend. 
Air. Alichael Angelo Taylor, for the Borough of 
Uchester, while the contest iftas carrying on in 
Westminster. 

Prom this period, the powers and the popularity 
of the orator declined rapidly; and it was observed 
at the opening of the session that he did not enter 
into the senatorial warfare with that warmth which 
might have been expected. For this, indeed, there 
were ample reasons, as, besides his own difference 
of opinion with his late colleagues on the matter 
which brought about their disgrace, he perhaps 
deemed it prudent to preserve silence out of re- 
spect to the prince, who was far from being dis- 
pleased with the removal of the ex-ministers, what- 
ever partiality he might have for some of them as 
individuals. Air. Sheridan, in particular, expert 
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fenced on this occasion the most, striking proof of 
the attachment of his royal highness,. who, know* 
ing that he must be put to considerable inconve- 
nience by being obliged to remove from the official 
residence which he held as treasurer of the navy, 
made him a present of the lied House, as it is call- 
ed, adjoining the palace in Pall Mall, together 
with the whole of the elegant furniture. 

Mr. Sheridan being again in opposition to go- 
vernment, distinguished himself by the resistance 
which he made to the measures brought forward, 
with the concurrence of Mr. Grattan, for the secu- 
rity of Ireland. It was admitted on all hands that 
a spirit of insurrection pervaded that island ; and 
even the most zealous opponents of ministers could 
not deny the existence of an unprincipled faction 
there, who were eager to throw the country under 
the protection of France. Acts of outrage were 
frequent, and the intrigues of the French party 
were carried on without any disguise, as if the dis- 
solution of the union with England had been cer- 
tain, and the alliance with the great empire equally 
stable and salutary. Mr. Sheridan, however, whose 
patriotism had on some occasions induced him to 
sacrifice all private considerations and resentments 
for the general welfare, now ridiculed any idea of 
danger from the influence of France in Ireland, 
though the correspondence between the disaffected 
there, and the traitors in exile, proved the fact be-, 
yond all questiqn. The precautionary steps taken 
vol. n. i i 
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to guard against another rebellion were reprobated 
by Mr. Sheridan with great asperity, even while 
the Irish members, who were best acquainted with 
the state of the country, and the necessity of the 
case, gave their decided approbation to these pre- 
ventive measures. In opposition to their judg- 
ment, the English orator endeavoured to paralyze 
the hands of the executive government at this 
eventful crisis, by bringing on a motion, pledging 
the house to enter upon an enquiry into the state 
of Ireland early in the ensuing session of parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of adopting remedies to allay 
the discontents which were alleged to exist in that 
country. This proposition he introduced in a long 
and declamatory speech, throughout which he as- 
signed no other reason for the course so strenuously 
recommended by him than that which actually de- 
monstrated the propriety of its rejection, for the 
delay which he sought would have rendered en- 
quiry useless, and a remedy impossible. It was 
out of the power of eloquence to disprove facts 
that glared in the face of day; and even the inge- 
nuity of Mr. Sheridan could not persuade the 
house that the way to cure a fever in the political 
body was by instituting a distant investigation into 
its causes. .One part of his desultory speech on 
this subject was curious, as descriptive of Buona- 
parte, who, he said, was surrounding France, not 
with the iron frontier which distinguished the child- 
ish ambition of Louis the Fourteenth, but with 
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kingdoms of his own creation ; securing the grati- 
tude of higher minds as the hostage, and the fears 
of others as the pledges of his safety. His were no 
ordinary fortifications. His martello towers were 
thrones ; sceptres tipt with crowns were the palli- 
sadoes of his entrenchments; and kings were his 
sentinels. 

But though Mr. Sheridan had long before exhi- 
bited a correct estimate of the character of the Cor- 
sican adventurer ; and though on particular occa- 
sions he raised lii9 voice loudly to rouse the na- 
tional energies against the unprincipled ambition of 
this military despot, he fell into a strange incon- 
sistency, when in his zeal against ministers, on ac- 
count of the afttack upon Copenhagen, he pre- 
sumed to say that Buonaparte had better grounds 
of defence for the murder of the Duke D'Enghein 
than England had for her conduct towards Den- 
mark. Now, he knew very well, when he made 
this imprudent observation, that to accomplish the 
destruction or subjugation of England, the usurper, 
who then tyrannized over half of the European 
continent, had brought his plans so nearly to bear, 
that nothing was wanting to complete them but 
the key of the Baltic, and the entire dominion of 
the Mediterranean. For the first of these objects 
he had already made sufficient preparations by his 
command of Hamburgh, and his influence over 
Denmark. At this crisis, therefore, it became Rn 
imperative obligation on the British ministers to 

i i 2 
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counteract his designs, by getting possession of 
Zealand and the fleet at Copenhagen. In this they 
succeeded, and by so doing, an incalculable train 
of evils on that side was destroyed in the bud. 
Yet there were public men in this country, call- 
ing themselves politicians, who could bitterly re- 
proach their own government, *as having acted out 
of a wanton spirit of cruelty and injustice in pre- 
venting the ruin of the country, and wresting the 
north of Europe from the grasp of the destroyer. 
But while the madness of party was thus uninten- 
tionally aiding the views of a capricious upstart, 
that power which converts the devices of the crafty 
into snares for their own confusion, and brings 
upon the wicked the misery which they had pre- 
pared for others, was about to give a visible de- 
monstration of the immutable truth, that contempt 
is the boundary of lawless ambition, and ignorance 
the limit of intellectual presumption. Foiled on 
one side, Buonaparte formed the desperate resolu- 
tion of seizing the whole Southern Peninsula, and 
thus, by incorporating Spain and Portugal with tire 
great empire, gain the entire riches of South Ame- 
rica; and by annihilating at once the commercial 
consequence of England, become the master of the 
world. Considering what had been achieved in 
Italy, in Germany, and in Holland, there certaiuiy 
appeared little if any obstacle to the completion of 
Jus vast project; of annexing the two weakest of the 
remaining powers on the continent to his sceptre. 
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But his scheme was thwarted by circumstances 
that mortified his pride; and he found, that after 
circumventing the imbecile councils of an impo- 
tent government, he had to encounter the uncon- 
querable will of an exasperated people. The flame 
of patriotism which burst forth in Spain displayed 
in glowing colours the wretched infatuation of those 
who had either been cajoled into slavery, by trust- 
ing to the promises of the tyrant, or were cowed 
into submission by their fears of his power. Never, 
in fact, was a more complete triumph gained over 
the confidence of political opinion than in this in- 
stance ; when the Spanish nation sought the aid of 
England, with whom she was at war, against the 
murderous embraces of her pretended ally and trea- 
cherous protector. 

Again, the good sense and liberality of Mr. She- 
ridan prevailed over the trammels and prejudices 
of party, and he seized an early opportunity of 
hailing the light that had sprung up in the south 
of Europe, as an encouraging appearance of which 
due advantage should instantly be taken. He ac- 
cordingly gave notice of a motion on the affairs of 
Spain, and persisted in bringing it on, in opposition 
to the sentiments of his associates, who were either 
less sanguine in regard to the success of the Spanish 
patriots, or inclined to look more favourably upon 
the designs of the oppressor. 

The speech of Mr. Sheridan was extremely ani- 
mated, but it was better than declamatory, for it 
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exhibited a just, straightforward, and enlarged field 
of policy. “ Let Spain see/* said he, “ that we 
are not inclined to stint the services we had it in 
our power to render her ; that we were not actuated 
by the desire of any petty advantage to ourselves ; 
but that our exertions were to be solely directed to 
the attainment of the grand and general object, the 
emancipation of the world. But let notour assist- 
ance be given in driblets ; let it not be romantically 
and foolishly bestowed ; let it be seen that the en- 
thusiasm of the people had been fairly awakened ; 
for without that our efforts could avail nothing. 
But if the flame were onpe fairly caught, our suc- 
cess was certain. France would then And that she 
had been hitherto contending only against princi- 
palities, powers, and authorities; but that she had 
now to contend against a people.** Mr.- Sheridan 
concluded by observing, emphatically, “ that the 
crisis was the most important that could be con- 
ceived, and that the stand made in the Asturias 
was the most glorious. He hoped that the pro- 
gress of it would be closely watched, and that not 
a single opportunity would be lost of adding vigour 
and energy to the spirit which existed there. The 
symptoms could not be long in shewing them- 
selves; their progress must be rapid; probably, the 
very next despatch might be sufficient on which to 
form a decisive opinion ; but if the flame did not 
burn like wildfire, it was all over. He hoped mi- 
nisters would act as circumstances required ; and 
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if so, they should receive his cordial support/* 
Having delivered this exhortation, he moved for a 
variety of papers relative to the subject; but at the 
suggestion of ministers, the motion was with* 
drawn. One circumstance connected with this 
speech was remarkable, and deserves particular 
observation. After Mr. Sheridan had given no- 
tice of his intention to bring the state of Spain 
under consideration, the deputies from that coun- 
try arrived, and were invited to dine with Mr. 
Canning on the very evening when the discussion 
was to take place in the House of Commons. 
The secretary of state could not with propriety be 
absent from his parliamentary duty, and Mr. She- 
ridan would not consent to put off his motion. 
The consequence was that Sir Arthur W ellesley, 
at the request of Mr. Canning, did the honours of 
his table on the occasion ; and it may be supposed 
that the conversation was extremely interesting to 
all parties. Mr. Sheridan, in the early part of his 
speech, alluding to this incident, dropped a hint 
with respect to the satisfaction which the noble fo- 
reigners would enjoy in the company of the gallant 
officer, who might perhaps be employed to repre- 
sent his country in fighting the battles of Spain. 
Within two months after this the victory of Vi- 
miera was gained ; and the wonderful chain of 
events that followed in rapid succession is record- 
ed in the gratitude of millions, and will prove an 
eternal example of the sovereignty of providence 
over the councils of men. 
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Another subject to which Mr. Sheridan directed 
his attention, at the close of this session of parlia- 
ment, was the state of India, and the changes 
which had taken place there under the administra- 
tion of the Marquis Wellesley. Here, however, it 
was evident that the rhetorical powers of the 
orator were more comprehensive than his know- 
ledge, and that he could declaim with great effect 
upon circumstances with thereat nature and policy 
of which he was imperfectly acquainted. Of this 
a more striking instauce could not be adduced 
than the distorted view which he gave of the go- 
vernment of the noble marquis, who had, he said, 
found India in a great and increasing state of pros- 
perity ; possessed of a system of equity and eco- 
nomy admirably calculated for the solidity of our 
establishment in that country; but that when he 
quitted it, he left behind him an example of the 
most pernicious prodigality and profuseness: when 
he went there, the native powers placed the utmost 
confidence in the faith of the British government; 
but he left them entertaining sentiments of disgust 
and enmity, on account of its treachery and op- 
pression. “ In short, ** exclaimed the orator, “ the 
result of the noble lord’s administration was this, 
that when he went to India, he found Great Bri- 
tain without a foe ; and when he departed, he left 
Great Britain without a friend/* 

„ Such was the picture sketched by a lively fancy 
under the influence of prejudice; but the whole 
representation was in fact the reverse of the truth* 
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for never was the state of the British. establishment 
in the east more insecure than at the very period 
when the noble lord, who was so grossly abused, 
entered upon the government. The affairs of the 
company were in a deteriorated condition, and the 
courts of the native princes were almost wholly 
under the influence of French officers, sent out 
with the view of organizing a force sufficient to de- 
stroy the English power in Hindoostan. But by the 
energy of those measures, which were characterized 
as prodigal, ambitious, and unjust, the combined 
Mahratta powers were subjugated, the peaceable 
states were strengthened, and foreign intrigues 
were confounded. Yet, for so fixing the British 
interests in that important and extensive region 
upon a foundation permanent and enlarged, was 
the Marquis Wellesley stigmatized by the malevo- 
lence of party, and even threatened with an im- 
peachment. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Destruction of Drury Lane Theatre . — Fortitude of Mr. 
Sheridan.— His strange Conduct to the Performers . — 
Subscription for his Son. — Extraordinary Rumour of 
the Death of Mr. Sheridan. — Attempt to procure a 
Lottery for his theatrical Concerns.— Application for 
a third Theatre. — That Plan opposed by Mr. Sheri • 
dan, who pleads his own Cause at the Council Board. 
—The Design frustrated. — Act passed for the Incor- 
poration of the Proprietors of Drury Lane. — Anec- 
dote of the Duke of Norfolk. — Disputes between Mr. 
Sheridan and the Company. — Objection raised by the 
Lard Chamberlain . — Final Settlement of the Affairs of 
the Theatre . 

The inhabitants of the metropolis, and of the 
country many miles round, were thrown into great 
alarm by a tremendous conflagration which broke 
out suddenly in Drury Lane Theatre, about eleven 
o'clock at night, on the twenty-fourth of February, 
1809* In a few minutes the whole building exhi- 
bited a mass of fire ; and within the space of an 
hour the devouring element had reduced this splen- 
did edifice to a heap of ruins. 

Mr. Sheridan was then in the House of Com- 
mons, where some of the members immediately, 
out of respect to him, proposed an adjournment; 
but though he was evidently much affected, he 
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said, in a low tone of voice, that he did not think 
the misfortune, however heavy it might be to him- 
self, was of so much consequence that the pro- 
ceedings of the legislature should be thereby sus- 
pended. Soon afterwards he left the house ; and 
finding on his arrival at the spot all exertion use- 
less, he was prevailed upon to retire to the Piazza 
Coffee House, where every attention was shewn 
him by several personages of the first distinction. 
His conduct on this occasion was cool and col- 
lected, and he displayed great fortitude in his re- 
marks upon the event, observing that the misfor- 
tune was by no means an uncommon one, and 
might be remedied ; but that he felt most from a 
consciousness that it was not in his power to save 
numbers from the inconveniences they must suffer 
by the want of employment, and who were in 
consequence threatened with inevitable ruin. His 
only consolation, he said, was in witnessing the 
attachment of his friends ; and in the reflection 
that, as far as he had been able to ascertain, no 
lives were lost. 

The accident was said to have arisen from the 
negligence of some workmen in leaving the remains 
of a fire in one of the stoves ; though various sur- 
mises were spread about upon the occasion, and 
many stories were told, one of which was very 
remarkable. A short time preceding this calamity, 
part of St. James’s Palace was burnt ; and imme- 
diately afterwards, the Prince of Wales received 
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on anonymous letter, informing his royal highness 
that he would shortly hear of other public build* 
ings being destroyed in the same manner. At 
that time the communication did not appear de- 
serving of notice, but when the prince heard of 
what had happened at Drury Lane, he sent for 
Mr. Sheridan, and gave him the letter. The cir- 
cumstance as a singularity was undoubtedly de- 
serving of notice, and yet the coincidence must 
have been perfectly casual, since there was no 
reason to believe that the fire at the theatre was 
any other than accidental. 

The total loss was estimated at three hundred 
thousand pounds, of which only thirty.five thou- 
sand pounds were insured; and that sum was in- 
stantly attached by the Duke of Bedford as the 
ground landlord. It was said that Mr. Sheridan, 
in addition to his public damage, lost two piano- 
fortes, which had belonged to his first wife; a 
very valuable clock that had been the property of 
Garrick, and which was valued at seven hundred 
pounds; an organ that had once been Handers, 
worth eight huudred pounds ; and the whole of the 
elegant furniture, which, on the change of the 
ministry, was conveyed to thp theatre from his 
residence in Somerset House. 

Several meetings of the performers took place 
immediately after the fire, to determine upon their 
future conduct : nothing, however, was done till 
the first of £4arch, when Mr. Sheridan relinquished 
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nil control, and left them with his good wishes to 
adopt such a course as should be most to their 
advantage. They then entered into a treaty with 
the proprietor of the Opera House ; and two pieces 
were accordingly announced for that theatre, when 
Mr. Sheridan unexpectedly changed his mind, and 
insisted upon having a share in the profits for him* 
self and his son. This threw all into confusion; 
and the company came to the spirited resolution 
of acting as an independent body, under a license 
from the chamberlain; which design, however, 
was frustrated by Mr. Sheridan, who, being ap- 
prized of their intention, exerted his eloquence 
with such effect as to prevent the grant of a license 
from the chamberlain for some time; though after- 
wards, when his lordship was better informed on 
the subject, he gave his consent to the performance 
for three nights only, which proved very beneficial, 
as, in addition to the strength of the company, 
and the gratuitous use of the house, Madame Ca- 
talani voluntarily contributed her powers to the 
assistance of the fund. Subsequently, the per- 
formers obtained leave to play three nights more 
at the King’s Theatre ; but then they were obliged 
to divide the profits with the proprietor. From 
thence, they removed to the Lyceum, where they 
acted occasionally, in opposition to Mr. Sheridan, 
who endeavoured to secure a portion of the re- 
ceipts for himself and his son, for whose use a 
subscription, amounting to ten thousand pounds, 
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was raised about this time by several of the royal 
family and principal nobility, on account of his 
loss at the theatre, and to enable him to visit a 
warmer climate for his health. 

At this period the town was suddenly surprised 
by a paragraph in some of the newspapers, giving 
an account of the death of the elder Mr. Sheridan, 
which melancholy notice was accompanied by a 
very laboured and pompous eulogium upon his 
various merits as a politician, poet, and manager. 
The very same evening, however, he made his ap- 
pearance in the House of Commons, where his 
entrance excited no little mirth on the suddenness 
of his resuscitation. But Mr. Sheridan was less 
successful in his endeavours to revive the theatre, 
and he actually entertained thoughts, at one time, 
of disposing of the whole concern by a public lot- 
tery, upon which scheme he consulted the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who gave it his decided 
disapprobation. 

In the mean time several persons of distinction 
formed the idea of erecting a third theatre in the 
metropolis, upon an improved plan, which gave 
such alarm to the holders of the old royal grants, 
that they spared no pains to counteract the project, 
though it was pretty confidently asserted that Mr. 
Sheridan had entered into a secret negociation with 
the speculators for the disposal to them of the dor- 
mant patent. When, however, it was found that 
this could not be acted upon, he joined with the 
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proprietors of his own and the other theatres in 
resisting the attempt to encroach upon theatrical 
monopoly. The petition in favour of the new in- 
stitution presented to the privy council was met 
by separate ones from Mr. Sheridan, and the se- 
veral persons interested in the old theatres. Mr. 
Sheridan also had an interview with the king at 
Windsor, upon the subject ; but His Majesty, 
after hearing the whole of his story and complaint, 
very properly declined any interference in a busi- 
ness which was already under the consideration of 
the privy council. A controversy upon the sub- 
ject was next carried on in the newspapers, between 
Mr. Sheridan as the defender of the existing mo- 
nopoly, and those persons who were zealous for 
the rights of the public to an extension of dramatic 
amusement, subject only to legislative restrictions, 
and the license of the chamberlain. The design, 
however, went forwards, and the sixteenth of 
March, 1810 , was appointed for the hearing of the 
applicants and their opponents before the council, 
where Mr. Sheridan appeared in his capacity as a 
member of the board, exhibiting the curious phe- 
nomenon of a judge acting the part of an advocate 
for his own claims. The counsel for the new the- 
atrical incorporation founded their prayer upon the 
assumption that the original patents were become 
nugatory, and that the increasing population of the 
metropolis rendered a third theatre absolutely ne- 
cessary ; particularly’ as the magnitude of Covent 
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Garden and Drury Lane, according to their recent 
state, and in which they were intended to be re* 
newed, defeated the original intention of scenic 
representation.* On the second day of hearing Mn 
Sheridan addressed the court, where he sat in his 
judicial character, and expatiated at considerable 
length upon the exclusive right possessed by the 
old theatres under their patents, and for which 
large sums had been expended ; though at the same 
time, he said, that he should not attempt to jus- 
tify the principle of monopoly in the abstract, 
which, in fact, was the very point then at issue. 

But even this inconsistency was trifling when 
compared with the extraordinary argument ad- 
vanced by Mr. Sheridan, both in his petition and 
in his speech, that if a third theatre was actually 
wanted, the license or grant for the erection of it 
should be given to himself and the other proprie- 
tors of Drury Lane, as the holders of an obsolete 
patent, of which every pecuniary advantage had, 
in fact, already been made. The eloquence, or 
interest, however, of Mr. Sheridan so far prevailed 
as to cause the rejection of the application ; but 
while the affair was in agitation before the privy 
council, an attempt was made to carry the same 
object through parliament, on a petition presented 
by Sir James Shaw, then Lord Mayor. Mr. She- 
ridan here also exerted himself with indefatigable 
diligence, and complained very bitterly, but with 
rather a ludicrous effect, of the unfair arts that 
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were resorted to for the injury of his patent rights, 
which, it was confidently said, he had at that very 
time offered to barter with the same committee for 
a leading share in the projected establishment. 

This scheme of a new theatre, however, though 
supported by the principal people in the city of 
London, experienced such resistance, openly and 
secretly, as to prove abortive ; and Mr. Sheridan 
succeeded in carrying a bill through both houses 
for the erection of Drury Lane theatre by a sub- 
scription, and for the incorporation of the pro- 
prietors. When this bill passed the House of 
Lords, the scene is said to have had a very whim- 
sical appearance ; for while Mr. Sheridan stood 
behind the chancellor endeavouring by his gestures 
to gain friends to his cause, the Duke of Norfolk, 
most probably in mischievous sport, contrived to 
throw him into a fright, by expressing a wish that 
the patents, upon which so much was said, should 
be brought up and laid on the table. 

During these proceedings for the security of the 
property, serious disputes arose between Mr. She- 
ridan and the performers, who denied that he had 
any power or authority over them at the Lyceum, 
where he, on the contrary, presumed to interfere 
as the manager, and to claim part of the fruits of 
their labours. Upon this, the company presented 
a petition to His Majesty, stating the nature of 
their situation, the reasons of their dispersion, and 
the hardships to which they were exposed by the 
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conduct of Mr. Sheridan, who, on his part, in- 
serted a letter in the Morning Chronicle, under 
the signature of Fact, in which he denied the 
truth of the allegations advanced by the performers, 
and observed farther, that the exposition which 
they had threatened to publish would be nothing 
but a tissue of calumny and falsehood. The com- 
plainants, on the other hand* were not to be de- 
terred by this singular method of refutation, but 
published their declaration, signed by the most 
respectable members of the company, who asserted 
roundly that there was not a syllable of truth in 
all that Fact had uttered. This squabble had 
scarcely terminated before Mr. Sheridan found him- 
self involved in another dilemma, by a communi- 
cation from the Earl of Dartmouth, disputing the 
legality of the dormant or Killigrew’s patent, and 
declaring that he should oppose the building of a 
new theatre in Westminster, unless that authority 
was relinquished. As this would have been fatal 
to the restoration of the theatre, a negotiation was 
entered into with the chamberlain, and after some 
delay, it was settled that the patent in question 
should not be acted upon, and that the remaining 
one should be so arranged as to continue in force 
for twenty-one years longer. This obstacle being 
removed, it was now naturally to have expected 
that the new edifice would have proceeded without 
any impediment; but this was not the case, owing 
to the waut of public confidence, and the con- 
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flicting interests that were yet to be reconciled : 
and it was not till the seventeenth of October in 
the following year that the final arrangements of 
the committee were completed, and the result pre- 
sented by Mr. Whitbread to the Prince Regent for 
his approbation. By this report, it appeared that 
the sum of four hundred thousand pounds, requi- 
site for the building, had been actually subscribed ; 
that out of it, forty thousand pounds were assigned 
for the purchase of the old patent interest, half of 
which sum was to be paid to Mr. Sheridan, who 
thereby relinquished all claims upon the concern ; 
and the other moiety was to be divided into equal 
shares, between Mrs. Linley, Mrs. Richardson, 
and Mr. Thomas Sheridan. By this settlement it 
was also determined that the old renters should be 
allowed twenty-five per cent, in full of all their 
demands : and it ought to be observed, that on 
this occasion his Grace of Bedford very generously 
relinquished all his claims for arrears of rent due 
from the concern. 

Thus terminated the theatrical history of Mr. 
Sheridan, whose conduct, both as proprietor and 
manager, neither sophistry can justify nor charity 
excuse ; for while he always appeared on the alert 
to profit by the advantage which he possessed, he 
never paid the slightest attention to the economy 
of the establishment, nor took any pains to uphold 
its credit. His talents were exerted only to ex- 
haust the resources of the theatre for his private 
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purposes, and to persuade the inconsiderate to 
embark their capital in purchasing shares of a 
fictitious property. During the period when he 
had the control of the business, every thing went 
rapidly to disorder: the rehearsals were neglected ; 
all the servants of the house were left at perfect 
liberty; tradesmens’ bills were unpaid ; and the 
public was completely disgusted. The whole 
establishment, in short, exhibited nothing but 
disorganization ; and yet, though the cause was 
appareut to all the world, Mr. Sheridan, in his 
petition to the king in council, alleged as one 
grouud on which he claimed indulgence for his 
losses in the theatre, that “ the necessary economy 
did not prevail in the management.” But, in fact, 
if he was injured by the irregularities which per- 
vaded the concern, the fault was all his own ; and 
the other proprietors, with the numerous creditors, 
had reason to complain, that while they were con- 
tinually suffering by his imprudence, he was 
deriving benefit from the real capital which they 
had advanced. It is observable also, that amidst 
all his carelessness about the state of the theatre, 
he was not unmindful of his own individual inte- 
lests; for, besides overvaluing his share, and that 
of his son, Mr. Sheridan contrived to reserve to him- 
self six hundred a-year out of the fruit-office, for 
which, with the reversion of boxes as his property, 
he demanded at the winding up of the concern no 
less than four thousand pounds ; but the claim Wits 
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disallowed. An attempt was likewise made in 
one stage of the business to induce the creditors 
to take five shillings in the pound in lieu of their 
demands, while the proprietors were to be allowed 
nine sh Uings in the pound on an imaginary capital. 

It is but justice, however, to remark, that when 
the bill for the final adjustment of the affairs of 
Drury Lane was in progress through the House of 
Commons, it was stated on the behalf of Mr. She- 
ridan that he had evinced great disinterestedness 
in giving up his private rights to public claims, and 
that be would have gone still further, if the com- 
mittee had not laid some restraint upon his con- 
cessions. Well would it have been both for him- 
self and all the parties connected with him, had 
he displayed an equal portion of feeling at an earlier 
period, and exerted both his talents and his spirit 
in improving a concern, which, by his negligence 
and extravagance, was suffered to go rapidly into 
a state of remediless disorder. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Parliamentary History of Mr. Sheridan resumed. — His 
Motion respecting the Exclusion of Strangers from the 
House of Commons. — Observations on the Publication 
of the Debates.— Petition against the Resolution of the 
Society of Lincoln's Jnn. — Installation of Lord Gren- 
ville as Chancellor of Oxford. — Reception of Mr. 
Sheridan in the University. — Disappointed o f a Degree 
both there and at Cambridge. — Celebration of the Birth- 
Day of the Prince of Wales. — Speech of Mr Sheridan. 
— He draws up an Inscription for the Monument of 
Lord Nelson. — Illness of the King. — Proceedings in 
Parliament on the Regency. — Disappointment of the 
Opposition. — Opinion of Mr. Sheridan on Specie and 
a Paper Currency. 

The parliamentary history of Mr. Sheridan 
suffered a considerable suspension in consequence 
of the fire at Drury Lane, and the subsequent 
proceedings attending that complicated concern. 
From the evening when the conflagration took 
place, to the sixth of February in the following 
year, his name never occurs in the votes; hut on 
that day he brought forward, without success, a 
motion respecting the standing order of the House 
of Commons, excluding strangers from the gallery. 
In moving for a committee of privileges to consider 
this subject, his intention appears to have been 
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that of modifying the role so as to maintain the 
rights and usages of parliament on the one hand, 
while the public should be accommodated with 
hearing the debates on the other. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Sheridan delivered a long and desultory 
speech, in which he made good use of the political 
writings of Swift, whose language the reader will 
recognize in the following passages: “ Give me 
but the liberty of the press, and I will give to the 
minister a venal House of Peers. 1 will give 
him a servile and corrupt House of Commons. I 
will give him the full swing of patronage and 
office. I will give him the whole host of ministerial 
influence. I will give him all the power that place 
can confer upon him, to purchase up submission 
and overawe resistance ; and yet, armed with the 
liberty of the press, I will go forth to meet him 
undismayed. I will attack the mighty fabric be 
has reared with that mightier engine. I will shake 
down corruption from its height, and bury it be- 
neath the ruins of those abuses it was meant to 
shelter. 

It was, however, rightly judged, that the re- 
striction which the motion tended ultimately to 
abrogate was necessary for the public security, 
since occasions may possibly arise when the dis- 
closure of the deliberations of parliament would 
be alike injurious to the government and the ge- 
neral welfare. How, indeed, the liberty of the 
press is affected by such a restraint it would be no 
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easy matter to shew, unless it can be proved that 
the connivance, which of late years has grown 
almost into prescription, is an original right coeval 
with the system of representation. On the other 
hand, nothing is more obvious than the mischief 
arising from the constant publication of all the 
speeches which are made in the two houses every 
session ; as hereby the public mind is agitated, 
discontent is inflamed, and the proceedings of go- 
vernment are not only retarded, but speedily made 
known to those foreign powers whs have an interest 
in counteracting them. In the lime of peace, these 
reports serve for little other purpose than that of 
gratifying idle curiosity, creating a refractory spirit, 
giving advantage to the designing, and imposing 
upon the weak, who are easily led astray by empty 
declamation and clamorous abuse, vented under 
the pretext of exposing corruption, and asserting 
the injured rights of the people. But the evil 
arising from this license during war is infinitely 
greater, because, in addition to the embarrass- 
ments which it occasions by being an engine in 
the hands of faction to disturb the internal tran- 
quillity, it becomes subservient in a variety of 
ways to the designs and operations of the enemy ; 
while, at the same time, it lessens the confidence 
of friendly states, whose alliance may be of the 
greatest moment, but who must naturally feel dis- 
gusted on finding their character, policy, and con- 
nexions made the subject of abuse by every noisy 
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and ignorant declaimer, for the sake of gaining a 
a little ephemeral popularity at the expense of hit 
country. 

Mr. Sheridan, soon after the failure of his at- 
tempt to regulate the standing orders of the House 
of Commons for the exclusion of strangers, evinc- 
ed his zeal in defending the freedom of the press 
from what was conceived to be an attack made 
upon it by the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, who 
had refused to admit a person as student of law, 
on account of his being employed in the capacity 
of reporter to a newspaper. This rejection was 
grounded on a bye-law of the society, that no 
person who had written for hire in the public 
journals should be entered upon their books, with 
a view of being called to the bar. That this learn- 
ed body had the right to make such a resolution, 
seems unquestionable, since there is no more in it 
than that of refusing admission to persons who 
have practised as attorneys within a limited period. 
The proscribed party, however, put a petition into 
the hands of Mr. Sheridan, stating the hardship 
which he had sustained ; and his case was dwelt 
upon with great eloquence by the able advocate 
who undertook to exhibit his complaint. Mr. 
Stephen also, now one of the masters in chancery, 
displayed considerable feeling and no small por- 
tion of candour on the same occasion, by observ- 
ing that he had himself in early life been so em- 
ployed; nor did he consider the situation of 
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reporter or journalist as derogatory to the legal 
profession. After some animated conversation, 
in which the general sentiment appeared to be 
against the interdict, the business ended in an un- 
derstanding that the obnoxious bye-law should be 
rescinded. 

The death of the Duke of Portland having oc- 
casioned a vacancy in the chancellorship of Ox- 
ford, a sharp contest ensued between Lord Gren- 
ville and Lord Eldon, each of whom had a 
powerful interest in the university; but by the 
exertions of Christ Church and Brasenose colleges 
the former prevailed, and the installation, which 
took place at the beginning of July, was distin- 
guished for the magnificence of the ceremony, and 
the assemblage of learning and fashion with which 
it was attended. Among the visitors was Mr. 
Sheridan, who experienced the most flattering 
reception, particularly from the junior members 
of the university, every time that he made his 
appearance in the theatre. His name, however, 
was not upon the list of honorary graduates; and 
this omission gave great offence to many of the 
spectators, who expressed their displeasure, not 
only by loud vociferations during the public ex- 
ercises, but by circulating the following hand-bill 
about the different colleges: “ It is humbly asked 
of the justice and generosity of the members of 
convocation, whether the public merits of the 
Right Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheridan do 
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not claim, upon the present occasion, the usual 
honorary mark of their respect; and whether it be 
consistent with the spirit of their honours to with- 
hold them from a man whose talents have, through 
a long and arduous career, eminently adorned, and 
whose patriotism has, upon every trying occasion, 
stood forward to support the general interest of his 
country ?’* 

This piece of empiricism, in whatever quarter it 
originated, was far enough from being calculated to 
make any impression in favour of the object of 
such extravagant puffing; and though Mr. Sheri- 
dan received the distinction due to his talents, 
both in convocation and at the table of the vice- 
chancellor, the pomp of the installation passed 
away without enrolling his name among the doc- 
tors of that ancient seat of the mUse9. It was, 
however, extremely disgusting to observe what 
pains were taken in some of the daily papers to 
blazon the particular attentions that were paid to 
him at Oxford, and to set forth the public indig- 
nation expressed in the university, on account of 
the omission of his name in the list of honorary 
academics. And yet, notwithstanding all this re- 
sentment, the same journals, by a strange incon- 
sistency, endeavoured to make the world believe 
that the whole proceeded from the philosophic 
forbearance of the great man himself, who, ac- 
cording to them, modestly declined the proffered 
distinction. 
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Now it happened that, within twelve months 
after this, Mr. Sheridan went down to witness the 
installation of the Duke of Gloucester, at Cam- 
bridge, where he sat in the senate among the doc- 
tors waiting for a degree, which one of his most 
zealous friends thought he could secure: but here 
also, as at the sister university, he was unac- 
countably disappointed, which some of his ad- 
mirers attributed, without reason, to methodistical 
influence. 

On the thirteenth of August, this year, the 
birth-day of the Prince of Wales was celebrated 
at Brighton with great splendour; and nearly two 
hundred persons, among whom was Mr. Sheridan, 
sat down to dinner with his royal highness and 
his brothers. A ball and supper followed; after 
which, when the princes had retired, the health of 
Mr. Sheridan was drank with expressions indicat- 
ing the general expectation of a speech, on which 
the orator arose; and after some complimentary 
language, observed, that though many might 
equal, he was proud to say none hed a higher 
esteem or veneration for his royal highness than 
himself. He felt happy, he added, in declaring 
that he had long been honoured with the notice 
and condescension of the prince; and it was to the 
casualty of his being in the number of the invited 
guests upon this occasion that he attributed the 
distinction he had just received. His political 
conduct, Mr. Sheridan said, had ever been to sup- 
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port the liberties of Englishmen, and to oppose 
that man (Buonaparte), who warred not with 
this country alone, but with the whole human 
race. He was proud in stating that the prince 
had ever condescendingly noticed him with his 
kindest attentions; and happy was he to see 
young men rising up around him equally anxious, 
and equally likely to share in such distinctions, 
to whom he could say that all who knew the 
prince must love him, and that those who knew 
him best would love him most. 

Another flattering mark of respect paid to Mr. 
Sheridan about this time was in his being selected 
by the corporation of London to draw up an in- 
scription for the monument then erecting in 
Guildhall, to the memory of Lord Nelson. An 
elegant entertainment was given by the Lord 
Mayor and committee on the occasion, at which 
the composition certainly received much more 
applause than it merited. 

Shortly after this the nation was thrown into 
confusion by the alarming accounts of the state of 
His Majesty’s health, which rendering him inca- 
pable of performing any of the ordinary acts of 
government, obliged parliament to meet on the 
first of November, the day fixed by the last pro- 
clamation. As, of course, no farther prorogation 
could take place, the Speaker took the chair, 
and on the motion of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, the house adjournod for a fortnight, when 
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a farther adjournment was proposed for a like 
period, which was resisted by the rest of the op- 
position members, but supported by Mr. Sheridan, 
who divided with the majority. 

On the seventeenth of December the house 
again assembled, and proceeded to examine the 
physicians, when Mr. Sheridan took the opportu- 
nity of complimenting ministers for the fairness of 
their conduct in this exigency; after which, he 
strongly recommended the adoption of the mode 
pursued upon a former occasion by the Irish legis- 
lature, of voting the regency at once to the Prince 
of Wales, by an address, praying his royal high- 
ness to assume the reins of government, subject to 
parliamentary security for the restoration of His 
Majesty’s rights, as soon as his health should per- 
mit. Mr. Sheridan endeavoured to justify this 
concise method of proceeding by the precedent of 
the revolution ; and affirmed that it was the only 
course to be taken for the preservation of nnani- 
mity, and the security of the sovereign power in 
all its dignity. This was, in fact, going over the 
old ground that had been so much and so uncon- 
stitutionally trodden by Mr. Fox and his ad- 
herents, when, for the sake of getting into office, 
they affected to see no difference between an he- 
reditary monarchy and a provisional regency; and 
when they presumed to claim for the prince the 
same right to the one which he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed to the other. Into the merits of this ques- 
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tion, however, it is needless here to enter; but 
the absurdity of quoting the Irish proceedings as 
an example worthy to be followed could only be 
equalled by the reference made to the revolution, 
at which period the throne was to all intents and 
purposes vacant. Yet Mr. Sheridan persisted in 
urging the claim of the prince to an unlimited 
regency with the same vehemence as had charac- 
terized his party when the business came before 
parliament for the first time, and when the princi- 
ple was established, from which it would now 
have been unconstitutional and inexpedient to 
have departed. The regency, on the present oc- 
casion, was, therefore, modelled upon that basis; 
and it redounds to the honour of the illustrious 
personage, in whose hands the important charge 
was placed, that throughout the deliberations he 
never endeavoured to bias the minds of those 
members who might have been supposed to carry 
some weight in the two houses. When the set- 
tlement was completed, his royal highness, in a 
tender regard to the feelings of his venerable 
parent, thought it an act of indispensable duty to 
continue those ministers in office who had enjoy- 
ed and merited his confidence. This equitable 
determination, which did so much credit to the 
liberality and delicacy of the prince, gave umbrage 
to the party who had been so zealous in advocat- 
ing his fictitious rights ; and many of them now 
openly inveighed against him for having renounced 
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his old friends and political connexions; for- 
getting in the effervescence of their disappointed 
hopes that by this resentment they destroyed their 
own plea of disinterestedness, and admitted that 
their attachment was any thing but sincere affec- 
tion or genuine patriotism. Of all the ministers, 
Mr. Perceval was the principal object of their en- 
mity and contumely. In the house he was assail- 
ed with extreme virulence; and out of it the 
basest arts were employed to poison the royal 
mind against his character. These attempts to 
injure that exemplary man were so far successful 
as to produce a distance in the treatment of him 
for some time; but within six months after the 
arrangement of the regency, that reserve was 
softened into kindness, and settled finally into 
confidence, much to the mortification of those 
who had endeavoured by various means to render 
his situation unpleasant for the purpose of driving 
him to a resignation. 

But though the final settlement of this great 
national concern disappointed the expectations of 
the opposition, who called themselves the friends 
of the prince, the influence of Mr. Sheridan at 
Carleton House continued with unabated credit, 
and his judgment was consulted on most occa- 
sions of public pomp and festivity. When the 
prince received the parliamentary deputation on 
his entrance upon the sovereignty, Mr. Sheridan 
took a part in the splendid forms of the court ; 
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and at the first levee held by his royal highness 
the management of the procession was committed 
entirely to his direction, for which he was honour- 
ed the same evening at dinner with the public 
approbation of the prince and his brothers. 

It merits observation in this place, because it 
shews the discernment of Mr. Sheridan upon a 
subject which deceived many able men, that he 
steadily opposed all the fanciful speculations 
which, about this time, were generally broached 
respecting the depreciation of bank notes in con- 
sequence of the high price of bullion. He took a 
very comprehensive view of the question, and 
combated with considerable ingenuity the argu- 
ments of those who maintained that the advance 
upon gold would prove the ruin of the national 
credit. That .advance, on the contrary, he con- 
sidered as temporary, and caused by fortuitous 
circumstances, which must cease in a few years, 
when the Bank of England would, as he asserted, 
be again enabled to resume its payments in cash, 
notwithstanding the existing pressure and the 
gloomy predictions of the timid and discontented. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Desponding Stole of the Opposition.-— Assassination of 
JAr. Perceval. — 'Mr. Sheridan apprized of that Event 
at Stafford. — Measures adopted for a new Administra- 
tion. — Disappointment of the Party.— Their Resent- 
ment against Mr. Sheridan.— His Endeavours to excul- 
pate himself.— Attacked in the Morning Chronicle . — 
Observations on his Conduct. — His last Speech in Par- 
liament.— Defeated at Stafford.— Deserted by his old 
Associates.— Declension of his Health.— Embarrassed- 
Circumstances.— Instance of his Humour and Intem- 
perance.— Symptoms of Dissolution. — Arrested in his 
Bed. — Singular Instance of Brutality. — Unknown 
Kindness misrepresented . — Religious Consolation. — 
Death of Mr. Sheridan. — Particulars of his Funeral. 
—Account of his Family. — * Poetical Tributes to his 
Memory.— Review of his Character. 

It was evident that a considerable change had 
taken place in the sentiments of the regent, respect- 
ing ministers and their oppbnents, sometime before 
the expiration of the period assigned for the 
limitation of his powers. The hopes, therefore, 
of those persons who had flattered themselves 
with a speedy attainment of power and patronage 
were now clouded, when an event suddenly oc- 
curred which broughtthe object of their ambition 
almost immediately under their entire command. 
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This was the assassination of Mr. Perceval, in 
the lobby of the House of Commons, on the 
eleventh of May, IS 12, of which melancholy 
catastrophe Mr. Sheridan was apprized by express 
at Stafford, whither he bad gone in order to try 
his interest against the approaching general elec- 
tion. On the thirteenth of that month a meeting 
was held in the Town Hall, to consider the 'proper 
steps to be taken for the representation of the 
borough in the event of a dissolution of parliament. 
The mayor having taken the chair. Sir Oswald 
Moseley addressed the electors in a neat speech, 
and recommended M r. Sheridan to them as one 
whom they had tried, and of whose patriotism 
they could have no doubt. 

The candidate then came forward amidst reite- 
rated acclamations : and having expressed his satis- 
faction at the promising appearance of the canvass, 
which he stated to be entirely in his favour among 
all ranks and descriptions of persons, he proceeded 
to observe, that it had been his intention to enter 
somewhat largely upon political topics, and the 
perilous state of the country ; but the feelings 
excited by the dreadful intelligence brought the 
preceding night had so far interfered with his pur- 
pose, as to prevent him from assuming at that 
moment a tone of warmth, and from pointing cen- 
sure at either men or measures. After noticing 
with grateful feeling an address which he had 
received from Stafford, and to which more than 
eight hundred signatures were affixed, strongly 
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approving of his conduct, Mr. Sheridan concluded 
by assuring the electors, that if they again chose 
hhn as one of their representatives, they would 
send to parliament a man whose price was not 
upon the earth to betray or desert the cause either 
of his country or his constituents. Resolutions were 
then passed, declaring that the conduct and princi- 
ples of Mr. Sheridan, since his first election in 1780, 
fully entitled him to the cordial esteem and the per- 
fect confidence of the borough ; after which a hand- 
some dinner was provided at the principal inn, and 
when the company broke up, he immediately set off 
for London. On his arrival Mr. Sheridan found, 
what he must naturally have expected, that steps 
were then taking for the arrangement of a new 
administration upon an extended and liberal scale. 
The arrangement was entrusted to the Marquis 
Wellesley; but as his lordship seemed to make 
a point of taking the lead in the cabinet, some 
serious differences arose at the moment when the 
official announcement of the new ministry was 
expected, and for three weeks the government 
appeared to be almost suspended. An attempt 
was next made, through the medium of Lord 
Moira, to effect the desired object; but though 
the principal basis were agreed upon without the 
least necessity for explanation, a demur existed 
in consequence of the demand made by Lords 
Grey and Grenville, that the offices of the royal 
"‘household should be included in the arrange- 
ments. Upon this point Lord Moira was not 
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prepared by any instruction ; but the prince was 
no sooner made acquainted with the requisition, 
than he very readily assented to the terms, rather 
than the country should sustain the least incon- 
venience by his partiality to the presence of old 
and tried servants. The noble earl, however, was 
less yielding; and he considered the proposition 
as not only objectionable on public grounds, but 
particularly offensive to the feelings of his royal 
patron. In consequence of this pertinacity on the 
one hand, and unbending spirit on the other, the 
negotiations were abruptly terminated, and the 
Prince Regent was compelled to restore the old 
ministers, who had in the interim resigned their 
situations, and only continued in thfe discharge 
of the public duties of their respective offices till 
the final appointment of their successors. So 
extraordinary an affair could not fail to excite a 
general sensation, and give rise to many conjectures 
into the secret cause of a disappointment which 
tended to reflect very much upon the judgment 
or the sincerity of the parties who were chiefly 
concerned in the business. By some, and perhaps 
the greater part of the nation, the noble lords, who 
had refused their services to the state on account 
of a little domestic patronage, were severely cen- 
sured, as actuated by narrow sentiments; while 
others, who thought more deeply on the subject, 
conceived that the whole transaction savoured of 
political intrigue, and were therefore of opinion 
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that secret arts must have been used to prevent 
the negotiation from taking effect. That this was 
a very obvious inference, appeared from the consi- 
deration that the matter might have been settled 
by an early understanding and mutual explanation, 
especially when it was known that the principal 
persons of the household were prepared to resign 
their places, and that some of them bad actually 
done so. Disappointment begets suspicion-; and 
in such a feverish state, the slightest incidents are 
converted into matter -for accusation, and almost 
every person becomes an object of jealousy. Un- 
happily for Mr. Sheridan, the part which he took 
in these occurrences, and the influence which he 
was supposed to possess in the councils of the 
Prince Regent, brought his conduct under the 
rigid investigation of his party, by whom he was 
directly charged with haying interfered improperly 
in the course of the proceedings, and thus widened 
a breach, which, but for his meddling, might have 
been amicably closed. It was confidently asserted, 
and pretty generally believed, that he had exerted 
himself to prevent the resignation of the officers of 
the household, and neglected to inform the leaders 
of his party that such an intention was ever formed; 
and what was still worse, that be actually dissuad- 
ed Lord Moira from yielding in the smallest degree 
to the terms advanced by the chiefs of the opposi- 
tion, as the necessary conditions of their accept- 
ance of the seals of office. Even the efforts made 
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by Mr. Sheridan to renew the negotiations failed 
in restoring harmony, or in clearing up the misun- 
derstanding which his conduct had occasioned ; 
and his attempts at explanation in answer to the 
charges directly brought against him by Mr. Pon- 
sonby and Mr. Tierney, of having deceived the 
party for some private purpose, gave no satisfaction 
in the House of Commons, nor cleared up the 
mystery to the public. All that he could urge 
upon the subject amounted to nothing more than 
a confession that his wishes coincided with those 
of the prince, to whom he had written on the sub- 
ject, as he conceived he had the right to do by 
virtue of his station as a privy counsellor; and to 
express his concern that the noble lords who were 
so much offended with him, should, when all the 
great objects were conceded to them, have obsti- 
nately neglected the opportunity of serving the 
nation, because they could not get the removal of 
three white sticks. 

The house heard Mr. Sheridan with gre^| pa- 
tience : and when he was taken suddenly ill jvhile 
engaged in justifying himself from the aspersions 
which his character had sustained, an adjournment 
took place, and he resumed his defence on a sub- 
sequent day, but without making much impression 
upon the assembly at large, or advancing a single 
step in conciliating his dncient intimates. Through 
all this straining at an apology, it appeared evident 
that the orator laboured under a difficulty in ascer- 
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taining the degree of information which it might 
be prudent to disclose, so as to betray no part of 
that which he wished to conceal. His hostility to 
some of his party, however, was obvious ; and 
enough appeared from his own statement to indi- 
cate more than a supposition that he had endea- 
voured to counteract their ambition, and to extend 
the circle of comprehension to a larger scale of cir- 
cumference than they intended. If such was his 
object, and there certainly were many reasons to 
believe that he had something of the kind in con- 
templation, it is to be regretted that he did not act 
more openly in his endeavours to carry it into 
effect, and make at once a frank acknowledgment 
of his real purpose, at the time when he fell under 
so much censure, and exposed himself to pity by 
his awkward attempts at exculpation. Besides 
being goaded with great severity in .the House of 
Commons, by those who laid the blame of their 
disappointment at his door, Mr. Sheridan had the 
mortification to find that it was resolved to hunt 
him down by the whole pack, through the medium 
of the very journal which but a little while before 
teemed with his praises, and which had been at all 
times the ready vehicle of his appeals to the public. 
But now the Morning Chronicle, as the organ of 
the party, assailed him without mercy; and one of 
its pasquinades, after the restoration of the old mi- 
nisters to their seats on the treasury-bench, rap in 
the following terms : “ The actors in the plot have 
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been various, and those who have played the most 
prominent parts have been farthest from the real 
secret of the drama, the manager and contriver of 
which has hitherto kept himself in the back ground; 
and if his vanity would have allowed him to be si* 
lent, the piece might have gone off successfully, 
without any one suspecting who was its author. 
Sly Boots is a * notable contriver,* but he has the 
misfortune to be leaky in his cups, and when over- 
taken, confirms the old adage in vino veritas.** 

This little history of political intrigue would af- 
ford ample scope for reflection, as it shews the low 
state of bondage into which men of talent plunge 
themselves when they enlist in the ranks of a party, 
and sacrifice the independent energies of their own 
judgment for the sake of standing well with the 
junto to which they belong. An opposition is ex- 
tremely necessary, and cannot indeed be avoided in 
a free assembly ; but it should be the opposition of 
unshackled minds acting upon their own percep- 
tions, and in pursuance of their own principles ; 
not an organic discipline, from the rules and forms 
of which no member shall be allowed to deviate 
without being scourged as a delinquent, or branded 
as an apostate. In the present case, there is more 
than a probability that Mr. Sheridan wished to see 
a broad administration, comprising Lord Sidmouth, 
Mr. Canning, and some others, of whose integrity 
and abilities he entertained a high opinion ; but 
whatever were his motives or his views, he wanted 
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steadiness to avow them publicly at the time to 
his - political associates, and to explain them fully 
afterwards, when the derangement of all the pro- 
positions made for the introduction of a new mi- 
nistry was attributed solely to his intrigues. From 
this period Mr. Sheridan declined rapidly in the 
estimation of the public ; and being considered as 
a sort of deserter from the squadron, of which he 
had been for more than thirty years one of the 
most active leaders, his situation in the house pre- 
sented an appearance so' mortifying to human va- 
nity, that he seems to have formed a resolution of 
retiring from parliament. This session was indeed 
his last, and he closed his political course on the 
twenty-first of July with one of the best speeches 
he ever delivered, on the subject of the overtures 
for peace which had recently been made by France. 

Mr. Whitbread on the preceding evening had de- 
clared that he hurried up to town, because he con- 
ceived that ministers were highly reprehensible in 
having declined the proposals held out by the 
French government ; and he gave it as his delibe- 
rate opinion, tbat the terms which had been offered 
were the very best that this nation had a right to 
expect for the establishment of a permanent peace. 
Mr. Sheridan protested against the reasoning of bis 
friend, upon whom he threw some severe sarcasms 
for putting any faith in the perfidious professions 
of Buonaparte, whose overtures were, be said, 
nothing more than a wretched manoeuvre to ck>ke 
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his designs upon Russia, and to deceive the people 
of France into a belief of his pacific intentions. 
Mr. Whitbread, who was evidently very much 
hurt by the irony with which he had been treated, 
replied in a strain of equal asperity ; and Mr. She- 
ridan afterwards entered more largely into the cha- 
racter of Napoleon, describing his ambition as 
boundless, his rapacity as insatiable, and his trea- 
chery as notorious. Having drawn this faithful 
portraiture of the usurper, the orator observed, that 
though it was out of our power to command suc- 
cess, resistance was nevertheless indispensably ne- 
cessary, even with the hazard of defeat : he then 
concluded in these animating words, which, were 
his last in the House of Commons : “ But if we 
fall, and if after our ruin there shall possibly arise 
an impartial historian, his language will be, * Bri- 
tain fell, and with her fell all the best securities 
for the charities of human life, the power, the ho- 
nour, the fame, the glory, and the liberties not 
only of herself, but of the whole civilized world.’* 
Thus set this political luminary in the sphere 
which he had for so many years enlivened by the 
brilliancy of his wit, and often delighted by the 
power of his eloquence. Parliament was shortly 
afterwards dissolved, and Mr. Sheridan again tried 
his strength at Stafford, where, however, notwith- 
standing the encouragement which he had expe- 
rienced in the spring, he failed of success ; nor had 
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he influence enough to command a seat for any 
other place. 

Under these depressing circumstances did this 
extraordinary man retire from public life, without 
having the transient consolation of seeing that his 
departure was considered as a loss by those who 
had been used to court the aid of his talents. The 
world to him was now in a manner become a desert, 
in which there was little to cheer him amidst the 
gloom of neglect and the blast of penury ; where 
he was continually tormented by the importunities 
of clamorous creditors, and pursued with unrelax- 
ing severity by the harpies of the law. 

Harassed by continual vexations at a period 
when nature stands in need of repose and indul- 
gence, it was not much to be wondered that a man 
so long accustomed to convivial pleasures should 
seek relief from the pressure of increasing embar- 
rassments in the intoxicating means of forgetful- 
ness. Unfortunately the habits of Mr. Sheridan 
had ever been of a description that unfitted him 
for application to business, and rendered him in- 
capable of enduring misfortune with that firmness, 
which, if it does not remove trouble, takes away 
its sting. When, therefore, the trying season 
came, it found him unprepared to resist the vio- 
lence of the storm, and unable to direct his steps 
by any plan that could secure him from future ca- 
lamity. In such a bewildered state he increased 
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his difficulties by the efforts which he made to 
elude them, and accelerated his dissolution in en- 
deavouring to drown the sense of his misery. 
Such is the heavy impost which men of eccentric 
genius have to pay for sacrificing their time and 
talents in uncertain pursuits, and to obtain a little 
ephemeral popularity. Mr. Sheridan always lived 
and acted without any regular system for the go- 
vernment of his conduct; the consequence of which 
was, as might have been expected, that he became 
the sport of capricious friendship ; and when the 
winter of his days approached, he experienced the 
mutability of political connexions, and the folly of 
neglecting those resources which can alone sup- 
port the mind in every exigency, and minister to 
its comfort in the dreariness of solitude. Home, 
though the abode of domestic virtue and affection, 
was no longer safe to a person so well known and 
so much sought after by numerous applicant#; to 
avoid whose troublesome enquiries, and to gain a 
respite from anxiety, he passed much of his time 
in coffee-houses and taverns. Continual ebriety 
was the result of such a course of life ; and the 
effects of it upon his constitution, which had been 
naturally a very robust one, soon appeared in his 
countenance and his manners. Tet, sinking now 
as he was into the lowest state of human declen- 
sion, occasional sallies of humour escaped him, 
even when he was unable to stand, or scarcely to 
articulate. Coining very late one night out of a 
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tavern, he fell, and being too much overtaken with 
liquor to recover his feet, he was raised by some 
passengers, who asked his name arid place of abode, 
to which he replied by referring to a coffee-house, 
and hiccupping that he was Mr. Wil-ber-force ! 

Some idea of his extraordinary stamina may be 
formed from the following incident. A person 
going to hear the debates in the House of Com- 
mons, Called at the Exchequer Coffee-House, where 
his attention was fixed by a gentleman taking tea 
with a parcel of papers* before him. Afterwards he 
called for a decanter of brandy, which he poured 
into a large glass, and drank off without diluting 
it in the least, and then walked away. The spec- 
tator soon followed, and went into the gallery of 
the house, where, to his astonishment, he heard 
one of the longest and most brilliant speeches he 
ever listened to delivered by this votary of Bac- 
chus, who was no other than Mr. Sheridan. 

But such libations, however ’ invigorating they 
may be for a moment to the animal spirits, or even 
inspiring to genius, make dreadful inroads upon the 
vital system, and when persevered in, never fail to 
undermine the entire fabric. This was the case 
with Mr. Sheridan, upon whom the pernicious 
practice increased to such a degree, that at length 
his digestive powers were completely destroyed, 
his memory of course became impaired, and the 
symptoms of organic disease manifested themselves 
in a swelling of the extremities and an enlarge- 
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ment of the abdomen* which soon left nothing for 
hope. 

The complication of disorders multiplied ra- 
pidly, and he was confined to his room, where, to 
aggravate the wretchedness of his situation, and 
the distress of his family* an officer forced his way 
and arrested him in his bed. After remaining a 
few days in the house, this callous being signified 
his intention of removing the dying prisoner to a 
spunging-house, which resolution he was only pre- 
vented from carrying into execution by the inter- 
position of Dr. Baine, the physician, who said that 
his patient was in such an extremely weak and ex- 
hausted state, that to move him at all, even in his 
own house, would mdst probably be fatal ; but that 
if he were to be taken away in a violent manner, 
the agitation would most certainly be attended by 
immediate death, in which case he should feel it 
to be his duty to prosecute the officer for murder. 
This declaration had the proper effect, and the un- 
fortunate victim was suffered to remain in the bo- 
som of his afflicted family, from whom he received 
every kind attention, and all the comfort that could 
be administered. But as in suoh circumstances 
rumour will ever be busy in exaggerating the most 
desperate cases, it was industriously circulated that 
Mr. Sheridan was destitute of even the common ne- 
cessaries suited to his melancholy situation ; and some 
of the daily prints affected great indignation at the 
unfeeling conduct of periods of high distinction in 
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slighting an old favourite in distress. It was again 
currently reported, on the other hand, that a pre- 
sent of two hundred pounds had been sent for the 
use of Mr. Sheridan by an illustrious personage, 
the acceptance of which was very rudely declined 
by the family. As this last story carried an impli- 
cation with it unfavourable alike to all parties, it 
may be proper here to explain the real circum- 
stances. One morning. Dr. Baine, in the round 
of visiting his patients, happened to meet a gen- 
tleman, who said that ‘he was informed the finances 
of Mr. Sheridan were in so bad a state that even 
the ordinary comforts of life could not be provided 
for the want of means, and therefore he should be 
happy if the doctor would take charge of a draft for 
fifty pounds, to be laid out in such' a manner as 
might be most beneficial, adding, that if one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds more were wanting, the sum 
should be at his service. Dr. Baine replied, that 
he had not observed any indications of such a dif- 
ficulty as that which the offer was intended to re- 
move, and therefore declined taking upon him a 
commission of so delicate a nature. The matter, 
however, being pressed with great earnestness, the 
benevolent physician consented to mention the cir- 
cumstance, without naming from whom the offer 
came ; which he accordingly did, and received for 
answer, that as the relatives of Mrs. Sheridan took 
care to supply all that was requisite for her own 
comfort and that of her- husband, she must decline 
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the proffered assistance. This simple incident, 
which of itself evinced nothing more than the 
sentiment of generous feeling and sympathetic 
tenderness, was by artful contrivance worked up 
into a tale of slanderous insinuation, to pamper 
idle curiosity, or to gratify insatiate malevolence. 

As far as sympathetic solicitude could admi- 
nister relief or comfort, Mr. Sheridan received 
every consolation from the kind attention of a 
numerous acquaintance and an affectionate family. 
But there is abundant reason to hope that his last 
moments were cheered by the more abundant con- 
solation that alone springs from faith and repent- 
ance. Some days before his death, the Bishop of 
London, who is a near relation of Mrs. Sheridan, 
desired Dr. Baine to ask if it would be agreeable 
to his patient to have prayers offered up by his 
bed-side. When the commission was imparted to 
the sick, he assented with such an expression of 
fervent desire, that the bishop was instantly sent 
for, who lost no time in attending to the solemn 
call, and, accompanied by the physician, read 
several offices of devotion suited to the awful occa- 
sion. In these prayers, Mr. Sheridan appeared to 
join with humility and aspiration, clasping his 
hands, bending his head, and lifting up his eyes, 
significant of that penitential frame of mind which 
becomes every human spirit in its passage out of 
time into eternity. After this he seemed to pos- 
sess much internal tranquillity until life ebbed 
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gradually away, and he departed, without any 
apparent struggle or agony, in the arms of his 
affectionate consort, on Sunday, at noon, July the 
seventh, 1816, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

As it was deemed adviseable that the funeral 
should be conducted without pomp, and yet be 
marked by a proper respect to the talents of the 
deceased, the body was removed from Saville Row, 
to the house of Mr. Peter Moore, in Great George 
Street, Westminster, which being a short distance 
from the Abbey, rendered a walking procession 
the more convenient. It is proper to mention 
this, because some stupid accounts have strangely 
ascribed the removal to the fear of Mr. Sheridan's 
friends that the corpse would be arrested in its 
progress to the grave ; an idea that never occurred 
to any imagination except that of the ignorant fa- 
bricator of the report. 

The funeral took place on the Saturday follow- 
ing, and was attended by a most respectable as- 
semblage, among whom were the Dukes of York 
and Sussex, and several of the nobility; the pall 
being borne by the Duke of Bedford, Earl Mul- 
grave. Lord Holland, the Earl of Lauderdale, the 
Bishop of London, and Lord Robert Spenser. 
Mr. Charles Brinsley Sheridan was chief mourner, 
supported by Henry Ogle, Esq. the Hon. E. Bou- 
verie, William Linley, Esq. Henry Streatfield, Esq. 
Sir Charles Asgill, Bart, and C. W. Ward, Esq. 

It is remarkable that some difficulty arose to 
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find a vacant spot for the interment, but at length 
one only was obtained, near the remains of Gar- 
rick, to whom Mr. Sheridan was indebted for sub- 
stantial patronage, and to Cumberland, whom he 
had wantonly held up to public opprobrium. 

As yet no other memorial records the spot wl^ere 
his body lies than a plain flat stone with this in- 
scription : 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
born 1751 , 

Died 7th July, 1816. 

THIS MARBLE IS THE TRIBUTE OF AN ATTACHED 

FRIEND, 

Peter Moore. 

Mr. Sheridan left two sons, one by his first wife 
and one by his second. Thomas, the eldest, was 
for some time manager of Drury Lane theatre, and 
afterwards successively aid-de-camp to Earl Moira 
in Scotland, and muster- master-general in Ireland. 
He married a daughter of Sir John Callender ; but 
inheriting a consumptive constitution from his 
mother, it was found expedient for him to try a 
warm climate, on which account he procured an 
appointment at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he now resides. Mr. Charles Francis Sheridan, 
the second son, is at present a student at the 
University of Cambridge, where he has obtained 
academical honours by his classical compositions. 

Mm2 
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It would have been unpardonable in the votaries 
of the muses to have witnessed the setting of such 
a star as Mr. Sheridan without paying some tri- 
bute to his memory. And yet, though a few 
elegiac pieces made their appearance on the occa- 
si<^p, none of them are deserving of particular no- 
tice; not even excepting the monody delivered 
with great pomp at Drury Lane Theatre, and con- 
cluding in a strain of panegyric very similar to the 
doggrel found in country church-yards: 

Long shall we seek his likeness — long in vain. 

And turn to all of him which may remain, 

Sighing that Nature form’d but one such man. 

And broke the die — in moulding Sheridan ! 

Hyperbolical nonsense like this is any thing but 
praise ; and the reader who had no other know- 
ledge of the subject than what the lines convey 
would be at a loss to understand them as meant 
for irony or panegyric. 

Mr. Sheridan was unquestionably a man of acute 
intellectual powers, which only wanted the cor- 
rection of a disciplined judgment, and a proper 
direction, to have rendered him an ornament of 
society. But, unfortunately, at the outset oflife he 
was thrown upon the stream without any friendly 
guide, and suffered to make pleasure his business, 
when he should have been employed in improving 
the early knowledge which he had obtained, and 
applying It to practical purposes in honourable 
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pursuits. The habits of dissipation which he ac- 
quired at Bath remained with him through life ; 
and it may be questioned whether the generosity 
of Garrick, in relinquishing to him the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane, was not in reality injurious 
where it was intended for a benefit. Whatever 
were the talents of Mr. Sheridan for the direction 
of such a concern, he wanted the radical quali- 
fication of steadiness and regularity to conduct it 
with advantage. In one instance he rendered 
eminent service to the interests of the stage, .by 
putting an end to the jealousy which had long 
subsisted between the two theatres, and forming a 
treaty with Mr. Harris for the general benefit, 
though their joint purchase of the Opera House 
was certainly an act of imprudence, of which both 
had reason to repent, no less than the public, 
since hereby, in all probability, the legitimate 
English drama experienced an eclipse. The ex- 
pectation originally formed from the connexion of 
Mr. Sheridan with the theatre was miserably and 
speedily disappointed ; nor did he ever take pains 
to regain the public confidence by exerting his 
own genius, or encouraging that of others, for the 
entertainment of the town. Many complaints 
were made respecting the management, but to all 
of these he appeared perfectly indifferent; and 
even when new > pieces were submitted to his pe- 
rusal, he commonly threw them aside, and on 
being pressed for a decision upon them, the ma« 
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nuscripts were either returned unread or could not 
be found. The case of poor Tobin was remarkably 
hard, for had his pieces been examined in due 
time, and represented as they deserved, in all 
likelihood the author might have been yet living 
in the full exercise of his vigorous fancy both for 
his own comfort, and the delight of the lovers of 
the drama. 

This indolence on the part of the manager was 
the more inexcusable, because he possessed suffi- 
cient discernment to appreciate the poetic merits 
of the productions which were presented for his 
approbation ; and yet while he rejected compo- 
sitions of sterling value, he suffered others of the 
most despicable character to make their appear- 
ance, and vitiate the public taste, contrary to the 
sober dictates of his own judgment. Of this, 
many instances might be adduced ; but one anec- 
dote will tell for the whole. When the Castle 
Spectre came out, set off with all that art could 
contrive to render it fascinating, a dispute one day 
arose about it between the manager and the author, 
upon which the latter offered to wager all that the 
piece had produced to confirm what he advanced. 
“ No/* said Sheridan, I can't afford to do that; 
but I'll readily bet you all that it is worth." 

To the remarks which have already been made 
upon his literary productions in the order of their 
publication, nothing more need here be added, 
since the reputation of his acknowledged pieces is 
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too well secured to be easily shaken by the seve- 
rity of criticism. In an early part of this memoir, 
some doubt was expressed respecting his claim to 
the version of the love epistles of Aristenaetus ; 
but subsequent information has confirmed his right 
to a share in that translation, in conjunction with 
Mr. Halhed, the orientalist. Besides this publi- 
cation, Mr. Sheridan printed an epistle to Mr. 
Dundas on the government of India; in 1796, a 
speech in the House of Commons on the motion 
respecting the army establishments in 1802; and 
several fugitive pieces in prose and verse, most of 
which were anonymously sent into the world. It 
is, however, to be regretted, that an imagination 
naturally vigorous, and capable of the higher flights 
of dramatic poetry, should have been for the most 
part wasted upon trifles, or perverted to political 
conflicts in subservience to the intrigues of party; 
yet, so strangely do men of lively genius miscal- 
culate their powers, Mr. Sheridan forsook the 
path where he might have shone unrivalled, to 
embark in a course for which his only qualification 
was a dazzling eloquence. That oratory is a de- 
sirable ornament in itself, and peculiarly necessary 
to those who are eugaged in the discussion of pub- 
lic affairs, must be admitted ; but it is a miserable 
delusion to suppose that this is the primary requi- 
site in the character of a statesman; and that he 
who has the power of commanding the attention 
of a popular assembly by the copiousness of his 
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language, the art of persuasion, and the ingenuity 
of his arguments, is, therefore, to be considered 
as competent to direct the concerns of a great em- 
pire. So easy is it, however, to gain an influence 
over the passions of the multitude, among whom 
few are to be found that have the ability or the 
will to exercise reason, discrimination, and dili- 
gence, in the examination of political subjects, 
that the orator who shall condescend to feed their 
humours and inflame, their discontent, will never 
fail to obtain temporary celebrity, while men of 
superior knowledge and virtue are despised. Here 
the misfortune is, that conscientious integrity and 
solid talents are held in little estimation ; and a 
sort of premium is offered by the public credulity 
to those who have the address to take an advantage 
of it. Hence many states have been thrown into 
anarchy by the declamations of men skilled in the 
art of fomenting divisions and magnifying evils, 
but wholly destitute of the ability or virtue to 
direct their fellow citizens for the general good. 
Popular oratory, in fact, is an engine of which it 
would be difficult to determine whether the benefit 
it may have occasionally produced is an atonement 
adequate to the extent of its mischief. With 
regard to communities, it tends directly to excite 
disaffection and insubordination, to bring govern- 
ment into contempt, to weaken its councils, and 
to render those measures inefficient which have 
for. their object the national welfare. Clamours. 
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against the most salutary regulations are easily 
raised by crafty men, whose private interests or 
inordinate ambition are likely to be thereby limited 
and counteracted. Independently of this, the in- 
fluence of popular speakers upon public opinion 
generates a spirit of disquietude, which never rests 
till one innovation succeeds another with empirical 
effect, and leaves the commonwealth at last either 
a prey to petty tyrants, or the victim of a foreign 
foe. It is curious to observe the vaunting praise 
which the greatest master of eloquence among the 
Romans bestows upon his art when he describes 
the complete orator as combining the perfection of 
virtue with universality of science ; and yet, un- 
fortunately for the pride of human wisdom, they 
who have attained the loftiest eminence in this 
respect have had little else of which they could 
make their boast. We have seen, and unhappily 
we are doomed still to witness, the facility with 
which men of slender attainments and loose mo- 
rals can gain an ascendency over the public mind, 
and inflame it to extravagance by the grossest 
misrepresentation. This is an awful symptom of 
national decay, because it indicates a greater con- 
fidence in specious talent than trust in substantial 
virtue ; more admiration of profession than regard 
to principle ; and that which is most fatal of all, 
an utter indifference to the private character of 
public persons. 

These reflections naturally arise from a survey 
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of the change which has taken place in regard to 
political morality within the last thirty years. 
That the end justifies the means ; that any artifipes 
are lawful against ministers ; and that any decep- 
tions may be employed to indame those who are 
willing to be deluded ; may be reckoned among 
the tactics by which the opposition to government 
lias been directed within that eventful period. 
The part which Mr. Sheridan acted in conjunction 
with the great leader, to whom he was attached, 
has already been amply detailed ; and the review 
will clearly prove, that while as an orator he was 
pre-eminent among his contemporaries, in all the 
paramount qualities of a statesman he was com- 
plete^ deficient. He was a rhetorician of singular 
ability, but nothing more ; though, unquestion- 
ably, had he been duly economical of his time, 
and diligent in the improvement of his talents, he 
might have moved in the public sphere with equal 
benefit to the state and to himself, instead of ex- 
citing momentary admiration as a meteor, and 
leaving behind him hardly any other memorials of 
bis genius than its hallucinations. At the outset 
of his parliamentary career, he evidently had the 
manner of Burke in contemplation ; and he in 
many instances imitated that extraordinary man 
with great success: but though he had a fancy 
vivid and inventive, a rich variety of language, 
and an inexhaustible spirit of humour, he wanted 
the stores of knowledge, indefatigable industry. 
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and depth of penetration, which distinguished the 
model he had chosen. In readiness of wit Mr. 
Sheridan perhaps excelled both Burke and every 
other speaker In the House of Commons ; but 
though he rarely failed to produce mirth, he often 
disgusted his hearers by the coarseness of his sal- 
lies, and the repetition of his jokes. When he 
had once succeeded in bringing his audience into 
good humour, he wjjs too apt to trespass beyond 
decorum, and to tire their patience by discursive 
flights, which at length had the appearance of 
trick and buffoonery. In combating an antagonist 
lie was uncommonly dexterous, generally watch- 
ing for a vulnerable point in some defective argu- 
ment, far-fetched illustration, or inapposite prece- 
dent; and having secured his object, whether he 
understood the general reasoning on the matter in 
debate or not, he managed his attack in such a 
way as to make the most trifling advantage wear 
the appearance of a complete victory. 

On such occasions, however, he was sometimes 
unmercifully severe, and dealt out his sarcasms 
with an eagerness that looked like personal en- 
mity and the triumph of vindictive malignity. 
With these powers, he was, therefore, a valuable 
accession to his party ; but it is doubtful whether 
he did not in many instances sacrifice to that at- 
tachment his real opinion, and for the sake of ap- 
parent consistency, oppose the very measures 
which he in his judgment knew were for the 
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good of the country. It is natural to form this 
conclusion from some parts of his public conduct; 
as when he came forward singly, during the seces- 
sion of his party, to assist governm'ent in bringing 
the misguided seamen to their duty; and when 
again, breaking through the spell by which he had 
been originally bound at the beginning of the 
French revolution, he roused his countrymen 
with the eloquence of Demosthenes, to resist the 
tyranny and usurpation* which sprang out of that 
hot-bed of confusion. Here Sheridan gained im- 
mortal renown ; and it is only to be regretted that 
such a mind should ever have been enthralled by 
the chains of party, and perverted to unworthy 
pursuits; that a man capable of essentially serving 
the interests of his country and the world should 
have sacrificed his independence for the whistling 
of a name, and abandon himself to indolence and 
dissipation. 

In private life he was easy, good-natured, and 
sociable to excess ; fond of company, but indif- 
ferent in the selection of his associates; lively in 
conversation, and communicative oftentimes to 
his own irreparable injury. Of his habitual care- 
lessness, no greater proof can be given than that 
of his suffering letters to lie on his table for 
months unopened, which negligence, if it did not 
lessen the number of his friends, certainly had the 
effect sometimes of withdrawing their confidence, 
and lowering him in their esteem. He was, how- 
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ever, not easily put out of humour; and even the 
rude assaults which he occasionally had to sustain 
did not materially ruffle his temper, or commonly 
provoke him to reply flnth severity. The address 
with which he parried* such attacks, and convert- 
ed them to some use, will appear from the follow- 
ing anecdote. 

As Mr. Sheridan was coming up to town in 
one of the public coaches, for the purpose of can- 
vassing Westminster, at the time when Pauli was 
his opponent, he found himself in company with 
two Westminster electors. In the course of con- 
versation, one of them asked the other to whom 
he meant to give his vote ? When his friend re- 
plied, “ To Pauli, certainly ; for though I think 
him but a shabby sort of fellow, I would vote for 
any one rather than that rascal Sheridan !” 

“ Do you know Sheridan ?” asked the stranger. 

“ Not I, Sir,” answered the gentleman : “ nor 
should I wish to know him.” 

The conversation dropped here; but when the 
party alighted to breakfast, Sheridan called aside 
the other gentleman, and said : — 

“Pray who is that very agreeable friend of 
your’s? He is one of the pleasantest fellows I 
ever met with, and I should be glad to know his 
name ?” 

“ His name is Mr. T ■ : he is an eminent 

lawyer, and resides in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 

Breakfast over, the party resumed their seats in 
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the coach ; soon after which, Sheridan turned the 
discourse to- the law. 4 ‘ It is,” said he, ** a fine 
profession. Men may rise from it to the highest 
eminence in the state ; and It gives vast scope to the 
display of talent: many of the most virtuous and 
noble characters recorded in our history have been 
lawyers. I am sorry, however, to add, that some 
of the greatest rascals have also been lawyers ; but 
of all the rascals of lawyers I ever heard of, the 
greatest is one T- — who lives in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields.” 

«I am Mr. T •,'* said the gentleman. 

“ And I am Mr. Sheridan,'* was the reply. 

The jest was instantly seen ; they shook hands, 
and instead of voting against the facetious orator, 
the lawyer exerted himself warmly in promoting 
his election. 

In his person Mr. Sheridan was above the 
middle size, of a muscular form, and well propor- 
tioned : his features, before intemperance bloated 
the countenance, were regular and animated, par- 
ticularly in the ardour of debate, when his eye, 
which was uncommonly brilliant, threw such a 
vivid force into his eloquence, as either indicated 
the emotions he felt, or those which he wished 
to excite. At the close of his days he frequently 
appeared in a state bordering upon stupefaction ; 
"his dress corresponding with the decay of mental 
dignity, and his conversation, which had long been 
the delight of the brightest circles, now losing all 
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the power of attraction through the sad infirmity, 
which he suffered to encroach over his moral 
energies, till its ascendency was too firmly esta- 
blished to be shaken by advice, or. the effects of 
it cured by medicine. 

Such was Richard Brinsley Sheridan, whose 
memoir will be of service if it be regarded as a 
beacon pointing out the extreme danger of resting 
satisfied in the possession of splendid talents with- 
out applying them to any efficient and practical 
purposes in the great business of human life. In 
the language of an inimitable writer and inestimable 
moral teacher, this relation wiU not be wholly 
without its use, if those who languish under any 
part of his sufferings shall be enabled to fortify 
their patience by reflecting that they feel only 
those afflictions from which the abilities of Sheridan 
did not exempt him ; or if those, who, in confi- 
dence of superior capacities or attainments, dis- 
regard the common maxims of life, shall be re- 
minded that nothing will supply the want of 
prudence ; and that negligence and irregularity, 
long continued, will make knowledge useless, wit 
ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 


1I1E END. 
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